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Dipping a battleship’s 
ribs in “fire-water’’ 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


EFORE 2-ton ribs like these can be 

built into a battleship, all rust must 
be cleaned off. Best way to do it is 
lipping in vats of hot acid that eats off 
the rust, leaves the steel clean. 

But old types of tanks for dipping 
(called pickling) would be too slow 
‘today. Hot acid eats through wood or 
metal tanks, ceramic tanks crack with 
ne heat. Rubber lined tanks were tried 

it hard rubber cracked with expan- 

’n and contraction from heat, soft 
ibber was easily damaged. Every one 

these tanks had to be shut down 
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frequently for repairs, slowing up 
construction. 

Then B. F. Goodrich engineers de- 
veloped a steel tank for strength, lined 
with hard rubber to ‘hold acid, pro- 
tected by layers of soft rubber and 
brick sheathing, with a special expan- 
sion joint to prevent cracks. That’s the 
tank steel mills have used to prepare 
sheets for your automobile. 

As alloy steels have developed, with 
more virulent acids used for cleaning 
them, B. F. Goodrich engineers have 
developed new compounds to stand 


these stronger acids even at boiling 
point. 

Today stout ribs for battleships are 
more important than ever, but delays 
for tank repairs can’t be tolerated. So 
practically every big steel company and 
shipbuilding company have these new- 
est Goodrich tanks, assuring uninter- 
rupted service in speeding navy steel 
that will be clean, safe and sturdy. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


—Sust IN RUBBER 












| HULBURT SPECIALISTS ARE 


Hulburt has never specialized in “order book” salesmen. Every initial 
sale or installation of Hulburt Quality Grease is prefaced with a down- 
in-the-mine survey by Hulburt Engineers who specialize in the lubrication 
of coal mine equipment. These Hulburt Specialists are always on the 
march— showing customers and prospects how to reduce lubrication time 
and decrease maintenance costs. Inquire today for your down-in-the- 
mine survey. and learn the advantages of Hulburt Quality Grease made 
exclusively for coal mine equipment. 


HULBURT OIL & GREASE COMPANY 


S meciatists tot Coal Mine Lubrication 
PHILADELPHIA... PENNSYLVANIA 
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Looking to the future, always 
an important factor in human 
affairs, now takes on added im- 
portance, and will be a major 
item in the technical program 
for the Cincinnati meeting of 
the American Mining Congress. 
The program will be an import- 
ant part of the April Pre-Con- 
vention Number of Coal Age. 
Must reading is a_ scheduled 
analysis of some of the problems 
ahead by Dr. Wilbur A. Nelson, 
administrator of mine priorities. 
. . . Washington continues to 
grow in importance as the nerve 
center of the nation at war. To 
give our readers a quick picture 
of outstanding developments, 
Coal Age inaugurates this month 
a department devoted to news 
and views from the national 
capital. The roundup appears 
on pp. 35 and 36... . Big cars 
have long been advocated as 
a means of increasing mobile- 
loader efficiency. How such cars, 
in conjunction with a transfer 
station, materially helped the 
situation at Peerless mine is the 
subject of an article on p. 37. 
.. . Stripping figures in two 
articles in this issue. One (p. 40) 
describes the use of a 14-cu.yd. 
electric dragline to recover a 
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LONGER LIFE for Rope and Gears 








OU, too, can find no better “tonic” to keep your wire rope and open gears 
quiet and fit for today’s 24-hr. service . . . than Texaco Crater. It makes 
them last longer. 

On wire rope, Crater penetrates to the core, embedding each wire in a tough, 
viscous film that protects against internal and external wear, prevents rust 
and corrosion. 

On gear teeth, Crater clings, following through from tooth to tooth, reduc- 
ing wear, quieting gear noise. Can’t ball up, channel or throw off. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the fields 
listed in the panel has made it preferred by prominent mines in every coal- 
producing region. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate . . . just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distribution points in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send for your free copy of 32-page book telling where to use Crater, and how. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT + TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS 


y FRED ALLEN every Sunday METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete broad- | 
a8 )}- Night. See your local news- casts ot great operas irday. See Dy, 
Oy paper for time and station. your local newspaper for time and station. {3 

















THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U.S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U.S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in 
the U.S. are lubricated with Tex- 
aco than with any other brand. 


% More revenue airline miles in 
the U.S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 





TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE COAL MINING 


INDUSTRY 
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rider seam and summarizes 
equipment and methods at a 
new Maumee operation in In- 
diana. Recovery of a 36-in. seam 
under 40 to 45 ft. of cover in 
western Pennsylvania by the Elba 
Coal Co., Inc., using small shov- 
els, is the theme of the second, 
p. 58... . Preparation revi- 
sions at the West Mineral plant 
in Kansas (p. 43), how Illinois 
mines improve power factor (p. 
47), company policy and its ef- 
fect on good mine supervision 
(p. 49), field welding of tipples 
(p. 53), and stocking of coal at 
Cannelton (p. 61) round out the 
feature section of this issue. The 
news includes a summary of 
papers of interest to coal men 
presented at the New York 
meeting of the A.I.M.E.... 
Mechanical-mining articles for 
the future include a complete 
story on the No. 8 mine of the 
Old Ben Coal Corporation, in 
Illinois, plus a detailed descrip- 
tion of how a mobile loader, 
shuttle cars and conveyor are 
doing a job for the Moore 
Branch truck mine in Kentucky. 
. . « Stripping subjects on the 
fire include a summary of devel- 
opments at the Fidelity No. 11 
mine, in Illinois, including adop- 
tion of truck haulage in one pit, 
installation of a new shovel and 
conversion of an old stripper 
into the heaviest dragline in the 
United States. . . . Mainte- 
nance articles coming up _in- 
clude a story on the under- 
ground shop at No. 93 mine, 
Consolidation Coal Co., built to 
speed mobile-loader and loco- 
motive repairs. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Axis war successes are quickening 
transition from peace-time production 
to arms in this country, with the likeli- 
hood that the WPB will order whole- 
sale closing of non-defense durable 
goods plants in the next few months, 
followed by a scramble by the latter 
for war work. Meantime, business ac- 
tivity, according to Business Week, has 
been expanding rapidly, the Index hav- 
ing advanced to 171.0, says the issue 
of Feb. 14. 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 


Output of electric energy by the elec- 
tric light and power industry for the 
week ended Feb. 7, according to the 
Edison Electric Institute, was 3,474,- 
638,000 kw.-hr., a recovery running 
counter to the expected seasonal de- 
cline and at the same time the highest 
single week’s output in history. Pro- 
duction for other recent weeks was: 
Jan. 17, 3,450,000,000 kw.-hr.; Jan. 24, 
3,440,000,000; Jan. 31, 3,468,000,000 
kw.-hr. 


COAL STOKER SALES 


Mechanical stoker sales in the 
United States in December last totaled 
8,592 units (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus from 101 manufacturers), com- 
pared with 10,877 in the preceding 
month and 6,582 in December, 1940. 
Sales of small units in December last 
were: Class 1 (under 61 lb. of coal 
per hour), 7,274 (bituminous, 6,134; 
anthracite, 1,140); Class 2 (61-100 lb. 
per hour), 605 (bituminous, 464; an- 
thracite, 141); Class 3 (101-300 Ib. 
per hour), 424, 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Bituminous coal produced by United 
States coal mines in January last (pre- 
liminary) totaled 48,540,000 net tons, 
according to the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sien, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
This compares with 46,667,000 tons in 
the preceding month and 44,070,000 in 
January, 1941. Anthracite tonnage in 
January last, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines (preliminary), was 
4,532,000, as against 4,118,000 (revised) 
in the preceding month and 4,977,000 
in January, 1941. 
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You Don’t 


Have to 
Sledge and Wedge 


Many mines have trouble shooting coal for 
maximum loading efficiency, as they change 
from hand loading to mechanized equipment. 
Unfortunately, out-of-step blasting methods 
carry heavy penalties these days. 


Oversize Jumps that are hard to load, or that 
wedge between the loader boom and the roof- 
and tight coal that requires heavy digging 

wear out loaders fast, increase costs, and 
decrease tonnage output. 

With equipment almost impossible to get, 
and repair parts hard to find, it becomes an 


obligation to blast so that loaders last longer 
and load more. 


Here are four suggestions worth considering 
when checking your blasting methods: 


1. Consider using denser explosives where lump 
coal is not the primary size wanted. 


2. Consider the use of snubbing holes. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY NL 


pe >><“a 


Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Loaders Last Longer and Load More 
if You Shoot Right 


| Sp, G «a OS AA oa 


3. Consider loading out the snubbers first, 
thus leaving free space in which the main 
face can fall. 

4. Don’t overshoot. 


These are just a few of the practical sug- 
gestions that an Atlas Representative may 
have to offer. His experience with explosives 
may prompt other suggestions. This is part 
of the cooperation essential to licking 
today’s production problems. 





Write for your copy of this new 
Atlas booklet. Contains practical 


suggestions for increasing theetfec- 
tiveness of coal mining methods. 














WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


“‘Fuerything 
for Blasting’’ 
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Rugged durability is combined with smooth, easy handling P U R P L E S T R A N D 
in Bethlehem Purple Strand Form-Set Wire Rope. FOKM-SET 


The Purple Strand means that the rope is made of 100 per 
WIRE ROPE 
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cent improved plow steel—the toughest, strongest steel used 





in commercial wire rope. 
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The Form-Set (preformed) construction means that the rope 
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is limber, relaxed, easy to handle. Can be cut or spliced with- 


cut seizing. Broken wires don’t bristle. The rope is unusually 
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well able to stand bending without premature fatigue. 







Next time you buy wire rope—make it Purple Strand 


ld ad lad 8 


Form-Set. You'll be getting a combination of strength and 
flexibility that’s hard to beat. 






Today wire rope is the sinew of war production. For effi- 






sncy—use Purple Strand Form-Set. 






BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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We can furnish cars just as quickly as materials can be obtained 
* « © — We can supply new trucks or other parts * * * — We can furnish 
wheels quite promptly * > * —Q-C-f> Wheels are made by our heat- 
treating process of manufacture, of special mixture of metals * * > — 


better than steel and better than iron alone for mine car wheels * * * — 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


New York « St. Louis « Chicago * Philadelphia « Berwick, Pa. « Pittsburgh 
Cleveland « Huntington, W. Va. 
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Reader Builds Typical GYREX in Unique Catalog 


Construction, 
Design Details 
Highlighted 


Send for Free 
Copy, Using 
Coupon Below 


PASSAIC, N. J.— Robins Con- 
veying Belt Company, this city, 
has just released for free distri- 
bution a handsome 
type booklet which describes in 
an interesting and complete man- 
ner recent improvements and 
general information regarding the 
well-Known ROBINS-GYREX 
Vibrating Screen. The new cata- 
log (Robins Bulletin No. 115) is 
replete with unusual effects, all 
of which are successful in making 
plain to the reader the scientific 
design and rugged construction 
of GYREX Screens. 

X-Ray Feature 

In the first few pages of the 
new Bulletin, the various impor- 
tant parts of the GY REX Sereen 
are printed on separate trans- 


parent’ sheets. ‘Together these 
pages make up a complete 
screen, but taken separately 


they permit the reader to study 
each element of construction or 
design independently of the rest. 
Installation Pietures 

In the center of the new 
GYREX Bulletin is a colorful 
three-page spread which testifies 
to the versatility of GYREN 
In all, thirteen actual 
installations are reproduced, in- 
cluding Sand, Gravel, Coal, 
Coke, Limestone, Pebble Phos- 
phate, Rip-rap and many other 
applications. 


Screens, 


Complete Layout Dimensions 

Complete dimensions = with 
drawings for layout purposes are 
furnished in’ Bulletin No. 115. 
for both Cast Base and Steel 
Base GYREX Screens. Use the 
convenient coupon below 
request your copy of the 
Ray” Bulletin today. 


and 


oa 





DON’T WASTE MATERIALS. If you 
have not a bona-fide interest in these 
bulletins —please do not send for them 
Please send 


a your 


Name 


Address 


“X-ray” | 


“X-Ray” Booklet Shows New Features 


of Improved Robins-Gyrex Screen; 








Rugged, Vibrating Screen, Built for Hard Service 


| 





Robins-Gyrex, product of Robins Conveying Belt Company 





Robins-Built 


Screen Line 
Is Complete 


6 Different Types 
Cover Entire 
Screening Range 


PASSAIC, N. J.—In addition 
to the GYREX, Robins Convey- 
ing Belt Company manufactures 
the VIBREX, a high speed, 
unbalanced vibrator for fine 
sizing. Bulletin No. 118 deseribes 
this popular unit. 

The ROBINS-ELIPTEX 
Screen ideal for horizontal 
installations where headroom is 
limited, or for dewatering ser- 


vice. Bulletin No. LLL. 


Is 





ROBINS-LIOUILD Sereens for 
clarifying liquids or dewatering 
solids are used in dozens of 
highly diversified applications in 
the process industries. Bulletin 
| No. 107. 
| The ROBINS-CONTRAC- 
TOR’S Sereen is a small, port- 
able, general purpose unit. Bul- 
letin No. L1O. 
| ROBINS FOUNDRY 
ISHAKEOLT Sereens are made 
for both continuous or pick-up 
operation, 


new “X-RAY” Bulletin to 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


- : 
Passaic 


Sih AE 


9 Reasons 
for GYREX 
Popularity 


| 
| 
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These Features 
Fully Described in 
X-Ray Bulletin 


PASSAIC, N. J.—The fol- 
lowing are reasons why so many 
hundreds of operators choose 
GYREX Screens: 

lL. Simplicity of design, the re- 
sult of experienced engineering 
jmeans RELIABLE PERFORMANCE. 
2. Super-sealed bearings and 
jheavy duty structure—for Lowrer 
MAINTENANCE. 

3. Central vibrator location 
and balanced stabilizing springs. 
insuring uniform, positive mo- 
tion--a guarantee of Higu Ca- 
}PACITY and EFFICIENCY. , 
| 4. Minimum number of easily 
laccessible cloth attachment bolts 





and ability to flatten live frame 
lto clear chutes providing 


ISPEEDY CLOTH CHANGE. 

| 5. Positive eccentric shaft and 
| massive anvil-type base frame 
lwhich means ABILITY TO STAND 
Lp TO OVERLOADS. 


6. Easy access to mechanical 
parts and guaranteed — inter- 


changeability of replacements 
make Gyrex Easy To SERVICE. 
! 7. Spring tensioned cloth su 


' é 
mported on rubber cushioned 


H nei 
sarched frame prevents whipping 


Gyrex Famous 
in Many Fields 
Versatile Screen 


Is Positive Stroke 
Circle-Throw Type 








PASSAIC, N. J.—Unsurpassed | 


in versatility of application and 
in stamina, ROBINS-GYREX 


Sereens are built in a complete | 


range of sizes from 24” x 54” to 


largest and heaviest vibrating 
screens in the world. (See picture 
below). Standard units are avail- 
able with one, two or three 
decks; with heavy, cast base and 


ing or with steel base for sus- 
pended or rigid mounting. 
Quick-Change Attachment 

This special feature available 
on GYREX Screens cuts. the 
time required for cloth changes 
to an absolute minimum. It is a 
particular boon to — who 
must change cloth frequently to 
produce products of varying 
specifications. 

Robins Sereen Cloth 

New Robins Bulletin No. 113 
is a fact-full illustrated story of 
the complete selection of Robins 
Woven Wire Cloth for Vibrating 
Sereens. The bulletin contains 
helpful data on cloth specifica- 
lions, wire diameter, comparison 
of round with square openings, 
ete. Pictures of various Robins 
weaves and cloth-holding meth- 
ods are also shown. Copies of 
Bulletin No. 113 > are available 


without charge. 


World’s Largest’ Screen 








This picture was taken at 


Robins Passaic, N. J. works. 
The Screen is a 


p-| ROBINS-GYREX 72” x 192”. 








| 9. The wide range of sizes and 


H ide alg i : 
sand crystallization — providing |styles available enables Robins 


Plone Ciora Lire. 


SCAPING VIBRATION. 


' &. Serew adjusted 
thalance  weights—which 

t PERFECT BaLrance With No 
ik 

' 


engineers, guided by their broad 


counter-|background of experience, to 
mean|make the most suitable recom- 
making certain of 


| mendations 
Proper APPLICATION. 





172” x 192’’. The latter are the | 


angle adjustment for floor mount- | 
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@ With wartime emphasis on haven't had an opportunity to give oe 
ae: conservation of critical materials the Type L Mine Trolley Shoe Se 
as well as continuous production and Harp a trial send in an order - 
it’s not only patriotic but good _for several today and find out 
business to specify the best current what trouble-free current collec: 
collector you can buy! If you tion can do for you! an 

















JUST TAKE A LOOK AT THESE DESIGN FEATURES! 


Pivotal center of shoe is located in center line 
of wearing surface. No chance for shoe to tilt 
when going forward or backward. No spot con- 
tact or wire burning. Conserves copper! 




















3-inches of wire 
contact surface 
provides plenty of 


Coe Cayeeene Cast in one-piece, the long-wearing 


shoe glides smoothly, without bumping 
or arcing, over wire. 


. Pole head and one-piece 
— harp are malleable iron cast- 
™ ings. Shoe is easily, 


Internal spring keeps quickly replaced. 


shoe assembly in 
proper alignment. 





Heavy copper cable 
shunt. Current goes 
directly from trolley 
to motor cable. No re- 
sistance. No heating. 


MANSFIELD OHIO-U-S-A 


Canadian Ohio Brass Company, Ltd. Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 
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it’s These 


EXTRAS 


That Bring You 
Such Important 
Savings Today 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 





Offices in Principal Cities 





Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


SAVE TIME... MONEY...VITAL MATERIALS 


By Using Longer Lasting . . . More Economical 


HAZACORD 


PORTABLE CORDS AND CABLES 


8 


3) 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


os 





EXTRA FLEXIBILITY. . . Conductors are of fine, soft, tinned 
copper wires, rope stranded to add more flexibility and pre- 


vent costly, annoying kinks. 


EXTRA INSULATION ... On each conductor is a high grade 
rubber compound used because of its resiliency, electrical 


strength and moisture-resistance. 


EXTRA OUTSIDE PROTECTION ... The smooth, tough, rub- 
ber armor jacket used on Hazacord provides ample protec- 
tion against bruising blows, sharp rocks or coal edges, in 
fact, every rough treatment a mining cable must go through. 
Vulcanized under heavy pressure in a metal mold, 
Hazacord is built from the inside out to deliver longer, 
more economical service, no matter how severe the op- 


erating conditions are. 


There is a Hazacord Portable Cord and Cable for 
every electrical mining use, tested and proved in 


actual mining service. 


HAZARD ‘+ Electrical Cables for Mining Use 
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Have You Discussed Modern Mine Haul- 
age with Your Car Builder? 

Make it a point to do so at the earliest 
opportunity. His wide background of ex- 
perience can help you decide what type 
of dumping arrangement, what capacity 
of car or what type of construction best 
suits your needs. 

And don’t forget your haulage system is 
either a bottleneck or a boon to your ton- 
nage flow. Investigate modern mine haul- 
age today for tomorrow may be too late. 
Serve your country and your conscience by 
stepping up efficiency! 


Pal “ef 


MANSFIELD 


Canadian Ohio Brass Company, Lid. 





1. More Tonnage Velocity with less cars—extra 
capacity means fewer cars to do the same job! 


2. Greater Haulage Speeds—heavier, geared-to-the- 
roadbed cars with rigid steel-beam connections 
between them can be hauled at higher speeds with 
less chance of derailment or coal spillage. 


3. Lower Maintenance—steel construction, roller 
bearings, rubber draft gear keep cars out of the repair 
shop—on the job hauling coal for you! 


4. Car Handling Convenience—O-B Automatic 
Coupling simplifies and speeds up car handling, sav- 
ing time at loading, gathering and dumping points. 
5. SAFETY —and don’t forget modern steel mine 
cars with O-B Automatic Coupling cut down derail- 


ments, prevent telescoping in case of wrecks and 
completely eliminate coupling injuries. 





2294-AM 


OHIO-U-S-A 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 
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WAR SPEED-UP 
cannot be safely maintained 
with inadequate lubrication. 
For the safe lubrication of 
STEAM ENGINES 
there are... 













... SINCLAIR STEAM 
CYLINDER and VALVE 


A OILS supported by a long 

record of perfect perform- 
ance in heavily loaded in- 
stallations. No matter how 
difficult the operating con- 
ditions may be, there are 
Sinclair oils exactly suited 
to your plant’s pressures, 
temperatures, moisture con- 
ditions and steam recovery 
requirements. Full informa- 
tion, or lubrication counsel, 
promptly obtained by writ- 
ing to nearest Sinclair office, 
or to Sinclair Refining 
Company, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 








2 AMES poppet valve steam engines in 
Florence Stove Co’s plant, Kankakee, 
Ill. Sinclair lubricants used. 

















Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems, 


















SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Road . 10 West 51st Street RiattO BLDG. 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City KANSAS City * ATLANTA . Fr. Worth 
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INES...one of the necessi- 
M ties of our gigantic war effort 
... today rumble with the noise 
of work. To keep this rumbling 
rhythm steady and incessant, min- 
ing machines and transportation 
systems use large quantities of elec- 
trical power. 

Here, a bustling locomotive 
carries its electrical power around 
with it... like a tail. Over sharp- 


erect 





ee eee 





This familiar trade-mark sym- 
bolizes the best efforts of mod- 
ern research and production. 


GENERAL Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City e 
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edged rails, thumping over shaggy, 
splintered ties, reeling and unreel- 
ing as the locomotive moves back 
and forth, the “tail”... the copper 
power cable...stands up day after 
day delivering the ‘ever-so-vital 
power without interruption. 
Sunex Securityflex”, a product of 
Anaconda research developed to 
withstand not only the rough and 
tumble conditions of inderground 


‘ 


> fARIE 
a A DLE 





mining but also the sun blistering 
service of open pits, is the “tail” 
that’s wagging many mining dogs. 
And the research that built it, the 
invaluable hours of patient experi- 
menting and testing, now speeds 
to develop copper wires and cables 
for an even more potent war effort 
... fora greater industrial front... 
for use in mines, in war-vital plants, 
in bombers and battleships. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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RES AND CABLES OF ¢o 
pr WI \OPPER oN 
- ARE THE LIFE Lines of OUR NA 


Subsidiary of Anaco'sda Copper Mining Company 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive e 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A truck that is rated “heavy duty” for highway 
hauling, too often fails in strip mine hauling. Your 
loads are heavier, pulls are tougher, riding surfaces 
are poorer. Under such conditions, “rated horse- 
power’ means little. What counts most are deliv- 
ered power—traction—maneuverability —rugged- 
ness — special engineering ... and you get them 
ALL in WALTER TRACTOR TRUCKS! 


Most important, you get Walter 4-Point Positive 
Drive, which gives you FOUR powerful driving 
wheels, with 100% traction in each. Patented Lock 
Differentials proportion the torque to each wheel 





Fi 0 _ — You need MORE than 
“Heavy Duty’ Trucks .... 


wit 
4-POINT POSITIVE DRIVE 







according to its traction at all times, putting the 
most power where it is most needed. That's why 
WALTER TRACTOR TRUCKS can be depended 


upon to keep your coal moving in any weather, 


under any road conditions. With spring thaws 
coming on, this is a mighty essential consideration. 
Before buying another truck, it will pay you to 
learn more about this and many other features of 
WALTER TRACTOR TRUCKS. Write today for 


detailed literature. 
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TO ASSURE VICTORY | 


BUY UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE BONDS & STAMPS 





Po. 


The mine cars and locomotive shown above are in 
operation at the Nellis, West Va., mine of the 
American Rollirig Mill Company. 

There are 160 ‘of these large capacity (5 tons} 
modern all-stee] cars in service and 60 more on 


order. All are ‘equipped with Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings.: 


The electric locomotive is a 20-ton Westinghouse. 
It has Timken Béarings in all journal boxes and also 
on the motor armature shaft. 


"If you want to:make ‘em roll," says this operator, 
"specify Timken Bearings for all mining equipment." 
That's a good tip to remember now and in the future. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 







Manafacturers of Timken Timken Tapered Reller 
for automobiles, motor ge 
perce 9 bo and locomotives and 

kinds of industrial machinery; Tieden 


Standard Timken Bearing mine Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seam- ARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


cbt wel sngiieiieks less Tubing; and Timken Rock Bits. TAPERED | ADLER BEARINGS 
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CLEANING 


AND 


SSF PREPARATION 
PROBLEM 


YOU MUST have facts and 
experience to solve your coal 
cleaning and preparation 
problems. Roberts and 








NEW PLANTS NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


DUQUESNE LIGHT CO., 
WARWICK MINE, PA. 








NATIONAL MINING CO.. Schaefer Company engineers 
MUSE No. 3 MINE, PA. can give you both. Our organ- 
ELKHORN COAL CoRP., ization is able to answer your 
senieaiceaiiaitmaieain questions and recommend 
NEW RIVER CO., ; 
OSWALD MINE, W. VA. equipment fitted to your re- 
HUNTER COAL CO., quirements. Wet or dry proc- 
ANTRIM MINE, PA. esses and coarse or fine coal 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., . . . 
seenaniatatis. era ponte available to 
suit your conditions. 
a si . 





Years of experience with large 
plants and small will make sure of the results you 
get whether you are planning simply a revision 
of your present plant or a plant that is complete 
and new from the ground up. A plan from R&S 
will make sure you have what is needed to meet 
today’s conditions. Let's talk it over—no obligation. 





ROBERTS and SCHAEFER CO. 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
P. O. Box 865 2017 ‘**S”? Street, N. W. P. O. Box 570 
PITTSBURGH, PA. WASHINGTON, D. C. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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“The Navy gave them 


to us for 


Production Excellence” 





They‘re owned by 7000 people 
who pulled together, working hard 


“Out there on the Roebling staff you see 
two emblems. The top one, bearing the 
crossed cannons, is the Naval Ordnance 
flag. And below that is a pennant, ‘'E”’ 
... the United States Navy’s flag of Ex- 
cellence. The Navy “E” is something to 
be strived for—at sea, in peacetime, offi- 
cers and men must work all year to 
reach the standard of excellence that 
bestows an “E” on a stack, for engineer- 
ing; on a turret, for gunnery; on a radio 
shack, for communications. Ashore, it’s 
given with the Ordnance flag for another 
kind of excellence—the kind you get 
from seven thousand heads and four- 
teen thousand hands that Roebling 
stands for... Production Excellence. 





When the Navy gave these flags to 
Roebling, they also pinned an “E” on 
every man-jack of the Roebling crew. 
You'll see it proudly worn by the men 































who are today filling your wire rope 
needs. They’re working with the pride 
and satisfaction of master-craftsmen, 
knowing they have pleased one of the 
world’s most demanding customers, 
just as they’ll please you. 





The men who man the open hearths are 
putting something extra into every melt 
of Roebling “Blue Center” Steel. Some- 
thing they gained the day they got their 
“E”, when they watched these same 
hearths swallow a fragment of enemy 
bomb from the hand of a Naval officer, 
to be returned with interest to those 
who menace American liberty. 





You'll get that “something extra” if 
you're in the Navy, using Roebling Wire 
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THAT’S THE ONLY WAY TO MAKE 


ROEBLING 
"Clue Conor 


STEEL WIRE ROPE 


PREFORMED OR NON- PREFORMED 











Rope for any one of its multitude of 
shipboard purposes, such as the slings 
that hoist a plane aboard its mother 
ship. 


You'll get it also if you’re buying Roeb- 
ling “Blue Center” for any of the vital 
industrial uses that must go night and 
day, non-stop...for logging camps, for 
mines or elevators, for plant hoists or 
oil well drilling lines. You'll get it every 
time you use the Roebling trade-mark 
as your buying guide.” 





Roebling Research, plant facilities ; 
Roebling Quality Control and Engineer- 
ing... for years they’ve been putting ex- 
tras into “Blue Center” Wire Rope. 
Extras that you need today, wherever 
wire rope has a dependable, long-lived 
job to do. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 












A Solution to 
Shock 





HOW TO MAINTAIN LUBRICATION WHEN 
FLUID FILMS ARE RUPTURED: 


j y/ Mn : Bearings and gears in this coal 
P00 [A cutter may be subject to heavy 
he pressures and frequent shock 
oads. They are bath-lubricated...literally flooded 
with oil. But under the impact of shock loads, 
fluid films may be ruptured. That means “‘boun- 
dary lubrication”’ with only a microscopic film left 
to protect moving metal parts. To maintain lubri- 


cation under such conditions requires an oil with 
great film strength. 





A There are Gargoyle Oils de- 
Aus signed to answer this need. 
Li hie These oils possess exceptional 
film strength and persistence of film. They stick 
on the job under jolting shock. ..retard machine 
wear ...help coal cutters stay at the “‘face”’ for 
long periods with no time-outs for repairs. 

The Socony-Vacuum man who visits your mine 
can supply you with equally efficient Gargoyle 
Lubricants for every machine you operate. 
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10, HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY PRODUCTION, CALL IN 


SOCONY-VACUU 





M 
or’ Correct Lubrication’ 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. — Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. — White Star Div. 
lubrite Div. — Chicago Div.— White Eagle Div.— Wadhams Div.— Southeastern Div. 
(Baltimore) — Magnolia Petroleum Company — General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 
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Warner it’s ore or coal, the war has everywhere 
created the same demand — maximum production ... which 
means uninterrupted production. 

And whether in track-mounted locomotives, or shuttle 
cars, Edison Alkaline Storage Batteries, with their supreme 
dependability, are everywhere doing their bit to insure 
uninterrupted mine haulage. 

Their rugged cell construction best withstands the rough 
usage occasioned by poor track, switching, derailments, and 
rough mine floors. They thrive on work; can be charged 
rapidly from any d-c source without the need of expert at- 
tention or careful adjustment of rates. 

They are not injured by accidents like short circuits or 
reverse charge. Discharge need not be stopped at any pre- 
scribed limit. During suspension of mine operations, they 
can be laid up indefinitely without risk of deterioration and 
without need of keeping in a charged condition. 

In brief, they are the most dependable known source of 
power for battery operated mine haulage equipment. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


TTERIES 
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LET THE G.T.M. HELP YOU 
MAKE YOUR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT LAST LONGER 


I‘ American factories millions 
of dollars worth of industrial 
rubber goods fail prematurely 
every year due to improper in- 
spection and unintentional abuse. 


This waste must stop—now that 
America’s rubber life line is 
under attack. Every pound of 
rubber must work to the limit 
for victory. 


Today it is essential to take the 
utmost care of any rubber prod- 
uct you now have in operation 
or in stock — because replacement 
may be difficult in the months 
ahead, even on priorities! 


That is where the G. T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man — can 
be of greater help and service to 
you than ever before. In the past 
his expert skill in the 
correct application and 
installation of rubber \{ 
has been responsible for 
countless performance h 
records in all branches 
of industry. 


By consulting the G. T. M. today, 
by following his recommenda- 
tions on the proper handling 
of belting, hose and other rubber 
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MILLIONS IN 
RUBBER WAOIE 


CAN BE SAVED 


IN INDUSTRY! 


products, you can increase their 
service life measurably at a time 
when any increase in their life is 


critical. 


He will be glad to go over your 
installations, to make suggestions 
and give you tips that will enable 
you to obtain all the service built 


into your rubber equip- 








Serving on the Industrial 
Front to guard America’s 
rubber supply 














ment — to prevent waste of 
America’s most precious war 
material. 


This service costs you nothing. 
The G. T. M. will be glad to call 
at your plant —to give you the 
benefit of his specialized training. 


To call in the G. T. M., write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los 
Angeles, California—or phone 


the nearest Goodyear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 


pee MECHANICAL GOODS* 
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in all our equipment for over two 
years,’’ writes the Morocco & Warren Coal 
Company of Trafford, Pennsylvania, ‘‘and 
we find it has reduced our maintenance 
costs at least 20%.” 


Recently they checked a Model 906 coal 
stripping shovel and found it had run over 
10,000 hours with only periodic valve ad- 
justments on the 165 H. P. motor. 


“Before using RING-FREE we drained 
oil at 80 hours, but now we drain it at 125 
hours, an increase of better than 50%. 
To date it has not been necessary to add 
oil between changes.”’ 


“‘W: HAVE been using RING-FREE 


Then Tony Morocco adds: 


“RING-FREE does everything claimed 
for it and we recommend it to anyone who 
is interested in better lubrication.”’ 


RING-FREE is the only oil you need 
for gasoline engines or Diesels. Think how 
that simplifies your lubricating work! 


What RING-FREE has done for others 
it can do for you. Won’t you write us? 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 
50 West 50th St., New York e 624 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago e 530 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


me 


, 


>». 


RINGHRE 


Mo rod ONL 


Copyright 1942 by 
Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 
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STEP UP COAL 
PRODUCTION 


dS See elie es cok. - 0 
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@ As you mobilize your facilities for 
maximum participation in Uncle Sam’s all-out 
war effort, give careful consideration to the many 
and immediate ways CARDOX helps accelerate 
economical production. 


When the face is broken down with CARDOX, 
longer cutter bars can be used... providing more 
coal per face for the loading machine, thereby 
reducing the time lost in moving the units. The 
slow, heaving action of CARDOX rolls the coal 
forward in a loose pile. This permits faster load- 
ing and reduces wear and tear on the loading 
machine. Men can work more efficiently because 
there are no noxious fumes with CARDOX, and 
very little dust. Work can be resumed immedi- 
ately after the face has been dislodged. Other 
CARDOX production-accelerating advantages 
we'll be glad to demonstrate right in your own 
mine include... better supervision... better use 








of men and equipment... better concentration 
of workings ... greater final recovery. 


: 
CARDOX CORPORATION - BELL BUILDING - CHICAGO 
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E JEFFREY MANU 
h Street, Columbus, Ohio 


912-99 North Fourt 
Baltimore Chicago Denver Milwaukee 
Birmingham Cleveland Harlan New York St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Houston Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Detroit Huntington Pittsburgh Terre Haute 
Birmingham Logan-Beckley. Salt Lake City 
Va. Scranton 


Pittsburgh 
Terre Haute 


Harlan, Ky- 








* Watch for COAL AGE’s Apnil 
Number 


Pre-Cincinnati Conventic 


...A "WAR INVENTORY" Issue to Help 
Your 1942 and 1943 Production Planning! 
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Today's War Production Problems... 


In a special message to operators and manufacturers, Dr. Wilbur 
A. Nelson, Administrator of WPB’s Mining Branch, will out- 
line to COAL AGE readers the problems faced by the industry 
today . . . and how we all can work together in specific ways 
to achieve VICTORY MINING RESULTS. 

Sydney A. Hale, chief editor of COAL AGE in a covering 
editorial will summarize the situation that makes this action 
so essential . . . how mining equipment and supply manufac- 
turers and operators are cooperating with WPB to make this 


“War Production Inventory” possible. 


Full Pre-Convention Coverage... 


Here in this April issue you'll find important guidance on how 
to take fullest possible advantage of attending the annual 
Convention and Exposition of the American Mining Congress 
Coal Division (Cincinnati, April 27-May 1) . How to 
coordinate increasing war-time production aims with the most 
efficient use of men, machines and management . . . Contents 
to help you to get the most out of the exhibits in planning for 


1942-1943 problems. 
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Manufacturers... Have you Full Details of the 
job Coal Age’s April WAR INVENTORY ISSUE 
can do for you? 


Here’s a vital job for your adver- 
tising —an accomplishment neces- 
sary for rapid progress in the 
mining industry. This April issue 
will serve as a ‘‘Blueprine of 
Action’’ for your customers and 
prospects to cooperate fast on the 
suggested ‘‘Three Way Inventory”’ 
objective now so vital to all con- 
cerned. If you haven’t received 
our announcement (reproduced at 
the right) outlining the need for 
an industry-wide ‘‘War Inventory’, 
write for a copy NOW / 


An Announcement- 


The industry-wide circulation of this April ‘‘War Production Inven- 
tory’’ edition will insure study, planning and action by responsible 
officials and engineers at the strategic coal producing enterprises 
throughout the United States and Canada (COAL AGE has over 12,500 
paid subscribers). Extra copies will also be distributed throughout 
Convention Week at Cincinnati! Use the full effectiveness of this 
issue to display your ‘‘War Production Line’’, Mining men want and 
need the specific information you can give them in this compact form! 


Final Forms Close March 15, 1942 
Please Reserve Your Space Immediate!y 
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ANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIAN 





Your BEST INSURANCE AGAINST 
REAKDOWNS BETTER LUBRICATION! 


tonnage! Every day the 
it with equipment 


replacements 
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And you face 


and little time for 
_. there’s no let-up in 
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same demand! 
verloaded 


already 0 
More ... more. 


and repairs. 


sight! 

But one thing is in sight: this kind of service Will 
bring out any weak spots in your equipment. In 
instances, however, you'll get a arming be- 
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This car was built for Pioneer Coal Company, 
Kettle Island, Kentucky. Width—6 Ft., Height 

42 In., Sides—14 Ft., Capacity—203.8 
Cu. Ft., Gauge—42 In. 


You can save 10 to 40 
cents per ton on the 
cost of coal by using 
S-D “Automatics” 


We say this because we have the facis 
supporting this claim. Your savings will 
depend somewhat, of course, on condi- 
tions in your mine, but if your present 
cars are not Automatic Drop-Bottom, you 
are sure to be losing profits that you 
could make—profits that dozens of other 





HUME SINCL AIR 
COAL MINING CO. 
30! 





Don’t Ignore the Savings | 0 





This car was built for Big Jim Coal Company, 
Blanche, Kentucky. Width—5 Ft. 11 In., 
Height—18 In., Sides 12 Ft., Capacity—61.7 
Cu. Ft., Gauge—48 In. 


operators are making. You _ probably 
think that the savings we claim are too 
great, but we have the facts to prove 
otherwise. For example: A mine recently 
reported to us the following: Tipple 
Labor reduced 55 per cent; Haulage Efh- 
ciency increased 92 per cent; Time saved 
dumping at tipple 96 per cent; Mainte- 
nance Labor cost on cars reduced 90 per 
cent; and Output increased 28 per cent. 
What would savings like this mean to 
your stockholders? Why not increase the 
size of your dividend checks? It is an 
easy thing to do, as we can prove, if you 
will but give us a chance. 


As to production per mine car, one mine 
having only 40 S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” in 


TRAILERS 


We build trailers with S-D Automatic Drop- 
Bottoms in capacities ranging from 6 to 50 
tons. S-D Automatic Trailers afford continu- 
ous operation—no stops and _ starts for 
dumping. Over-all heights are relatively 
low because the trailers are built close to 
the ground. The bottom doors swing below 
the roadway when discharging, down into 
the bin. In this way the bin is levelled auto- 
matically from end to end until completely 
full—even when the doors are all un- 
latched at one point. Are you interested? 
Air brakes are supplied on trailers and we 
also make air dumping trailers. 
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of S-D Automatics”! 





This car was built for Jamison Coal Company, 
Farmington, West Virginia. Width—6 Ft. 8 
In., Height—47 In., Sides—I11 Ft. 6 In., 
Capacity—228.1 Cu. Ft. Gauge—44 In. 


use of 5 to 6 tons capacity each, and with 
a round trip of 2 miles, is producing 1200 
to 1425 tons per 7 hour shift. This means 
that each average car makes 6 to 7 
round trips per 7 hour shift. This means, 
again, that no time is lost in dumping or 
in hauling—a saving of time which is pos- 
sible only with S-D “Automatics”. The 
most skeptical man who reviews the facts 
must admit that S-D ‘Automatics’ pro- 
duce values that no other mine car can. 
On request we will supply names of many 
companies with similar records. 


Each of the four cars illustrated above 
was built for a special job. They are all 
alike however, in being S-D 1-2-3 ‘Auto- 
matics’’. Each is in the service of a wide- 
awake and well managed mine, and each 
fills the bill 100 per cent. 


RENTAL PLAN 


We back our knowledge of what S-D ‘“Auto- 
matics” will do by offering you an extraordinarily 
liberal Rental Plan. Think of it: The average 
rental cost over a 15 year period will be less than 
2 cents per ton of coal handled. Moreover, we sup- 
ply free repair parts for several years. You can 
rent a mine-full of money saving S-D ‘‘Automatics”’ 
without putting up a cent of cash, and you can 
pay the monthly rentals 5 times over (and more) 
out of the cash savings made with the cars. All the 
time you will have an option to purchase the cars 
and stop the rental contract. But who would? 





This car was built for the Buckhorn Mine of 
the Consolidated Coal Company, Herrin, Illi- 
nois. Width—7 Ft., Height—52 In., Sides—19 
Ft. 4 In., Capacity—386.6 Cu. Ft., Gauge— 
42 In. 
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Shown above is an 8-wheel 
“Whopper Automatic’, for 
strip mines using big capacity 
steam shovels. No car is too 
big to be an S-D “Automatic”. 











Scaseford Day Ion Mork, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
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STED STREET AT 48TH + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Jor NON-STOP, 168-HOUR WEEK 
OPERATION UNDER CAPACITY LOADS — 


Separate the THRUST 
and RADIAL loads into 
these simple RIGHT-ANGLED 

Components 































Particularly when it comes to heavy thrust loads— 
and to rapidly reversing thrust loads—do you reap 
the full benefit from the basic simplicity in Rollway 
Roller Bearing design. For Rollway breaks down all 
loads into their two fundamental components of pure 
thrust and pure radial. 

And Rollway carries these two fundamental loads 
on separate bearings with solid, cylindrical rollers— 
rollers of greater mass and cross-section area. That 
means greater load-carrying capacity and greater 
resistance to shock and vibration in given dimen- 

















sions. It means that EVERY load is carried at RIGHT 
ANGLES to the roller surface. Bearings stand up longer 
with less service attention; torque loads are reduced; 
starting torque is lower, even when a constantly main- 
tained oil film is not possible. 


ENGINEERED to the Job 


Our studies often show ways to adapt 
standard bearings. 


Rollway’s wide range of series and types—engineered for 

thousands of applications in various industries—usually makes 

possible the use of standard-size bearings with consequent ad- 

T Above—Type MN vantages of quick procurement, easy replacement and low cost. 

Thrust Bearing— Double Width Radial Send us your designs for free engineering 
double-acting. Bearing. z . 6 ‘ 

analysis and bearing recommendation. You'll 


; find it particularly valuable for your 
conversions. 
BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 ge & a Fr ' | G % q 
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Fully unattended, automatic 
operation 


No need to tie up operating or 
maintenance men where IGNITRON 
RECTIFIERS are in action! Operation 
can be made completely automatic, per- 
mitting units to be operated without 
attention even in isolated locations. 





Westinghouse 
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of a-c power input 


New high conversion efficiency—new high ability to take over- 
loads without harm—means more continuous, uninterrupted d-c 
power for cutting, loading, and hauling coal. That’s why the new, 
single-anode tank Westinghouse IGNITRON RECTIFIER offers 
important aid in today’s production picture. 

Even more important in mining service, short-time overloads, 
even short circuits, will not harm the IGNITRON RECTIFIER. 
Circuit breaker settings may be adjusted safely to reduce the inter- 
ruptions caused by temporary peak load demands. Production 
consequently can be maintained more steadily. 

To meet the requirements of mining service, the IGNITRON 
has been kept lightweight and compact. It is easily made portable. 
Moved periodically, it can be located near the face of the coal mining 
operation, thus reducing distribution losses. Write today for com- 
plete descriptive booklet B-3024, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Department 7-N. J-10216 


Ignitron Rectifiers 
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JOY 32" SHUTTLE CAR 
342 ton capacity for low 
seam operations. 


sin parece bes JOY 11-BU LOADER 
JOY 42" SHUTTLE CAR hk teeney Beaks cama at 


6 ton capacity for high ' “er” J high capacity, 8-10 tons 
seams. ‘ per minute. 








Agriculture today is no longer the leisurely 
industry it once was—America’s profitable 
JOY 14-BU LOADER ~~ \; farms are mechanized to a high degree— 


\ high capacity low vein the farm hand of yesterday is the farm- 
machine... only 26" high _ ss 


- 5 tons per minute, mechanic of today— 

Coal Mining, too, has found that the true 
answer to fast, profitable operation lies in 
mechanization. We will be glad to confer 


with you. 
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Cut Square with a Cutter 


A gap between the end of the safety fuse and the explosive charge of the blasting 
cap may result in a misfire. Gaps can be caused by cutting the fuse at an angle, A 





or even by ragged edges, due to the use of a dull knife. agel 
Use the fuse cutter. It’s specially devised for the job of cutting fuse. It cuts perf 
straight through—cleanly, squarely, positively—without crushing in the walls of ther 
the covering, or sealing the powder core with waterproofing. chai 
With the Ensign-Bickford Fuse Cutter you can also slit the end of the fuse ence 
and crimp the cap. Send for the Safety Fuse booklet. rp 
ta 
that 

THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY e SIMSBURY, CONN. are 
Manufacturers of Safety Fuse since 1836—also Primacord-Bickford Detonating Fuse pri 

ma 
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“Ten Silver Months 





“VERY WEAPON we make today is worth ten that we 

E might produce next year; for this year — 1942 — is the 
critical year in the existence of the United States.” 

This grim challenge was thrown at American industry 
by Donald Nelson in his first speech as chief of the War 
Production Board. He was speaking to a group of business 
paper editors, called together to receive at first hand Mr. 
Nelson’s urgent message to the industries they serve. 

“We've wasted the golden months”, he declared, “the 
months in which we could have expanded our steel indus- 
try, our chemical industry, our copper industry, and all the 
others, so that we would have plenty of everything. But we 
still have ten silver months— the months that remain in 
1942—and in them we can do things that we never thought 
possible.” 

To that objective Mr. Nelson has dedicated his high 
talents and boundless energy. And to that task he asks 
American industry to apply the. full measure of its re- 
sources and skill. 

That challenge should be all that it takes to exact from 
industry the last ounce of its energies. For by now we all 
can see that in this war the American way of life is at 
stake. American industry is the essence of the American 
way of life. Neither can survive without the other. So, even 
if it had no better reason, industry must go all out to win 
this war as a measure of self-preservation. Here self-interest 
and patriotic duty are synonymous. American industry can- 
not afford to let America lose this war. 

The 1942 job is crucial. If it is well done we have a 
chance to win. If it is badly done we cannot possibly 
win. There is the measure of the responsibility that now 
rests upon the shoulders of industrial management. 

It is not just Donald Nelson who asks this of industry. 
He speaks for the millions of fighting men— on land, at 
sea, in the air — the world over, whose eyes turn so des- 
perately to the workshops of America. There and there 
alone can they see the hope of victory. 

The people of America are not going to let those men 
down. They demand of industry every effort and every 
sacrifice that may be necessary to back them up. On that 
score, American industry stands, of necessity, on trial be- 
fore our people. It must come through — or else! 
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As industry goes all out to meet this demand, its man- 

agement asks of those who set its tasks and supervise its 
performance the utmost possible cooperation. It asks of 
them specifically an understanding of its problems and a 
chance to work them out without unnecessary interfer- 
ence. It asks for protection against attack from the rear 
while it concentrates its energies against the common foe. 
It asks a truce on economic reforms and social experiments 
that have nothing to do with winning the war and that 
are bound to arouse misgiving and mistrust amongst the 
proprietors of industry. Above all, it asks that it be not 
mace a political scapegoat for every deficiency that is sure 
to develop in the confusion of a war effort. 
‘L his does not mean that industry resents honest criticism 
or constructive direction. Neither does it mean that it is 
un\illing to do its best unless it can have its own way in all 
things The managers of industry are practical men. They 


know better than anyone else that unprecedented condi- 
tions call for new methods, that they must be open-minded 
to every criticism sincerely directed toward winning the 
victory. They know that no one can afford to be smug in 
the face of a national crisis. 

There would be no point to my rehearsing here the 
pros and cons of such criticisms. Time is too short for that. 
Only in its performance can industry write a convincing 
answer to its critics. But as a help toward the achievement 
of that performance, I should like to clear up, if I can, 
one prolific source of misunderstanding and mistrust. 

I refer to the solicitude of industrial managers as to 
where their companies may find themselves after the war. 
This concern for the future sometimes is misinterpreted to 
mean that management is blind to the urgency of the 
present. But it does not mean that. It is a perfectly natural 
anxiety that must be felt by any responsible management 
operating under the American enterprise system — which is 
one of the things we are fighting to preserve. 

Under our system, the managers of industry cannot but 
feel a sense of responsibility to its owners, not merely for 
current dividends on their investments but also for the 
conservation of their properties. That means they must feel 
some concern over what may happen after the war to a 
business that now must go all out to help win the war. 
And their concern is but part of a general concern over what 
may be the effect of the war on the whole American way of 
life, preservation of which is our reason for being at war. 

To give practical effect to that concern under present 
conditions is one of the problems of management. It is 
not an insuperable problem. Competent management will 
be able to surmount it, I am sure. But the right kind of 
help from those in authority can make the job a lot 
easier. And let us note in passing that the problem cannot 
be written off, as some critics of business seem to think, 
merely by setting off against it the profits that business 
can make on war contracts. That misses the whole point. 

For a business enterprise is not, as many seem to think, 
just a “‘profit-machine.” It is not set up and operated by its 
owners and managers for the sake of this month’s or this 
year’s profits, without regard to any other consideration. 

The fact is that any worth-while business must operate 
as a going concern. It consists not only of stockholders 
and managers, but also of employees, markets, distributors, 
and dealers. Mostly, I might say, of markets, distributors, 
and dealers. They are the “reason for being” of any busi- 
ness, the source of its payrolls and its profits. 

No competent management wants to scrap such essen- 
tial elements of its business just for the sake of war-bred 
profits, however large they might look . . . at the moment. 
Most of the original reluctance to get into arms produc- 
tion, for which industry has been criticized, was not due 
to a “greed for profits”, as has been charged. Rather did it 
arise from management’s mistrust of “war profits” that can 
be made only by sacrificing the essential elements of a 
healthy business. 

x * x 


But now industry faces a dire national emergency. The 
survival of our country and all its institutions — including 
American business—is at stake. So management must shape 
its course to meet without stint every need of the war 











cffort. hat means it must subordinate to that effort every 
other concern. To lose the war is to lose all. We must 
first win the war if we would save anything. 

To the men of management that presents a grave re- 
sponsibility. It is fair to ask whether government can do 
anything to help them meet it. One simple thing I think 
government can and should do. It cannot dissolve all the 
concerns of management, but it can help substantially. 

Government should do all it can to help management 
conserve those assets of business that will contribute to 
post-war reconstruction, when that can be done without 
prejudice to getting on with the war. 

Let me explain. Broadly speaking, every business com- 
prises three elements. One is its tangible assets — its facto- 
ries, machinery, equipment, and materials. Another is its 
productive capacity —its management, organization, trained 
working force. A third is its intangible assets — the good- 
will, familiarity, acceptance, and recognition that it enjoys 
amongst its dealers, customers, and prospective customers. 

When the nation goes to war government becomes the 
one dominant customer of a business. Of these three ele- 
ments, the first two — plant facilities and organization — 
become of paramount importance to the job in hand. But 
so far as the government buyer is concerned, the third 
drops to minor importance. 

But that third element cannot be ignored by the man- 
agers responsible for that business. For it will be their 
inainstay when they must rebuild that business after the 
war, when government has lost all interest in its existence, 
except as a source of tax revenue. That is why government 
can help greatly if now, during the war, it recognizes the 
legitimate concern of management to conserve those as- 
sets that will be essential to survival after the war. 

Everyone recognizes the obligation of government to 
demand that the individual business go all out for war 
production, to forbid the production of goods not essential 
to wage war and to commandeer those that are, to require 
that a business sacrifice its markets and disrupt its distribu- 
tion organization. No one questions the right of govern- 
ment to restrict arbitrarily the amount of earnings that a 
business may retain as profit from its war activities. In 
short, no one questions the right of government to become 
the dominant partner in any business that may be needed 
to win the war and, as dominant partner, to put the 
national need above any conflicting interest of the business. 

But, as it does all this, government should remember 
that the survival of that business is staked on the public’s 
knowledge and use of those discontinued or commandeered 
products, on the stability of that crippled dealer organiza- 
tion, on the ability of the business to maintain its standing 
in a market-place from which, temporarily, it may be barred. 

And government can help management to deal with the 
exacting task it now faces, if it will do all it can to avert 
the needless sacrifice of business interests that do not con- 
flict with war needs, if it will but remember that one of 
these days, that business again will be on its own, gather- 
ing up whatever resources it may have left, recreating its 
markets, rebuilding its distribution channels, reestablish- 
ing itself as a going concern . . . and doing all this in a 
competitive world without benefit of war orders. 

The only foundation upon which any business can hope 
to rebuild when that day comes is its customers’ mem- 
ory of its name and their understanding of its prod- 
ucts. Whatever credit may be coming to it for its war 
cffort will not avail it very much if it permits itself to be 
forgotten. Its chief assets in that day will be the identity, 
recognition, and acceptance it still enjoys amongst those 
to whom it must look for business. 

That is why so many business men, already going all 


out on their war jobs, become apprehensive whenever som 

word or act of a legislator or government official seems t 

question the validity of their sales, promotion, and advc 

tising activities during the war. For they know that it : 
by such measures alone that any management can ho, 

to conserve — while its business goes to war — the values 
it will need when it returns to civilian service. 

That is why I ask government to do all it can to allay 
such uncertainties, te reassure business of its desire to help 
conserve those intangible assets that mean so much to 
business security. For that, I believe, will strengthen the 
hand of management in a big way as it goes all out on the 
vital job Donald Nelson has staked out for industry. 
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He has told us that if we are to make these ten silver 
months productive enough to make up for the golden 
months that are gone, industry must do things it never 
thought it could do. That is dead nght. For America now 
finds itself in a position it never thought it could be in. 

All too slowly, but very surely, it is dawning upon us 
that this is OUR WAR. Moreover it was our war long 
before we knew it or did much about it. So our job today 
is not merely to match the current production of our ene- 
mies. ‘That is not enough. We must produce also enough 
to match the surplus of resources they had built up before 
we got started. We must produce enough not only for 
our own needs, but also for all the United Nations. 

Moreover we must produce all that we need for decisive 
victory, for anything short of that will mean defeat. If we 
would save the American way of life, we must destroy once 
and for all the forces that threaten it. A stalemate would 
mean but an armed truce and what that might do to the 
American way of life and to American industry no one 
dares to guess. Victory must mean decisive victory. And 
this, very definitely is our war. 

And just as definitely, this is OUR YEAR. For in this 
year — 1942 —we must prevent our enemies from achiev 
ing an advantage that might put victory forever beyond 
our reach — despite all our vast resources. It is an appalling 
fact that victory may slip beyond our grasp — not in 1943 
or in 1944—but during the months just ahead of us. 

“Industry’s responsibility in all of this is great,” says 
Donald Nelson. “The job will take brains and initiative, 
but we can do it if we go out with a will.” 

To Mr. Nelson, that initiative means that industry must 
lead rather than follow in the march to more intensive 
use of our machines and our man-power. We dare not wait 
for new facilities to meet our mounting needs. More and 
more we must press for more widespread subcontracting 
and conversion. And he is counting on that initiative, 
backed by ever more aggressive effort, to avert or to mini- 
mize the compulsory measures that now seem imminent. 

‘We must stop thinking about what we’re going to do 
to the enemy in 1943 and start thinking of what we’re 
going to do to him in March of 1942.We must make today 
the things we would be making next year . . . if we had 
the time to spare.” 

That, says Donald Nelson, is the task of American in- 
dustry during the next “Ten Silver Months.” And to that 
gigantic task American industry now must bend every 
ounce of its abundant strength. 
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Pertinent and Impertinent 


@ AND IT Is essential to keep in mind 
Pearl Harbor. Money is needed to 
finance our victory campaign. Buy 
Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps 
now. 


e INCREASED storage of coal, all 
agree, is a highly desirable goal. 
But sound, valid reasons may be 
expected to further this objective 
with less chance of adverse reper- 
cussions than purely emotional ap- 
peals. 


¢ How aout idle equipment? If it 
can be used, steps should be taken 
to ready it for service if it is not 
already in such condition. But if it 
is unusable, the government says 
scrap it so it can be used to make 
new and vitally needed steel and add 
to the available supplies of other 
metals. 


e“A MILLION tons per fatality” 
would be a good slogan for 1942. 
Production per fatality in recent 
years has been about 350,000 tons, 
so a jump to a million appears to 
be a jump indeed. But the records 
of several companies show that it is 
entirely possible. Now, more than 
ever, is the time to crack down on 
injuries and fatalities. Men trained 
in first-aid and mine-rescue become 
anxious to relieve suffering and save 
lives. Similarly, men who have stud- 
ied safety are keen to avoid injury. 
Recognizing safety as a skill that 
can be acquired will do more to 


make a safe man than an acre of 
inspirational sermons. 


e YES, THAT IS the milkman breath- 
ing down the back of your neck. He 
is, believe it or not, a member of the 
United Mine Workers—at least in 
some sections of the country—along 
with cosmetic employees and other 
workers once thought somewhat far 
removed from mining. How come? 
District 50 takes in gas, coke and 
byproduct workers. Since certain 
plastics used in button manufacture 
are derived from coking, button 
workers have an apportunity to sign 
up. Casein, a milk product, also is 
used in making buttons, so farmers 
with cows are invited to get on the 
wagon, and some have done so. 


e WaT are some of the things a 
coal man might be giving thought to 
about now? How about the speci- 
mens below, along with even greater 
stress on efficient production, prep- 
aration, maintenance and safety ? 

1. More encouragement of coal 
storage while coal and transporta- 
tion still are relatively plentiful. 

2. A survey of needs for materi- 
als and supplies for the coming year 
for his own information and trans- 
mission to manufacturers and the 
War Production Board. 

3. More pressure on economical 
use of material and on finding and 
using substitutes for rubber and 
steel and other metals. 

4. Mining of scrap piles and sal- 
vage of usable materials. Metal 
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scrap, particularly, should be raked 
up and shipped out to help alleviate 
shortages. 

5. Setting up a system of hiring 
and training new men to replace 
those taken by the draft or lost for 
other reasons. 


In the Right Direction 


NUMEROUS professional organiza- 
tions have served and are serving 
coal mining and coal-mining men, 
although relatively few address 
much of their efforts to electrical 
and mechanical work and still fewer 
to maintenance. Electrical and me- 
chanical however, 
are growing in number and giving 
increasingly valuable service, but 
maintenance still is largely neglected 
from the organizational standpoint. 

So doubly welcome is the news 
that coal men in the Monongahela 
Valley region of western Pennsyl- 
vania and northern West Virginia 
have decided to do something about 
it. With the growing stress on keep- 
ing equipment operating at peak 
capacity, their establishment of an 
organization designed to throw 
more light on maintenance ques- 
tions is a step that warrants wide- 
spread emulation. 


organizations, 


Smiles 


NOTHING succeeds like success! 
Allocation in the anthracite region 
prospers largely because business 
has been so brisk that the tonnage 
allocated has been enough to please 
everybody at the reasonable prices 








obtainable. And because business is 
brisk, the bootleggers are going 
back to work for the coal companies 
or making agreements with them to 
lease the bootleg holes and deliver 
the coal at the breaker, which again 
pleases the company and increases 
its allotment. 

Moreover, the draft and the de- 
mand of defense industries reduce 
both the army of bootleggers and 
the number of miners in legitimate 
employment. So the bootleggers can 
get back into a legitimate occupa- 
tion. Thus there are smiles every- 
where. Though there are no big 
war contracts in the region, busi- 
ness in Anthracitia is looking up. 
One wish still remains unfulfilled: 
the call to help in meeting the coke 
scarcity at blast furnaces and cupo- 
las has not yet been heard, but 
many are confident it will be before 
the war is over. 


Can You Help? 


SUPPLYING the that this 
country needs for victory requires 
the use of every possible machine 
tool in working condition. It there- 
fore has been suggested that oper- 
ators of shops throughout the nation 
check their equipment and see if 
their schedule will permit some par- 
ticipation in the manufacture of 
military equipment. Lathe equip- 
ment, for example, may be used to 
turn pins on a subcontract. If any 
operator of a coal-mine shop thinks 
he has capacity and labor to spare 
for war work, he will find the War 
Production Board glad to suggest 
ways in which he can do his bit. 


arms 


Brains Versus Suffering 


WHEN machines or methods new 
to the workmen and officials of a 
mine are introduced, too frequently 
a man is injured before officials have 
become cognizant of a danger which 
is easy to guard against or to avoid. 
The answer is simple. Management 
should recognize the chance of hid- 
den dangers with new equipment 
and delegate a competent official to 
study the proposed change from the 
standpoint of detecting the dangers 
by exercise of gray matter rather 
than by human injuries. 
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A visit and thorough study at one 
of several mines of long experience 
with the equipment or method 
should reveal the inherent dangers. 
Usually a relatively inexpensive 
guard, an automatic device or a 
safety rule incorporated in the job 
training avoids the potential hazard. 
Where a manufacturer’s demonstra- 
tor is on the job, he, too, usually 
warns of these dangers. 


Fuel Technology 


FoR SOME YEARS men have wan- 
dered one by one into fuel technol- 
ogy. They alone know how they got 
there. No signboards showed the 
way, for the colleges until just re- 
cently furnished no curriculums. By 
leaving well-worn roads leading to 
careers in mining, mechanical or 
chemical engineering and climbing 
the fences, they at last arrived at 
fuel technology, being acclaimed, 
however, as something else than 
eraduates of that study. They had 
to explain their presence in this 
strange company of individuals 
who had strayed in from recognized 
professions and who had concen- 
trated their talents on a profession 
that no one recognized and which 
seemed to have neither beginning 
nor end. 

This is a matter to be corrected. 
A few curriculums for fuel technol- 
ogists should be created. Pennsyl- 
vania State College has one, and 
there should be more. Research 
without teaching will do little for 
progress; with teaching we may 
hope that the brilliant advances in 
petroleum technology will be dupli- 
cated. Plenty of material for such a 
course is provided already and 
more will follow until those who 
map the curriculums will find there 
is an embarrassment of riches. As 
it is now, the information available 
is given to men as an aside in 
courses having a wholly different 
purpose. With graduates of fuel 
technology entering the professional 
field, pure may be 
shocked at so much compartment- 
ing of the fund of human knowledge, 
but no individual can “know it all.” 

True, the public may believe coal 
to be only a black substance dug 
out of the ground and nothing 
more, and that fuel technology is 


scientists 








an entirely unjustified innovation, 
but the public in this needs instruc- 
tion. It believes everything simple 
but what it has itself already es- 
sayed. The more the so-called “pro- 
fessional engineering” examiners 
scoff at fuel technology as a science 
and try not to recognize it, the 
more need that courses be estab- 
lished to convince them of its im- 
portance, and the more surely must 
the road to it be provided with a 
hard surface, shoulders and mark- 
ers. For fuel technology is the life- 
blood of the correct use of fuels. 
Why should mining, mechanical 
and chemical engineers with a smat- 
tering of fuel technology be recog- 
nized as experts in the combustion 
of fuels, and men who make it their 
life work be regarded as interlop- 
ers, despite an equally intensive 
training in the subject of their 
choice? 


Coal to the Rescue? 


RESTRICTION of the use of nat- 
ural gas and oil for fuel and heat- 
ing purposes already is under way 
in some sections of the country and 
may be expected to give way even- 
tually to full rationing everywhere 
to conserve these fuels as much as 
possible for essential war produc- 
tion and activities. The situation 
offers both an opportunity and an 
obligation to the coal industry, 
which long has maintained that it 
is in a more favorable position to 
take care of not only normal de- 
mands for its product but also of 
demands resulting from curtail- 
ments in supplies of other fuels. 

“But the development of the condi- 
tion alluded to above should give 
coal producers pause for thought. 
Just how well is the industry pre- 
pared to fill any extra demands 
which may be placed upon it? If 
it should find itself lacking, what 
steps may be taken to improve its 
position? Now clearly is the time 
to prepare to get out a larger ton- 
nage and, even more important, to 
prepare plans for assisting to the 
utmost in the speedy, efficient move- 
ment of coal to the consumer and 
in equitable rationing if that should 
come to pass. Plans made now may 
save much grief later. 
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WASHINGTON ROUNDUP 


Highlights From the Nation's Nerve Center 


Men, Machines, Money 


An ARMY of 3,600,000 men is the 
goal in 1942. If reached—and indi- 
cations are that it will be—this total 
will necessitate the induction of 
2,000,000 additional men this year. 
To replace them in industry, the 
government is pressing its program 
for securing and training new work- 
ers—both women and men unfit for 
military service or deferred for 
various reasons. 

To equip this Army, the Presi- 
dent’s victory blueprint calls for, 
among other things, 60,000 air- 
planes, 45,000 tanks and 20,000 
anti-aircraft guns in 1942 as a start 
on a greatly expanded program for 
1943, involving, for example, dou- 
bling the airplane output. To move 


these men and their equipment 
where necessary and also handle 


vital materials, the blueprint also 
calls for 8,000,000 tons of shipping 
in 1942. Indications are that the bill 
will be filled. 

$141,000.000.000 is the 
score to date in financing the cost 
of ultimate victory. Approval of the 
$21,000,000.000 Navy Appropria- 
tion Act on Feb. 7 brought the total 
of all Congressional cash appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations 
for war purposes to $105,000,000.- 
000. In addition, there were RFC 
commitments for war objectives of 
$5,130,000.000. On Feb. 17, the 
House approved, 371 to 0, an Army, 
Navy and lend-lease appropriation 
of $32,070.901,900, of which the 
share is $22,888,901,900. 


Over 


Army’s 


Industry's New Role 


CONVERSION, meaning changing 
plants now manufacturing peace- 
time goods to the production of mu- 
nitions, is the “only straight, fast 
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road to victory” in the opinion of 
Donald M. Nelson and the War Pro- 
duction Board. Industries already 
being converted include the automo- 
bile, typewriter and_ refrigerator. 
Ultimately, it may be expected that 
basic requirements of peace-time 
goods will be limited to a minimum 
number of plants, with the rest 
turned to war output. 

“Every weapon we make today is 
worth ten we might produce next 
vear,’ Mr. Nelson told the conver- 
sion meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors 
on Feb. 13. More output must be 
obtained from present war plants 
and, since time and materials are 
not available for building new, con- 
version is a necessity. Furthermore, 
the services of small producers must 
be enlisted to the limit. 

Mining, by its very nature, will 
he less affected by this program 
than other industries, but it still has 
the job of filling the bill for coal as 
efficiently as possible: maintaining 
its working force by recruiting and 


training new employees; and help- 
ing the WPB and the nation in a 
vital problem by the wiser use and 
conservation of materials. 


Manpower 


THE INCREASE in war production, 
it is forecast, will require over 10,- 
000,000 more workers in 1942, in 
addition to Army inductions. These 
workers and Army men, it is expect- 
ed, will come from the following 
sources: men now employed in non- 
essential industries, some 7,900,- 
000; self-employed, 400,000; agri- 
cultural, 400,000; unemployed, 
1,500,000; new workers, 2,000,000. 
About 37 percent must be skilled, 
38 percent semi-skilled, ¢nd 25 per- 
cent unskilled. 

No material changes have been 
made in selective-service standards, 
although, among others, certain mo- 
tion-picture employees and union 
leaders in “key” positions now are 
classed as “essential” and consider- 
ation is being given to preventing 
a drain on farm help resulting from 
inductions into the Army and re- 
cruiting by industry. 

The last registration apparently 
will make possible the first step in 
increased control of labor. Reports 
indicate that new registrants will be 
required to return questionnaires 
revealing skills and status of em- 
ployment, with the idea that the in- 
formation will be used as a means 
of spotting skilled men and encour- 
aging them to move voluntarily into 
industries more in of their 
services. 

If this plan does not solve the 
problem, an executive order and 
legislation to permit shifting work- 
ers are the next steps reported un- 
der consideration. Requests for de- 
ferment of “essential” or “key” men 


need 
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must continue to be presented indi- 
vidually to the draft boards having 
jurisdiction. 


Storage Plugged 


WirH producers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and allied interests actively 
promoting the storage of coal under 
the leadership of the Office of Solid 
Fuels Coordination, WPB came to 
the bat with General Inventory Or- 
der No. M-97 on Feb. 13 specifically 
revoking the inventory restrictions 
imposed by Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 in so far as they apply to coal 
and coke. 

To enable the transportation sys- 
tems of the country to do a better 
job, permission for them to pool 
their resources during the war 
emergency was formally granted 
them by the government Feb. 17. 
Thus, railroads, bus and truck lines, 
steamship companies and _ other 
common carriers are permitted to 
join in any necessary cooperative 
plan with government sanction. 


Fuel Control 


NATURAL GaAs probably acquired 
the distinction last month of being 
the first fuel to be rationed in the 
present war effort, if one discounts 
last fall’s abortive attempt to cur- 
tail gasoline consumption. In an 
order issued Feb. 15, WPB re- 
stricted the use of natural and 
mixed gas in Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia, effective March 
1, with a proviso that the order 
would apply elsewhere only when a 
shortage exists or is imminent (see 
news section for complete report). 
The possibility of oil rationing also 
was raised by Oil Coordinator Ickes 
in testifying before the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee Feb. 
17 in favor of a new cross-country 
pipe line. 

The gas restriction order, which 
exempts the manufactured product 
and is designed to assure adequate 
supplies of the natural product for 
war production, prohibits delivery 
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to new structures for heating and to 
heating equipment that has been 
converted from some other fuel to 
gas unless such conversion is com- 
pleted within ten days after issuance 
of the order. Delivery to any new 
non-residential consumer, or any 
increase in such deliveries, also is 
prohibited unless standby facilities 
are installed, the consumer can use 
no other fuel or permission is 
granted by the Director of Industry 
Operations. 

Meanwhile, further steps were 
taken to assure proper functioning 
of the coal and related interests 
with the appointment Feb. 11 of an 
Industry Committee on Solid Fuels 
made up of representatives of bitu- 
minous and anthracite companies, 
coke producers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, tidewater and Great Lakes 
dock operators, railroads and other 
transportation organizations, mine 
labor and the public. For further 
details, see the news section. 


Coal Prices 


ANNOUNCING that bituminous 
producers during the period Oct. 1, 
1940-Sept. 30, 1941, had sold coal 
at prices averaging 12c. per ton 
over the minimums established un- 
der the Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937, the Bituminous Coal Division 
stated early in February that steps 
were being taken to ascertain the 
extent of changes as a prelude to 
appropriate adjustments in mini- 
mums. Had producers sold at the 
minimums, their “realization” 
would have been $2.01. The actual 
average price was $2.13. 

Current cost, to be used as a basis 
for establishing new minimums at 
some as yet unspecified time, was set 
at $2.1947 (weighted average for 
the U.S.) in findings in General 
Docket 21 released early in Febru- 
ary. This is an increase of 10.63c. 
over the weighted average deter- 
mined in Docket 15. By districts 
(see news section), the changes 
ranged from a decrease of 18.80c. 
to an increase of 56.72c. 

Meantime, hearings on the ques- 
tion of setting maximum coal prices 
continued in February, with some 
speculation as to whether jurisdic- 
tion over such prices might not be 


taken by OPA under its new pricing 
and rationing powers, which pro- 
vide, however, that such powers may 
be delegated to other agencies or 
authorities. OPA, however, did set 
maximums on Connellsville beehive 
furnace coke at $6 per ton f.o.b. 
cars and revised Schedule 29, cov- 
ering byproduct prices. 


Materials Scarcer 


REFLECTING the growing pinch in 
metals, manufacturers of coal-min- 
ing equipment last month asked for 
forbearance on delays in deliveries. 
With orders for war purposes flow- 
ing into the steel mills at an acceler- 
ated rate, indications were that busi- 
ness carrying no preference rating 
or priorities higher than A-3 would 
be held back for some time. The 
growing tightness in steel and other 
metals also was matched by rumors 
that priorities would be revised to 
give essential industries a_ better 
chance at available supplies, while 
the Mines Priorities Branch contin- 
ued to stress the necessity of pro- 
ducers advising WPB and suppliers 
of their probable future needs. 

The need for rubber conservation 
resulted in further restrictions on its 
use, topped off by the institution of 
rationing of recapped or retreaded 
tires and recapping or retreading 
materials effective Feb. 19. More 
stringent specifications on the use 
of rubber in such items as conveyor 
and transmission belts, hose, elec- 
trical wire and cable and many 
other products were set up. De luxe 
grades are scheduled for abandon- 
ment, although the set-up provides 
that such items as conveyors and 
transmission belts, etc., will be avail- 
able in necessary quantities. 

Manufacturers of electrical ca- 
bles will continue to fill orders and 
such cables may be obtained as 
usual through the Mines Priorities 
Branch. Mine operators having dif- 
ficulty obtaining tires may apply to 
State Administrators, it is stated, 
who have been assigned quotas for 
special distribution in addition to a 
special WPB reservoir. All priority 
forms and orders, with a few excep- 
tions, may now be reproduced ac- 
cording to the terms of Regulation 


No. 5, issued Feb. 5. 
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BIG CARS BEHIND LOADERS 


Plus Underground Transfer Station 


Increase Machine Output at Peerless Mine 


OADING MACHINES have been 

enabled to produce about 75 tons 
more per shift with smaller crews as 
a result of the installation of big 
drop-bottom cars and a transfer sta- 
tion, or ramp, at the Peerless mine, 
Templeton Coal Co., near Sullivan, 
Ind. An old operation with a small 
shaft, the mine previously had relied 
on wooden cars holding, until con- 
ditions changed adversely about the 
end of 1939, approximately 3,900 lb. 
For maximum output, three changing 
locomotives were used behind each 
loading machine, and on that basis an 
average shift’s work under the orig- 
inal conditions was considered to be 
200 cars. The same cars still are em- 
ployed behind those loading machines 
not served by the ramp, as well as for 
main-line haulage and hoisting of 
ramp coal. 

The increase of 75 tons in machine 
production with big cars is not an in- 
crease over the output obtained under 
the conditions originally prevailing in 
the mine. Rather, it is the difference 
between what the production would 
have been with small cars under the 
adverse conditions lately encountered 
and what it actually is with big cars 
under identical conditions. Thus, 
though the big cars so far have not 
bettered performance as compared 
with the old days they have prevented 
what would have been a material drop 
with the smaller equipment and a 
larger crew. 

Reasons for the installation of the 
big cars and ramp were several. A 
major one was a decrease in the 
height of the seam, necessitating cut- 
ting down the rear ends and thus re- 
ducing original car capacity 200 to 
300 lb. This. in conjunction with a 
lengthening main-line haul, made a 
growing car shortage still more acute. 
lempleton officials also foresaw con- 
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Loading machines, tests have 
shown, average 75 tons more per 
shift at Peerless mine as a result 
of the installation of 8-ton drop- 
bottom cars and an underground 
transfer station for reloading the 
coal into the original 2-ton equip- 
ment for hoisting. Ten of these 
cars, with six gathering locomo- 
tives, handle over 1,100 tons per 
shift from three track-mounted 
loading machines in spite of an 
adverse change in conditions. 





By IVAN A. GIVEN 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 





siderable advantage in the fact that, 
where conditions would permit, only 
50 changes would be required for 
a normal loading-machine tonnage, 
against the previous standard of 200, 
saving in haulage equipment and la- 
bor, improving working conditions, 
and providing more opportunity for 
making up delays, since, for the same 
tonnage, car-changing time would be 
cut to one-fourth. Safety would be 
promoted by reducing the number of 
couplings and other operations for a 
given tonnage. 

On top of that there was the fur- 
ther possibility of even higher load- 
ing-machine output growing out of 
the reduction in changing time. While 
the latter has not yet been realized, 
since the territory in which the first 
ramp set-up was made is character- 
ized by thinner coal, bad top and very 
heavy grades, the big cars have en- 
abled the loading equipment they 
serve to maintain nearly its former 
production level, whereas, if small 


had been continued, the loss, 
as stated, would have been 75 tons or 
more per machine-shift. This loss fig- 
ure was determined from performance 
with small cars on the few occasions 
the ramp has been shut down for re- 
visions or repairs, it being the first 
of its particular type and therefore 
requiring the usual adaptation to 
actual operating conditions. 

Peerless works the Glendora, a 
“stray” seam in approximately the 
same position as the No. 5 but quite 
different in character. Thickness in 
the workings served by the ramp is 
6 to 7 ft., although it drops to as low 
as 41% ft. in nearby territory and to 
2% ft. or less somewhat farther 
south. With the present equipment, 
mining probably will be carried down 
to 5 to 51% ft. In the older workings, 
thickness ranged from 7 to 9 ft. 
Cover thickness now averages 250 ft., 
and local grades up to 22 per cent are 
encountered. The top is a thick gray 
slate, the lower part of which, with 
gas pressure an added factor, tends 
to separate and fall. Plenty of tim- 
ber therefore is a necessity, with the 
minimum two rows of posts on each 
side of the track in rooms, frequently 
supplemented by extra posts and 
crossbars 6 to 8 in. thick. 

Production equipment at Peerless, 
aside from cars, locomotives, etc., 
consists of Goodman 260-A_ track- 
mounted loading machines (one 360 
now in development), Goodman track- 
mounted bottom cutters and Chicago 
Pneumatic post-mounted drills. Chang- 
ing locomotives are 6-ton General 
Electric cable-reel units. The panel 
system of mining is used, a normal 
panel consisting of ten rooms on a 
side, although there are many varia- 
tions to meet special conditions. 


cars 


Standard room width is 26 ft.; cen- 
ters, 45 ft. Usual depth is 300 to 400 
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Loading conveyors fill small cars through a crosscut. 


ft. Rooms are turned on a 45-deg. 
angle for about 40 ft. and then are 
straightened up to 90 deg. 
Room tracks generally are 
nected through the first crosscuts, and 
as the rooms advance or more 
pickups may be made to. shorten 
changing distance. Panels are opened 
up by development machines, which 
drive out the entries, neck the rooms 
and drive them in past the first cross- 
cuts and the turning points. Track 
and switches then are laid, other fa- 
cilities are put in order and a panel 
then is ready for a production ma- 
which advances all places 
The practice is to keep at 


con- 


one 


chine, 
abreast. 


least 12 places available per machine, 
with 15 or more where possible. 
Operation with the ramp and big 






cars started in October, 1940. Details 
of the installation were worked out 
largely by William Cunningham, gen- 
eral superintendent; H. A. Keenan, 
mite superintendent; J. W. Anstead, 
electrical engineer; and L. M. Van 
Arsdal, mining engineer, in consulta- 
tion with the Goodman Manufactur- 
ing Co., which supplied the hopper 
and elevating conveyors for the ramp, 
and the Sanford-Day Iron Works Co., 
which furnished the big cars. These 
cars, of the “1-2-3 automatic” drop- 
bottom type with 16-in. S-D “Floater” 
wheels (New Departure ball bear- 
ings), have a normal capacity of 8 
tons where the coal is of the usual 
thickness. Length inside is 15 ft.; 
width, 6 ft. 9 in. Height over the rail 
is 42 in., except at the rear end, 
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Small car just filled underneath the loading conveyor. 


where it is cut down to 28 in. so that 
the rear loader conveyor, in low coal, 
can be dropped down into the car 
body. Provision is made for a 16-in. 
drop board on the rear end for thicker 
coal. 

Ten of these cars were purchased. 
Three instead of a larger number of 
drop doors were specified because of 
the larger lumps encountered, even 
though this required deepening the 


hopper. These ten cars serve three 
loading machines and handle, under 


present conditions, 1,100 tons or more 
per shift. Where the distance from 
ramp to loading machine is less than 
about 1,500 ft., two cars, each with 
its own 6-ton locomotive, are used, 
the cars shuttling back and forth. On 
longer hauls, four cars are assigned 
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Fig. |—First big-car set-up at Peerless, showing ramp location, sections served and big- and small-car routes. 
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to a machine, each of the two chang- 
ing locomotives taking two. While 
one locomotive is making the trip to 
the ramp and back, the second gets 
one car filled, switches it into the 
nearest place, then gets the other 
filled. It then switches in and couples 
to the first load, letting the first loco- 
motive back in with two cars. The 
triprider, one for the two units, who 
throws switches, couples, etc., then 
holds up the cable to let it out for 
the journey to the ramp. 
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Fig. 2—Diagrammatic sketch of demount- 
able cradle used with hopper. 


Working sections are laid with 40- 
lb. rail and No. 214 frogs. Experience 
has shown that on the heavy local 
grades, a 6-ton locomotive can handle 
a single big car (7 to 8 tons of coal) 
more easily than two little cars (4 tons 
maximum). And the big cars lend 
themselves to working low coal be- 
cause they still have good capacity, 
whereas cutting down the ends on the 
others sufficient to drop the rear con- 
veyor clear in would reduce their 
capacity so much as to make them 
useless. 

Ramp location, big- and small-car 
routes and working sections are 
shown in Fig. 1. The ramp was fig- 
ured to handle an average of 1,500 
tons in 7 hours. It consists of a hop- 
per about 60 ft. long and 51 in. deep 
from the top of the rail to the bottoms 
of the conveyors, plus an _ inclined 
elevating conveyor for transferring 
the coal to the small cars in an ad- 
jacent heading. The bottom of the 
hopper consists of two Goodman 91-E 
chain oonveyors with 17-in. flights, 
each driven by a 10-hp. motor (re- 
placing the original 74-hp. equip- 
ment). The hopper is cradled in a 
framework of 6-in. H-beams and chan- 
nels (Fig. 2), which is designed with 
the various members bolted together 
to facilitate moving. Above the con- 
veyor sides the hopper is lagged with 
plank. A high peak originally be- 
tween the conveyors was cut down 
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Hopper installation for big cars at Peerless. 





when it was found that large lumps 
frequently would balance on it above 
the chains and thus would not move 
out. 

Height required to instal] the hop- 
per is about 10 ft., which is obtained 
by taking top over the hopper loca- 
tion and, unless a swag is available, 
inclining the tracks up to it. The 
initial set-up was made in an entry 
where the headings were on 26-ft. 
centers, necessitating a loading-con- 
veyor inclination of approximately 30 
deg. As in the case of the hopper, 
two conveyors set side by side and 
each driven by a 10-hp. motor are 
used to load trips of small cars 
through a crosscut. The center peak 


also was removed from between the 
loading conveyors to facilitate hand- 
ling lumps. In future installations, 
heading centers will be increased to 
35 or 40 ft. to reduce conveyor in- 
clination to 10 to 15 deg. In loading 
small cars, a trip is brought in by a 
6-ton locomotive and shoved back of 
the conveyors. The trip then is pulled 
out a car length at a time for loading 
and then goes out a bypass track to 
the main parting. 

Ramp employees normally number 
four, as follows: dumper, who con- 
trols big-car movement by means of 
signal lights; loading-conveyor opera- 
tor, also supplied with signal buttons 
to control car spotting; and two mo- 





tormen, one spotting under the load- 
ing conveyors while the second ex- 
changes a loaded trip for empties. 
Further service to a loading machine 
is handled by two motormen and a 
triprider. This compares with three 
motormen and two or three tripriders 
under the normal small-car set-up. 
As a result, three loading machines 
now are operated by 42 to 45 men, 
plus four more at the ramp, com- 
pared with an average of 54 for three 
units each with small cars and three 
locomotives. In addition, as previ- 
ously pointed out, production is very 
nearly as much in spite of much more 
adverse conditions in the territory now 
being worked. 


NEW SHOVEL OPERATION 


And 14-Yd. Dragline for Rider Work 


Mark Advances at Maumee Mines in Indiana 


NEW MINE in the Indiana Sixth 
Vein and installation of a 14- 
cu.yd. walking dragline to work in 
combination with the original 23-cu.yd. 
electric shovel in recovering two seams 
at the Linton No. 23-Sponsler No. 24 
mines are the latest steps in the im- 
provement and expansion program at 
Indiana operations of the Maumee 
Collieries Co. Coal from the new No. 
26 operation, sold under the “Syca- 
more” trademark, is hauled by rail to 
the No. 23 plant, originally erected to 
prepare “Linton” coal from No. 23 
and “Sponsler™ coal from No. 24, and 
now serving all three operations. 
Linton No. 23, just south of Linton, 
Ind., was opened in 1937, and the 
equipment used at No. 19, which it re- 
placed, was transferred to the new 
operation, involving, among _ other 
things, moving the Marion 5480 strip- 
ping shovel five miles overland (Coal 
Age, September, 1938, p. 29). This 
shovel and a 480 loader were put in 
operation recovering the main Fourth 
Vein (Linton No. 23), while recovery 
of the thin rider seam (Sponsler No. 
24), prepared and sold separately, 
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was contracted. Now the new walking 
dragline strips the rider and at the 
same time reduces the overburden on 
the main seam. 

Detailing, construction of equip- 
ment and erection of the No. 23 plant 
was handled by the Maumee organ- 
ization, working from a general layout 
prepared by McNally-Pittsburg, which 
also supplied the washbox, handling 
coal up to 6 or 8 in. in size. Seven- 
hour capacity of the plant is approxi- 
mately 2,100 to 2,200 tons, and 
auxiliary equipment includes a Chris- 
tie heat dryer for minus %-in. coal, 
which may be loaded separately or 
mixed. Maumee also has devised its 
own waxing system, using a Viking 
motor-driven pump. Each _ loading 
boom is provided with a_ reservoir 
made from a short piece of standard 
pipe. Each such reservoir is equipped 
with two immersion-type electric heat- 
ers, each on an independent circuit, 
for control of heat. Seven loading 
tracks and complete mixing facilities 
round out the equipment. 

The 5480 electric stripper, which 
started work at the old No. 19 opera- 


tion in 1931, originally was equipped 
with a 14-cu.yd. dipper. In recondi- 
tioning before it was moved, a 19- 
cu.yd. dipper was installed. The pres- 
ent dipper is a 23-cu.yd. unit built in 
the Maumee shops. Use of high-tensile 
steel for the new dipper made it pos- 
sible to maintain the original gross 
weight in spite of the increased ca- 
pacity. With a 92%%-ft. boom and 
54-ft. stick, the No. 23 shovel can 
strip to a maximum depth of 48 ft. on 
a straightaway cut and 55 ft. on an 
outside curve. 

Installation of the walking dragline 
late in 1940 has permitted recovery of 
the rider seam without the necessity 
of the shovel rehandling the spoil. 
Thus the burden on the shovel is cor- 
respondingly reduced and its ability to 
uncover Fourth Vein coal correspond- 
ingly increased. Thickness of the 
Fourth Vein is about 36 in. The inter- 
val between the Fourth Vein and the 
rider seam is about 30 ft. in the 
present workings. Cover over the 
rider seam, 16 to 17 in. thick, is ap- 
proximately 25 ft., making the total 
cover on the Fourth Vein about 55 to 
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In the foreground is the 14-cu.yd. walking dragline which 
strips the rider seam at No. 23 mine. Also shown are the 
23-cu.yd. stripping shovel and 4-cu.yd. loader. | 





Loading in the No. 23 
shovel pit. 
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56 ft., with some reduction toward 
the Fourth Vein outcrop. 

This new dragline, a 15-W Bucyrus- 
Monighan, carries, as stated, a 14- 
cu.yd. bucket on a 215-ft. boom. Its 
weight is 830 tons. The tub diameter 
is 36 ft. Walking shoes have an area 
of 614 sq.ft. An auxiliary fulcrum 
structure facilitates changing boom 
position. The drag-rope outlet is 
raised to keep the rope out of the bank 
and reduce wear. Controls are in a 
cab on top of the house to give the 
operator a broader view of his work. 

Briefly stated, the working plant at 
No. 23 is based on the dragline han- 
dling the burden over the rider seam, 
leaving the interval over the Fourth 
Vein to the shovel. Under this plan, 
the shovel works ahead on a cut al- 
ready cleared by the dragline, and by 
the loading of the rider coal. The 


dragline, working from a position on 
top of the interval. follows along be- 





hind, stripping the rider and clearing 
the way for a new cut by the shovel. 
Shovel-cut width is 45 to 50 ft., and 
when the interval must be shot it is 
drilled with a horizontal machine de- 
signed and built by Maumee. Holes 
are made in a shale stratum just over 
the coal. A 30-ft. coal berm is left for 
haulage, making the shovel-pit width 
approximately 75 to 80 ft. The 215-ft. 
boom enables the dragline to throw 
the rider spoil all the way across this 
pit and across the spoil row left by 
the shovel, thus getting it entirely out 
of the way. 

Linton coal is loaded in the No. 23 
shovel pit by a 490 shovel. Sponsler 
coal from the No. 24 rider-seam opera- 
tion is handled by a 480 unit. Since 
the rider is quite thin, the output 
usually is not more than enough to 
run the washer two shifts a week—the 
second shift in each case. Haulage 
from both the shovel pit and the rider 








No. 26 transfer station, where coal is loaded into railroad cars for movement 
to the No. 23 plant for preparation. 





Rebuilt steamer with 10-cu.yd. dipper on the job at No. 26 mine. 








workings is handled by three Autocar 
tractors pulling 20-ton Austin-Western 
trail cars, and two Dart tractors with 
25-ton trail cars. The rider-seam work- 
ings are reached by a ramp graded up 
from the shovel pit. 

The 15-W dragline is powered by a 
General Electric six-unit 1,800-r.p.m. 
motor-generator set with mill-type 
motors for hoist and swing. The m.g. 
set is made up of a 650-hp. 4,000-volt 
synchronous motor, two 165-kw. hoist 
generators, two 11214-kw. swing gen- 
erators and a 25-kw. exciter, all with 
ball bearings. Hoist and swing gen- 
erators are equipped with the recently 
developed “V” brush holders (Na- 
tional brushes), designed to insure 
better commutation. 

The hoist motors are 18714-hp. 
units. Swing motors have a 125-hp. 
rating for quick acceleration and a 
fast swing. Generator voltage is 250; 
exciter, 125. Rated voltage of the 
operating motors is 230. The system 
of operation is the Ward Leonard. 

Sycamore No. 26 mine, 44% miles 
west of Linton on the Bushrod branch 
of the Pennsylvania R.R., went into 
operation Aug. 20, 1941. Good over- 
burden and loading conditions are the 
rule. Coal thickness (Sixth Vein) is 
just under 6 ft., while the overbur- 
den averages somewhat less than 30 
ft., making the ratio approximately 
5:1. The haul starts at less than 100 
ft. and the maximum for the next 
five years will be less than one mile. 
Except where held back by removal 
of the coal, the water will run out of 
the pit. 

Stripping is handled by a Marion 
steam shovel rebuilt in the Maumee 
shops and equipped with a 10-cu.yd. 
dipper and caterpillar running gear. 
The loading shovel is another Marion 
steamer, also rebuilt with a larger 
boiler and dipper. Auxiliary equip- 
ment includes a tractor and bulldozer 
for coal cleaning and general use, an 
electric coal drill and_ electrically 
operated pit pumps. 

The coal is hauled in dump trucks 
to a transfer station, consisting of 
hopper, feeder and inclined scraper 
conveyor discharging into railroad 
cars. Trackage is available for han- 
dling 2,500 tons per shift, which fig- 
ure already has been reached. The 
coal is hauled in railroad cars to the 
No. 23 plant, on the Pennsylvania and 
Milwaukee tracks, for washing, other 
preparation and loading in the stand- 
ard Indiana sizes. Sycamore No. 26 
officials include Oscar Wolf. superin- 
tendent; George W. Rea, general su- 
perintendent; and James R. Harmon. 
master mechanic. 
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SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES ON MODERNIZATION 
AT PITTSBURG 


& MIDWAY COAL MINING nea 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


At Kansas Strip Mine Includes 
Use of Jig Method to Wash Large Sizes 


O PREPARE the 2,500-ton-per- 
shift output of No. 15 and the 
2,200-ton-per-shift production of No. 
18 mine, Pittsburg & Midway Coal 
Mining Co., the central cleaning plant. 
West Mineral, Kan., was. modernized 
with emphasis on doing a better job 
of cleaning at reduced cost with an 
increase in tonnage and _ particularly 
stoker coal capacity. Originally 
it was a four-track 250-ton-per-hour 
raw-coal plant built in 1929 to serve 
only No. 15 mine. In 1933, a No. 17 
mine was opened and its output 
shipped to West Mineral, making it 
into a central cleaning plant. Haulage 
by 50-ton railroad cars was standard- 
ized, and a rotary dump to empty 
them, a cone for washing minus 6-in., 
thickeners and a dryer were installed 
and the plant was enlarged to five 
tracks and 550-tons-per-hour output. 
Two McNally-Norton wash boxes 
were added in 1934, of which one was 
a No. 4 box for minus 34-in. screen- 
ings and the other a No. 3 box for cone 
and sereenings middlings. In 1935. a 


size 
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fine-coal plant of four Deister Over- 
strom Diagonal-Deck coal-washing 
tables to wash minus l-mm. was 
added. A plant to recover pyrite from 
refuse also was constructed at this 
time. No. 18 mine replaced No. 17 
in November, 1940, and the central 
cleaning plant was modernized. Both 
the Missouri Pacific and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas railroads enter the yards 
and a Santa Fe connection is made 
via the Missouri Pacific. 

Output of No. 18 mine is from the 
Bevier seam and of No. 15 mine from 
the Mineral seam, each of different 
characteristics and necessary to wash 
separately. Therefore, car storage 


space, at least for a day’s run, is nec- 
essary and totals 250. Usually 70 cars 
loaded with mine-run coal from one 
of the mines are on hand at the be- 





ginning of a shift. The hill above the 
rotary dump holds 70 and the high 
track 35 cars. They are emptied by a 
Link-Belt rotary dump into a 100-ton 
hopper. The hopper is emptied at 700 
to 800 tons per hour by a reciprocating 
feeder into a 48-in. 50-ft. pan con- 
veyor that feeds a 7-in. round-hole 
scalping screen. Minus 7-in. falls di- 
rectly into the raw-coal conveyor. 
Oversize is crushed to 7 in. by a 
McNally 36x48-in. adjustable double- 
roll crusher which feeds into the main 
raw-coal conveyor. This conveyor dis- 
charges onto 8x32 ft. of round-hole 
shaker screens which divide the feed 
into 7xl4-in. and 11%4-in.x0. The 
7x114-in. is carried at 350 tons an 
hour by a United Iron Works 36-in. 
drag conveyor to a No. 5 MecNally- 
Norton automatic washer. Clean coal 
is sized to 7x3-, 3x2-, 2x114- and 
114x54-in. on three 8x8-ft. round-hole 
shaker classifying screens and passes 
into the mixing conveyor or is loaded 
directly into railroad cars. It is de- 
watered by a 12x8-ft. 34-in. round-hole 





PMCX Bee 


The rebuilt, modernized central cleaning plant with rotary dump in right foreground. 
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These two wash boxes clean minus I!/4-in. screenings. 





This jig cleans middlings from the two 
screenings washers. 






| Sludge and minus |/-in. clean coal settle and are removed 
by drag conveyor from this concrete 105,000-gal. tank. 


Minus I-mm. fine coal is recovered 
by these four washing tables. 
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into minus 7-in. 


screen and the water and material 
passing the screen is sluiced to the 
sludge settling tank. The reject, both 
primary and secondary, is carried by 
a 24-in. 170-ft. belt to the pyrite re- 
covery plant. 

The 114-in. screenings travel by an- 
other 36-in. drag conveyor to a steel 
40-ton surge bin, which is emptied 
at 350 tons per hour, by a recipro- 
cating feeder, into a conveyor which 
delivers 60 per cent of the feed to 
a McNally-Norton No. 4 wash box 
and 40 per cent to a McNally-Norton 
No. 3 box. This arrangement as- 
sures the constant and uniform feed 
necessary for best jig operation on 
fine coal. Clean coal is sized by two 
Robins Eliptex horizontal 5x14-ft. 
double-deck vibrator screens that 
make 114x%4-in. and 34x14-in., which 
go into the mixing conveyor or are 
directly loaded into cars. The minus 
14-in, dewatering is sluiced to the 
settling tank. 

Primary reject of both boxes is 
held in a 10-ton refuse bin and loaded 
into trucks for waste. Secondary re- 
ject is conveyed at 40 tons per hour 
to an Ore Reclamation Co. round- 
bottom (Hartz-type) jig wash box for 
final separation of middlings. Clean 
coal is sized to 114x¥%-in. by a Robins 


Gyrex 5x12-ft. vibrating screen and 
then enters the mixing conveyor. 


Minus -in. is sluiced to the settling 
tank. Both primary and secondary re- 
ject are conveyed onto the pyrite re- 
covery-plant belt. 

The sludge tank is reinforced con- 
crete, 150 ft. long by 14 ft. wide and 
10 ft. deep, with 105,000-gal. capacity 
and one end is sloped. A 14-ft.-wide 
180-ft.-long conveyor drags the sludge 


onto three sections of 5x20-ft. 1-mm. 
wedge-wire dewatering screens. Plus 


l-mm. goes to the mixing conveyor or 
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Scalping screen and double-roll crusher that makes run-of-mine 





is directly loaded into cars as minus 
14-in. It contains a little 34-in. coal 
which is negligibie, being degradation 
from the No. 5 wash box. 

Minus l-mm. is pumped by a Wil- 
fley 3-in. centrifugal to four washing 
tables. They are: fed from a divider 
box which permits accurate control 
to each table and 50 g.p.m. of fresh 
water is added per table. Minus 1-mm. 


Constant head 











































Two horizontal double-deck vibrators size washed screenings 
into I'/4x3-in. and 34x!/4-in. 





clean coal is loaded into railroad cars 
by a 20-in. dewatering drag conveyor. 
Tailings (refuse) is pumped to the 
sludge pond by a Wilfley 3-in. cen- 
trifugal driven by a Westinghouse 
10-hp. motor. Only two of the tables 
are used since the modernization pro- 
gram and each produces one ton of 
coal per hour compared with a pre- 
vious total daily recovery of 50 and 
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70 sludge pond 


Flow diagram for the rebuilt modernized central cleaning plant. 
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60 tons. Minus l-mm. from the de- 
watering screens may bypass the 
tables and go directly to the sludge 
pond. 

Water for the four wash boxes is 
supplied to a 6x6x14-ft. constant-head 
tank at the top of the plant from the 
sludge settling tank by one recircu- 


lating-water Dayton-Dowd  double- 
suction 20x20-in. centrifugal pump, 


driven by a direct-connected General 
Electric 200-hp. 440-volt a.c. 705- 
r.p.m. Type KF motor. Use of a con- 
stant-head tank does away with sev- 
eral pumps required in the past and 
also gives more accurate control to 
each box because as pumps wear their 
output varies. 

Average feed in gallons per minute 
is 5,500 to No. 5, 2,400 to No. 4, 2,000 
to No. 3, and 700 to the O.R.C. wash 
box. The only fresh water added is 
300 g.p.m. by sprays on the classifying 
and 350 g.p.m. on the dewatering 
screens and 50 g.p.m. to each washing 
table. Sprays are bronze of the duck- 
bill type. A 3-in. Gould centrifugal 
pumps 350 g.p.m. from a 15,000-gal. 
standby tank and other fresh water 
is furnished by a 4-in. Worthington 
centrifugal from a 2,000,000-gal. strip- 
pit pond. The well supplying the tank 
is 1,040 ft. deep with water standing 
at 165 ft. and is continuously pumped 
by a Peerless turbine when the wash- 
ery operates. 

A 36-in. 200-ft. mixing conveyor ex- 
tends over six tracks with a chute to 
No. 1 and makes 30 combinations. 
Standard sizes are 7x3-in. furnace on 
No. 2 track, 3x2-in. fancy nut on No. 
3 track, 2x114-in. nut on No. 4 track, 
114x34-in. chestnut on No. 5 track, 
34x14-in. household stoker on No. 6 
track, and minus 14-in. on No. 7 track. 
Tracks Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are loaded by 
pan-type conveyor booms, and Nos. 
5, 6 and 7 by chutes. No. 1 track is 
an auxiliary. 

Oil-treating is by a specially de- 
system using a mixture of 
water, oil and an emulsifying agent, 
pumped by a 1-in. centrifugal from 
the emulsifying unit and applied 
through nozzles at the end of each 
boom and chute. Three gallons of 
mixture at 15-lb. pressure is used per 
ton of coal. Salt sometimes is added 
as an anti-freeze. 


signed 


Plant control cannot depend upon 
sink-and-float analyses because of the 
varied like 
sizes washed under the same condi- 
tions ash varies as much as 3 per cent. 
Therefore, ash analysis is 
made each day for every car of 114-in. 
and smaller size coal. One man spends 
his entire time taking samples and 


seam characteristics. In 


routine 
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averages 30 cars per day. These 
analyses are given the billing clerk 
who assigns shipments to satisfy each 
contract. Every two or three days a 
B.t.u. analysis is made. Reject of each 
wash box, the product of each screen, 
etc., is checked by sink-and-float 
analyses once or twice a week. 

A total of nine men are employed 
in the plant: a hopper and crusher 
attendant; plant operator; screen at- 
tendant; No. 5 wash-box operator: 
Nos. 3 and 4 box operator; general 
attendant for pump, O.R.C. box, ete.;: 
oiler; janitor and plant superinten- 
dent. Eleven men are employed out- 
side the plant: five at the rotary dump. 
consisting of a loaded and an empty 
car rider, chunk breaker. signal man. 
dump operator; four car riders for 





A 20x20-in. double suction centrifugal 
pump operated by a 200-hp. motor re- 
circulates water from the settling tank to 
a constant-head tank feeding all washers. 





One of the two centrifugals for pumping 
minus I-mm. sludge and tailings to the 
sludge pond. 





Dust is allayed by a '/-in. centrifugal 
pump which furnishes water at 100 lb. 
pressure to sprays at strategic points. 


prepared coal; one _ oil-treatment 
operator and one truck driver for 
refuse. 

The plant is operated from three 
panels, one for No. 5 wash box, one 
for Nos. 3 and 4 boxes and their 
secondary equipment, and one for the 
rest of the plant. Pushbutton controls 
have been replaced by levers. All wir- 
ing is from terminal panels and is in 
conduit. An interesting feature of the 
electrical system is the arrangement 
of switching. Combination switches 
are used, breakers being employed 
rather than fuses. 

Behind each switch are connections 
for meters which can be made without 
shutting down the unit, which is 
necessary with the usual arrangement 
of combination switches with jacks. 
This is important, as virtually daily 
checks are made of each motor for 
routine troubles, such as overloads, 
etc. Recording wattmeters of the 
Esterline-Angus type are used and 
determinations of power factor, volt- 
age, etc., also are made. 

Connected horsepower is about 
1,200 and the largest motor is 200. 
Power is 440-volt a.c., with a 110-volt 
circuit for lights. Consumption is 
determined by company-owned meters, 
ene at each shovel and one at the 
plant. However, the power company 
determines total consumption and 
15-minute demand. 

Dust is allayed by water sprays at 
the mine-run crusher, 114x0-in. bin, 
loading points of the 7xl14-in. and 
114x0-in. raw-coal conveyors and the 
A Micro-Westco 


mixing conveyor. 
14-in. centrifugal pump _ furnishes 


water to these sprays at 100-lb. pres- 
sure. Fyr-Fyter quart and_ gallon 
extinguishers are at handy locations. 
Buffalo fan-type steam units furnish 
heat. Signal lights at three locations 
indicate plant operation. There are 
twelve welding outlets and an Alemite 
préssure system. Electrical and ma- 
chine shops employ four welders, two 
blacksmiths, three machinists, five 
electricians and one truck mechanic 
for maintenance work who also service 
each mine and do some outside work. 

From 15 to 20 per cent of mine-run 
is reject and 15 to 20 per cent of 
reject is pyrite. In 1935, it was de- 
cided to recover this pyrite and a two- 
unit plant averaging a total of 50 tons 
of pyrite per day was constructed. It 
is fed by the reject from No. 5 and the 
middlings wash boxes of the central 
cleaning plant, and after treatment by 
a series of crushers, vibrators, jigs 
and tables, 4-mesh pyrite is obtained. 
Tailings average 4 per cent coal and 
less than 1] per cent pyrite. 
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HOW ILLINOIS MINES 


THIRD OF A SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES ON 
ORIGIN AND MEANING OF 


POWER FACTOR 


Put Modern Electrical Equipment at Work 


Improve Bad Power Factor and Lower Costs 


HROUGHOUT the country, in 

shaft and strip mines, motor-gen- 
erator sets rated at 0.8 power factor 
have for many years been used to im- 
prove power factor. In almost all such 
applications the purpose has been a 
reduction of demand charges of pur- 
chased power bills. Little attention 
has yet been paid to the question of 
oversized conductors required to carry 
this leading current, to the extra 
power for overexciting synchronous 
motors, or to the heating of the 
motors themselves. 

Since the return of coal washeries 
into fashion the need for power-factor 
correction has become more acute. At 
the same time, mechanization has 
steadied the load in underground 
mines and in many cases overloaded 
m.g. sets so much that it is very de- 
sirable they be operated at 100 per 
cent power factor. 

Very few capacitor installations 
have, as yet, been made in Illinois to 
relieve the washery situation. Partial 
correction was made in one instance 
to boost incoming line voltage to get 
satisfactory motor operation. There 
are a few washers where small ca- 
pacitors have been applied as a start 
toward a program to be completed 
later. No instance has come to light 
where all the debits and credits of a 
given situation have been set up in 
an effort to compare capacitors at the 
washery with supplying the necessary 
magnetizing current from miles inside 
the mine or from miles to the strip 
pit. There are, no doubt, many mines 
which merit this sort of an investiga- 
tion before undertaking a remedy. 

Considering the fact that power-line 
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voltage frequently is above normal 
rating, there are many mining plants 
where leading current can be supplied 
only at impaired life of synchronous 
motors. Sometimes, voltage adjust- 
ments will help. Taps on power trans- 
formers are for that purpose. 

There are a few mines in Illinois 
which use a.c. cutting and loading 
equipment, and conveyors. This intro- 
duces a power-factor problem under- 
ground. Whether capacitors are in- 
stalled as a part of each underground 
transformer substation or as an 
aggregate on the surface will depend 
on the point of view of the manage- 
ment. Correction at the underground 
substation is logical if the utmost 
economy in power cables and _ trans- 
formers is desired. With the increased 
use of cables in mine operation, the 
reduction of current per conductor is 
important. As current increases, cable 
size must be increased in much greater 
proportion. Power factor is a serious 
element in determining cable sizes. 

Representative examples shown 
herewith indicate a considerable range 
in capacity. More interesting are the 
reasons for making power-factor cor- 
rections in these installations and, 
particularly, the use of an idle engine- 
type generator as a rotary condenser. 

Fig. 10 is a small capacitor in the 
fan house at Peabody Coal Co.’s Mine 
18, West Frankfort, Il]. Since the fan 
operates 24 hours daily, the capacitor 
maintains the average power factor 


during the idle portion of the day. 

Figs. 11 and 12 show a split in- 
stallation of capacitor units totalling 
315 kva. at Union Colliery Co., Dowell, 
Ill. Of this, 180 kva. is mounted on 
the outdoor substation structure and 
connected to the lines through fused 
cutouts. The 135-kva. set in the hoist 
room is arranged for switching. Its 
function is to improve tipple power 
factor. The voltage of these units is 
2,300. This installation raised the 
average mine power factor from ap- 
proximately 94 to 99.9; even better 
than was anticipated. The savings are 
expected to return the cost in about 
ten months. 

Fig. 13 is the 660-kva. capacitor 
layout at the Valier Coal Co., Valier, 
Ill. It consists of three units, all 
arranged for switching, as conditions 
may demand. The larger unit is 360 
kva. and the balance is divided be- 
tween the other two. This mine uses 
a.c. cutting and loading machines. 
Curiously enough, the required re- 
active kva. is almost exactly the same 
for working as for idle portions of 
the day. This installation was made 
to reduce the demand charges, and has 
proved to be a very satisfactory in- 
vestment. 

The three installations noted above 
use purchased electric power. 

A quite different need for power- 
factor improvement was the motive 
behind the Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining 
Co. arrangement at Zeigler, Ill. Two 
mines are located approximately two 
miles apart, each with its own electric 
power plant. A washery at the No. 2 
mine was to be driven by the power 
plant at the No. 1 mine under certain 
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conditions. The transmission line con- necessary to run the generator voltage was belted to the exciter driving pul- 
sisted of two 2,300-volt 3-wire 4/0 cir- up to 2,660. ley, using a multiple belt. Floated on 
cuits, one of which had some 3/0 At mine No. 2 was a 675-kva. the line as a rotary condenser, this rig 
copper in it. The distance is 12,000 ft. engine-driven a.c. generator not in brought the line drop down to 300 
and the load carried about 1,400 kw. service (Fig. 14). The engine was _ volts. The actual power saving is more 
Without power-factor correction, the disconnected. A motor, to bring the than 100 kw., while the generator volt- 
voltage drop was 460, and it was generator up to synchronous speed, age was brought down to 2,590. 


Fig. 11—Capatitor units (180 kva.) 
in outdoor substation at Kathleen 
mine, Union Colliery Co. 


Fig. 12—Remainder of Kathleen 
equipment (135 kva.), 
in hoist room. 


Fig. 10—Capacitor installation, 
Black Arrow No. 18 mine, 


Peabody Coal Co. 




















Fig. 13—660-kva. capacitor 
installation at Valier mine, 


Valier Coal Co. 





Fig. 14—Synchronous condenser 
used to improve line conditions 

at the Zeigler mines, Bell & 
Zoller Coal & Mining Co. cst 
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FIFTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL BUILDING 


IN THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Influence Accomplishments of Bosses 


And Make or Break Supervision at the Face 


URING the 


American 


last ten years, the 
people have become 
acquainted with a unique individual. 
He wears a coat of many colors and 
appears in many guises. That unique 
character is the “forgotten man.” The 
coal industry is equally up to the min- 
ute. It too has its “forgotten man.” 
He is lost somewhere between the gen- 
eral mine foreman and the mule 
driver. He is the assistant foreman or 
some other boss of like character and 
responsibilities. 

It will be readily agreed that the 
job of the supervisor is to get others 
to do the things that must be done. 
The point upon which top management 
is not wholly in agreement, however, 
is that the methods used by the super- 
visor in his struggle to get things done 
are influenced largely by the treat- 
ment accorded him by said top man- 
agement. 


Clear Policy Essential 


Notwithstanding recent develop- 
ments in other phases of American 
industry, it is difficult to bring home 
to many coal-mining executives the 
importance of a clearly defined com- 
pany policy. The vice president of an 
operating company once remarked: “I 
can’t see any sense in putting a lot of 
stuff on paper on this company-policy 
business. After all, I am running the 
company, and the company policy is 
bound to be my policy.” In this state- 
ment is found the seed of the bad man- 
agement that results in supervisory 
failures in coal mining. When com- 
pany policy is the product of one 
man’s mind it is subject to all the in- 
consistencies of temperament, preju- 
dice and illogical thinking that are 
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bound to be found in the make-up of 
one man, 

Supervision, if it is to be effective 
and constructive, must be backed up 
by the kind of consistent, creative 
company policy that builds into the 
supervisor a strong sense of self-value 
and self-respect, security in his job 
and recognition of his importance as 
an executive, and must emphasize the 
qualities in the supervisor that the 
company wishes the supervisor to em- 
phasize in those who work under his 
direction. Company policy is not a 
device that can be stressed today and 
forgotten tomorrow. Nor can it be 
built up overnight. The foundations 
are to be found in the daily instruc- 
tions, written or spoken; in the stand- 
ard work practice or daily procedure; 
and in a careful analytical study of 
the human factors and human relation- 
ships that exist in the daily activities 
of the working force. 

It has been well said that company 
policy is not company policy unless: 
(1) it is written for the record; (2) it 
states objectives; (3) it outlines pro- 
cedures which make for the accom- 
plishment of the objectives; and (4) 
it prescribes the personnel involved in 
carrying out the procedures. Company 
policy, in the last analysis, is a plan 
of action. It is not only descriptive 
and regulatory but also functional. 
Company policy should specifically 
enumerate and describe all circum- 
stances, factors and authorities in- 
volved in all procedures, and should 


specifically define the attitude of man- 
agement toward human relations. The 
more specific company policy is on 
this point, the more prejudice, snap 
judgment and abuse of authority will 
be eliminated. 

Those whose task it has been to 
define, develop and write out company 
policy agree that during the proceed- 
ings, conferences, etc., a new insight 
is gained into the entire organization, 
many weaknesses in management are 
discovered and corrected, new incen- 
tives are set up and new methods of 
building organization morale are 
recognized. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that management which 
“cracks down” and penalizes only 
when emergencies arise is destructive. 
High morale, confidence in manage- 
ment, a spirit of cooperation, and 
effective supervision are the fruits of 
long-maintained and consistent com- 
pany policies. 


Management Attitude Vital 


Coincident with the development of 
sound company policy must come a 
deeper appreciation by management 
of the qualities and capacities abso- 
lutely necessary to effective supervi- 
sion. Consideration must be given not 
only to the work experience and skills 
needed by a supervisor but also to such 
qualifications as leadership, creative 


ability and behavior habits which 
make for more harmonious human 
relations. The complicated task of 


solving the problems presented by our 
nation at war, such as an expanding 
working force, the need for maximum 
output in a minimum of time and the 
problem of reshaping conflict and fric- 
tion into unity and cooperation, calls 
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for that type of thought and action 
found only in constructive, creative 
leadership—leadership in which work- 
ers can believe, in which every em- 
ployee will receive prompt recognition 
of his efforts and ability. 

Good leadership inspires confidence. 
It builds a steady enduring enthusiasm 
and, above all, it develops the will to 
get things done. The resulting spirit 
is expressed in a united driving power. 
More than anything, however, good 
leadership brings out and develops the 
skills of those under its influence. It 
builds men. 

Many people tend to regard lead- 
ership as a gift or some mysterious 
intangible. Good leadership is not a 
quality or a collection of qualities. It 
is what a man does and how he does 
it. It is the whole man in action, the 
man who indicates in his daily per- 
formance that he has the physical 
stamina, the emotional drive and the 
creative intelligence to successfully 
meet the problems of production. 
Worthful action and not intangible 
virtues determine whether an individ- 
ual is capable of leadership. 


What Makes a Leader 


When leadership is considered in 
the light of action or behavior, man- 
agement can develop a practical yard- 
stick for the selection of supervisors 
and set up practical training programs 
that will develop leaders. To find out 
“What type and kind of person makes 
an outstanding leader” many leaders 
in industry were studied. The follow- 
ing were shown to be their most pro- 
nounced characteristics. Blended to- 
gether, they make as perfect a leader 
as one can hope for. 

\ leader of men must be forceful 
and have a high energy output. Among 
his characteristics are: 

l. The will to get things done 
prompt action with constant “follow- 
through”: ability to hold to schedule. 

2. Ability to energize those under 
him—vital personality; a dynamo 
whose power is felt by every worker. 

The leader can stand on his own 
feet, meaning he possesses: 

1. Self-confidence and _ self-reliance 

wins the confidence of those under 
him: workers feel secure in his lead- 
ership. 

2. Emotional — stability —- a man 
steady under pressure; not moody or 
changeable; grown-up in his feelings: 
keeps the promises he makes; sticks 
to plans; dependable. 

3. Eagerness for  responsibility— 
ready to take his share of the super- 
visory responsibility; accepts responsi- 
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bility for his own mistakes; squarely 
faces difficult situations. 

A good leader must have under- 
standing and insight. This require- 
ment can be broken down as follows: 

1. High level of intelligence—ob- 
serves quickly and accurately; com- 
prehends swiftly; learns rapidly. 

2. Analytical ability and sound 
judgment—can be impersonal, draw 
conclusions and base judgments on 
analysis of the facts; judgment not 
distorted by feelings. 

3. Open-mindedness—alert to new 
ideas and new methods; inquiring 
open mind; always seeking to increase 
knowledge. 


Must Develop Men 


Ability to develop those under him 
is a mark of the good leader and is 
the very heart of good leadership. 
Under this heading are found: 

l. A genuine liking for people— 
keenly interested in the problems and 
successes of his associates and those 
under him. 

2. A sincere desire to make the 
workers feel important—ready to give 
full credit where credit is due; makes 
workers feel they are performing im- 
portant tasks; recognizes the abilities 
of others. 

3. Insight into human  motives— 
understands the urges that drive work- 
ers and guides these drives into con- 
structive channels. 

4. Good teaching ability—trains 
workers to perform their tasks well; 
encourages them to develop latent 
talents. 

\ successful leader must be a con- 
structive and creative thinker, mean- 
ing. among other things, that he: 

1. Avoids mental ruts—maintains 
good housekeeping and good working 
conditions; is always a builder. 

2. Calls on staff departments—is 
determined to solve problems and de- 
velop best methods for meeting “bad 
conditions.” 

3. Develops new ideas and methods 

not an inventive genius but has suffi- 
cient ability to develop ways and 
means of maintaining quality and in- 
creasing production. 

The foregoing are not the only fac- 
tors in the make-up of a good leader 
or supervisor. A yardstick for super- 
visors must always be modified by the 
ideals, standards of value and policies 
of the executives constituting the top 
management. The quality and level of 
top management will inevitably deter- 
mine what factors are important in any 
list of specifications for a given job. 

The point is that in the minds of 





the worker the foreman or supervisor 
symbolizes the whole company. There- 
fore, only thoroughly qualified men 
should be selected as_ supervisors. 
Capacity and ability to do the job are 
essential if company policies are to be 
carried down to the men at the face. 
Conversely, if it is to realize good 
mine supervision, management must 
develop the kind of company pglicy 
that will guarantee effective con- 
structive action. 

It is gratifying to note that some 
operating organizations are develop- 
ing a more modern scientific approach 
to the all-important matter of super- 
vision. One, for example, is gaining 
statewide recognition as a good com- 
pany to work for and with. An inci- 
dent two or three years ago illustrates 
the attitude, of the top management, 
which, in the last analysis, has been 
the real force in building its high or- 
ganization morale. 

The production manager attended 
a meeting on costs at one of the mines. 
presided over by the superintendent. 
Half way through, the superintendent 
asked the production manager for a 
few remarks. In his talk. the produc- 
tion manager surprised the men by 
comparing costs when he had been 
superintendent and those then prevail- 
ing. He showed clearly how much 
better the figures were and congratu- 
lated the mine staff on its accomplish- 
ment. His frankness and_ sincerity 
won the admiration and loyalty of 
every man present. The fact that he 
was big enough to talk about his own 
results gave them a new faith in their 
production manager and helped them 
realize the kind and quality of super- 
vision he wanted them to exercise in 
dealing with the men under them. 


Gap Should Be Closed 


It has been said frequently that 


. there is too wide a gap between the 


front office and the men at the face. 
When management recognizes this 
fact, more top executives will find 
ways and means of getting closer to 
the vital problem of supervision. 

The problems of the assistant mine 
foreman and other bosses should be 
studied more carefully. The daily per- 
formance of these supervisors should 
be analyzed. From this job analysis 
a definite training program should be 
set up to fit each supervisor to better 
discharge his responsibilities. Super- 
visors in the coal industry will con- 
tinue to act like glorified “helpers 
assistants” until top management 
learns how to give them the status of 
officials. 
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FIELD WELDING 





Cuts Weight, Cost and Vibration 


In Preparation Plants, Adding Years to Life’ 


ITTLE or no consideration has been 
given to field welding as a means 
of reducing vibration and construction 
cost of coal-preparation plants and 
tipples. In fact, industry has devoted 
insufficient study to such buildings. 
Competition in the business of build- 
ing preparation plants being severe 
and there being a mad rush to get the 
job finished and operating, no time is 
available for a thorough and compre- 
hensive design of such structures. 
Consequently, not the most economical 
and certainly not the most rigid of 
buildings have been erected for such 
purposes. 

All coal-preparation plants are sub- 
ject to much shaking and vibration. 
Car hauls. car dumps. cages. skips, 
feeders, shaking vibrators, 
jigs, conveyors, crushers, pickbreak- 
ers, loading booms, etc., all add to the 
vibration of preparation plants and 
tipples, but it is the shaking screens 
that cause the greater part of the vi- 
bration. Consequently, the columns 
supporting the machinery must be 
placed so that their maximum resist- 
ing moment will oppose the twisting 
moment of the screens. 

In almost every instance, screens are 
located so that they shake in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the railroad 
tracks and, hence, bracing which 
should be parallel to the 
screens cannot be placed at such a 
level and in such a direction as will 
stiffen the structure effectively and 
transmit the stress direct to the foun- 
dation. Fig. 1 shows how the move- 
ment, resulting from the thrusts of 
the shaking screens, increases at the 


screens, 


erected 
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A. Field welding develops a tip- 
ple structure about 14 times 
more rigid than one held to- 
gether by rivets. 

B. Field welding shows a 12.6 
percent saving over riveting. 

C. Gross saving for the indus- 
try would total about $504,- 
000 annually. 

D. By field welding, increased 
service life, efficiency and 
general economy are attained. 





By CHARLES S. ROACH 


Structural Engineer 
nternational-Stacey Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio 





more remote parts of the structure, 
being three times as great in Bent d 
as in Bent 6. As passageways, picking 
tables and loading booms leave from 
the down-track side of the screens, 
no adequate bracing can be provided 
for Bents 6, c and d. 

Diagonal cross bracing, it is true, 
can be placed across the tracks in 
Bent a, but it must be everywhere 
above track clearance, which is 18 ft. 
above the rails. Hence, with partial 
bracing in Bent a and no bracing at 
all in Bents 6, c and d, Bent a be- 
comes a center about which Bents 
b, c and d are rotated, or “whipped,” 


by the movement of the shaker 
screens. 
Preparation-plant designers have 


found, in general, no way to lessen 
vibration except by making their struc- 
tures heavy. Because of the interfer- 
ence of equipment and passageways 
and by reason of expense, riveted 


connections that would give rigidity 
cannot be provided. Therefore, as only 
standard connection angles are used 
for beam framing and these are flex- 
ible, vibration or movement is resisted 
inadequately. As the columns usually 
are larger than their loading requires, 
the connections can be made such as 
will convert free into fixed, or con- 
tinuous, beams. 

Even where backlegs can be placed 
to carry the stresses to the ground and 
thus brace the screen bay, the flexi- 
bility inherent in a riveted connec- 
tion still is present. A welded unit, 
however, such as shown in Fig. 11, 
would afford a strictly rigid backleg. 
An attempt has been made to elim- 
inate the vibration caused by recipro- 
cating stresses by using the patented 
“Murry floating drive,” also by sup- 
porting that drive on a high concrete 
pier, but this suppresses only one 
source of vibration. 

With a riveted connection a beam 
can be regarded as having no more 
strength than a beam with free ends 
or, as it is usually termed, a “free 
beam.” As is shown in Table I, only 
a small percentage of the bending 
strength of a beam is thus developed. 
Perusing these figures, it is clear that, 
if the bending moment of a column 
beam is fully developed at its connec- 
tions, a structure will be obtained 
100/7.25, or about fourteen times as 
rigid as with the standard riveted con- 
nection. At the same time, by weld- 
ing, the beam is converted from a 
simple to a continuous, or fixed, beam, 
thereby increasing the uniform load 
it is able to carry. 

If a beam is free at its two ends, its 
maximum moment is WI/8. If it is held 
firmly at its ends, as by welding, then 
its maximum moment is W1/12. Sup- 
pose the moment WI1/12 is made equal 
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Fig. I—Typical preparation plant plan 

showing how the screens "whip" the struc- 

ture. As the tipple twists with Bent a as 

a center, the movement is proportional to 
the distance from that bent. 
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Moduluses of Beams 


Fig. 2—By the device of plotting lines at 
right angles to the horizontal and vertical 
axes of coordinates at distances represent- 
ing the moduluses of the several beams 
and cutting these by a line from the ori- 
gin, or zero, of the coordinates, which line 
pitches at an inclination of 8 in 12, it is 
possible to show that fixed beams will give 
equal resistance to free beams of greater 
weight or size, for a free beam gives 
only eight-twelfths, or two-thirds, as much 
resistance as a fixed beam because of its 
manner of stressing. 


to 1, then the moment WI1/8 will be 
equal to 12/8, which is 4/12, that is, 
50 percent, more than W1/12. This is 
the same as saying that with equal 
the when the 
cross beam between bents is free, will 
be 50 percent more than where the 
cross beam is held firmly by welding. 
but, when the same load is imposed, a 


cross-section, stresses, 


beam of lighter weight can be used 
with welding, thereby saving steel. 

At right angles to both axes of co- 
ordinates in Fig. 2 are plotted the 
moduluses of beams. Those drawn nor- 
mal to the horizontal axis represent 
the sizes and weights of free beams 
that would experience a definite maxi- 
mum permissible stress in their ex- 
treme fibers and those drawn from the 
vertical axis represent the sizes and 
weights of fixed beams that would ex- 
perience the same stress also in their 
extreme fibers. The modulus of the 
section in the case of the free beam 
will have to be made equal to W1~-8S 
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and that in the case of the fixed beam 
will have to be made equal to W1+12S. 
It is not by chance that all the lines 
drawn at right angles to the vertical 
axis end along the same straight line 
with the lines drawn at right angles 
to the horizontal axis, because the 
respective moduluses required for 
equal resistance in the two kinds of 
beam, free and fixed, must always be 
in the ratio of 12 to 8. Thus, looking 
in the lower left corner of the chart. 
it will be noted that a 10-in. wide- 
flange fixed beam running 21 lb. per 
linear foot will have the same resist- 
ance as a 12-in. wide-flange free beam 
running 25 lb. per linear foot. 

A 12-in. wide-flange beam running 
25 lb. per foot has a resisting mo- 
ment of 46,000 ft.lb. When fixed at 
its ends, it has a tensional stress at 
a and c, Fig. 4, and a compressive 
stress at 6 and d. The simplest way 
to connect a cross beam to a column 
in the field is by setting it on a seat, 
shop-welded to the column, with the 
beam welded directly thereto. To fa- 
cilitate field erection, beams custom- 
arily are ordered a trifle shorter than 
the distance between columns. Thus 
the welds at the two ends will be dif- 
ferently constructed; one end will 





abut and the other will have clear- 


ance. 

In future calculations, the following 
safe stresses for welded construction 
will be used: 


WA OC) ree eras 13,000 lb. per square inch 
Compression ....15,000 lb. per square inch 
UOREE aus heces ec 11,000 lb. per square inch 


3,000 lb. per linear inch 

Tension or for a %-in. fillet. 

Compression \ 4,000 Ib. per linear inch 
for a \%-in. fillet. 


Then at a, Fig. 5, where the flange 
is 64% in. wide, the strength of the 
two fillets will be: 


3,000 x 614%4 =19,500 Ib. 
4,000 x 614 =26,000 Ib. 


45,500 lb. x 1 ft. = 45,500 ft. lb. 
which moment is about equal to a resisting 
moment of 46,000 ft.lb., which is that of 
the beam itself. 





Then again in Fig. 5, as the beam 
abuts the column at b, the compression 
will take care of itself and all that 
is needed is a weld, w, that will keep 
the beam against the column. Then at 
c, Fig. 6, assuming a tensile strength 
for a steel plate to be 18,000 Ib. per 
square inch: 
Tension of %-in. (% x 

18,000) =5.1. in. 

Required length of V-weld=46,000 (1% x 

13,000) =7.1 in. 

Hence a 74-in. plate should be used. 

Then 1=length of plate=46,000— 


(4,000 x 2), for there are two fillets, = 
5.7 in. 


plate = 46,000 


_-7-~Riveted connection permits movement 
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Fig. 3—Flexibility of riveted connections. 
Fig. 4— Beam welded to two columns; 
shows which fibers are in tension and 
which in compression. Fig. 5—Method of 
welding tight end of beams. Fig. 6— 
Manner in which clearance end of beam 
is secured. Fig. 7—How diagonal brace 


is welded. 
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Again at d, Fig. 6 


Butt weld=% x 15,000 x 614% =36,500 Ib. 


Two 3¢-in. fillets, each 2 in. long 
=3,000 x 2 x 2 


48,500 lb. 
48,500 lb. x 1 ft.=—48,500 ft.lb., which 
will more than suffice. 

The above conditions and calcula- 
tions are all shown for beams fram- 
ing onto the flanges of columns, but 
the stress problems of beams framing 
into the webs of columns similarly 
can be solved. Fig. 9 shows beams 
thus being framed. Here the weld can 
be placed along the toes of the beam 
flanges and over the top. Where the 
beams frame into the column flange 
only, stiffener plates should be used 
to reinforce the column flanges, as 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Where beams are framed into the 
web only and none is framed onto the 
column flange at that point, details 
in Figs. 5, 6 and 9 will apply. Where 
beams frame onto the column flange 
as well as the web, the stiffener plates 
will serve as connection plates, as 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Connections for beams of other 
sizes can be calculated by similar 
methods. Fig. 12 was prepared to aid 
in the estimation of the weight of 
connections for fixed beams. 

Fig. 7 shows the method used in 
welding braces and thus avoiding a 
flexible riveted connection. The fillets 
a are calculated so as to resist the 
components of the angle c. The fillets 
b are calculated to resist the tensile 
component of the stress in that angle. 

For example: Assume the brace c 
to be a 4x3x7%s-in. angle at an inclina- 
tion of 30 deg. to the horizontal. The 
gross cross-sectional area of the angle 
is 2.09 sq.in. Let fe-in. fillets be used 
which will have a strength in tension 
and compression of 2,500 lb. per linear 
inch. Then, 


Tensile strength of brace=2.09 x 18,000= 
37,600 Ib. 

Length of fillet b=37,600/2,500=15 in. 

Length of each of two horizontal fillets, a 
= (37,600 x 0.866) — (2,500 x 2)=6% 
in. 

Length of each of 


two vertical fillets, a 
(37,600 x 0.5) = 


(2,500 x 2)=3% in. 

For the average brace, 42 rivet holes 
will have to be punched as well as 
the additional angle clips not required 
with welded braces. 

Bins for coal or refuse storage are 
essentially a part of the present-day 
preparation plant. Typical bin details 
are shown in Figs. 13 and 14. As 
riveted bins involve much layout and 
shop labor, field welding offers large 
savings. 

To illustrate the advantages of this 
system of construction, a description 
of the changes that could have been 
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Fig. 8—Plan of framing to column flange. 
Fig. 10—Welding of column to base. 


web and flange. 























Fig. 9—Plan of framing to column 


Fig. |1|—Welded back- 


leg provides maximum rigidity. 


made in the design of the preparation 
plant of the Elk Horn Coal Corpora- 
tion, Wayland, Ky., may be helpful. 
This structure was designed by the 
author and built by the Fairmont Ma- 
chinery Co. in 1937. A thorough study 
of the structure reveals large savings 
that could have been made had a field- 
welded construction been used, and 
the job when finished would have 
been much more rigid, thus reducing 
vibration and maintenance. 

In this plant were 88 columns, fitted 
with two wing plates, a base plate and 
four connection angles. The weight 
of this base material was 8.164 lb. 
By welding, and by using a 12x34x17- 
in. base plate, the weight could have 
been reduced to 3,820 lb.. a saving 
of 4,340 Ib. 

For stiffening, 84 sets of diagonal 
cross bracing were used. The 336 
plate and angle connections at the 
ends of this bracing weighed 10,080 
lb. By welding an 8x14x8-in. plate, 
the total weight could have been cut 
to 1,680 lb., a saving of 8,400 lb. with- 
out allowing any compensation for 
the many rivet holes that would have 
been eliminated by the replacement 
of riveted by welded construction. 
Had that element been considered, 
the size of the angles could have been 
reduced, 


By using Fig. 1 and changing all 
simple beams framing into columns to 
fixed beams and welding, a saving in 
weight of 20,274 lb. could have been 
effected, as shown in the upper part 
of Table Il. 

All beams not framing into columns 
were made in the calculations of the 
same size as would have served had 
they been simple beams, but the sav- 
ing in the connections due to welding 
is shown in the lower part of Table II 
to be 14,588 lb. 

There are 2,120 linear feet of pur- 
lins—7-in. channels running 9.8 lb. 
per linear foot—and 720 linear feet of 
purlins—6-in. channels running 8.2 
lb. per linear foot. Welding these pur- 
lins to rafters at the bottom of the 
channel and using a bar on the backs 
at the top, a 6-in. channel running 
8.2 lb. per foot can be substituted for 
the 7-in. purlins and a 5-in. channel 
running 6.7 lb. per foot can be sub- 
stituted for the 6-in. purlins. 


Weight of present purlins 
9.8 x 2,120— 20,800 lb. 
8.2x T20= 5,900 lb. 
26,700 Ib. 
Weight of welded purlins— 
8.2 x 2,120=17,400 lb. 
6.7x T720= 4,800 lb. 


22,200 Ib. 


A saving of 4,500 Ib. 
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Section Modulus 


Fig. 12—Weight of connections for fixed 
beams of given section modulus. 
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Hopper bottom Welded Hand Rail 


Fig. 13—Welding of bin corner. Fig. 14 
—How hopper bottom should be welded. 


Fig. 15—Welded handrails make a smart 
appearance. 


Welded handrail as shown in Fig. 
15 was used for the first time on this 
job. It has no sharp corners or edges 
and has a much better appearance. 
As there were 20,900 Ib. of field rivets 
required for the tipple, that much 
weight could have been saved by weld- 
ing. These rivets cost $941. 


Weights Saved by Welding 


Member Saving Made by Welding, Lb. 


Colgm@Mns ....%.. 4,340 
Bracing os 8,400 
Column beams... 20,274 
Intermediate beams.. 14,588 
Purline .. 4,500 


§2,102 
20,900 


73,002, 


Total structure... 
Field rivets.......<s.s.. 


or 36% tons 


Girts and a few small roof trusses 
were not considered. 

The present riveted design contains 
860.000 Ib. of structural steel disre- 
garding the 20,900 lb. of field rivets. 
Shop costs on this structural steel 
were 3.8443c. per pound, or a total 
of $33,061. Field erection on 
this steel were 2.088c. per pound, or 
a total of $17,957.78. Total riveted 
costs were: Shop, $33,061.00: field, 
$17,957.78; field rivets, $941.00; 
tal, $51,959.78. 


costs 


to- 
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Neglecting the shop savings in lay- 
out work, the shop costs with welding 
will be: (860,000 lb. — 52,100 lb.) x 
0.038443 = $31,058.10. Field welding 
has been found in past mill-building 
construction to save 15 percent on 
riveting cost, so field erection costs 
may be figured as (860,000—52,100) 
(0.02088 x 85 percent) = $14,338.61. 


Total welded costs 


CU ES SONS ere $31,058.10 
IN| c:lpve eth x 60 le eons ecae le os Sets 14,338.61 


$45,396.71 


Ivete OORt 55. ec iene $51,959.78 
WORE BOGE kc a vias <Gawoe ae 45,396.71 
AMGSUNE SAVED: 6645445446550) $6,563.07 


$6,563.07 
—— x 100—12.6. 
$51.959.78 


Percentage saved 


From the best information available 





(Coal Age) I found that in 1937 about 
$2,500,000 was invested in coal struc- 
tures by the bituminous coal opera- 
industry will add about $1,500,000, or 
tors. To this amount the anthracite 
a total of $4,000,000 for the year. 

The savings for the year for the 
entire industry therefore will be 12.6 
percent of $4,000,000, or $504,000. 

By reducing vibration in prepara- 
tion plants and tipples, the life of 
equipment and structures will be 
lengthened, thereby efficiency and 
economy in construction and operation 
will be developed. This reflects a sav- 
ing to the entire population, as, 
through the decreased price of coal, 
economy in first cost and prolonged 
life will accrue to domestic consumers 
and manufacturers. 





Table |I—Comparison of Resistance Moments of Standard Riveted Cross Beams 
With Those of the Beams Which Are Fixed to the Columns by Welding 


(Standard Series A angles used for connections) 


Resistance Moment 


Resistance Moment 
of Standard 


Riveted Connection Percentage of 


— of Beam 3/4-In. Rivets — Rigidity 

Size and Weight of Cross Beam Foot-pounds Foot-pounds Developed 
8-in. Wide Flange at 17 lb. per ft... ... 21,000 2,800 13.3 
10-in. Wide Flange at 23 lb. per ft...... 36,000 2,800 7.8 
12-in. Wide Flange at 28 lb. per ft...... 53,000 2,800 5.3 
14-in. Wide Flange at 30 lb. per ft...... 63 ,090 3,500 6.6 
16-in. Wide Flange at 36 lb. per ft...... 84,000 5,900 7.0 
18-in. Wide Flange at 50 Ib. per ft...... 134,000 7,000 5.2 
21-in. Wide Flange at 63 lb. per ft...... 192,000 12,200 6.3 
24-in. Wide Flange at 80 lb. per ft...... 279,000 19,600 720 
27-in. Wide Flange at 98 lb. per ft...... 383 , 000 26, 200 6.8 
30-in. Wide Flange at 116 lb. per ft..... 492,000 35,700 r Pe 

Average 7.25 


Table Il—Savings That Might Have Been Effected by Substituting Field Welding 
for Riveting at Elk Horn Coal Corporation's Preparation Plant 


Column Beams 


Members in Constructed Plan — 








Weight, Weight, 
Riveted Welded 

: Length, Weight, Connection, Equivalent Weight, Connection, 
No. Size Feet Pounds Pounds Fixed Beam Pounds Pounds 
63 8-in. w.f.@ 17 950 16,190 1,890 8-in. w.f. @ 17 16,100 755 
9 §8-in. w.f.@ 24 144 3,450 27 8-in. w.f. @ 17 3,450 108 
61 10-in. w.f.@ 21 1,020 21,400 1,830 8-in. w.f. @ 17 17,300 732 
16 12-in. w.f.@ 25 260 6,500 512 10-in. w.f. @ 21 5,450 204 
13 12-in. w.f.@ 258 245 6,900 416 10-in. w.f. @ 23 5,650 182 

2 12-in. w.f.@ 40 42 1,680 84 12-in. w.f. @ 28 1,180 214 

1 12-in. w.f.@ 653 24 1,280 32 12-in. w.f. @ 36 865 18 
8 14-in. w.f.@ 30 155 4,500 256 12-in. w.f. @ 25 3,880 144 

2 14-in. w.f.@ 33 33 1,090 64 12-in. w.f. @ 28 925 36 

3 14-in. w.f.@ 43 44 1,890 96 14-in. w.f. @ 30 1,320 63 

8 16-in. w.f.@ 36 124 4,460 336 14-in. w.f. @ 30 3,720 168 

1] 18-in. w.f.@ 47 18 850 42 16-in. w.f. @ 36 650 27 

2 18-in. w.f.@ 50 30 1,500 60 16-in. w.f. @ 40 1,200 54 

1 18-in. w.f.@ 64 24 1,530 42 16-in. w.f. @ 40 960 27 

1 2l-in. w.f.@ 59 18 1,060 62 18-in. w.f. 47 850 31 

1 2l-in. w.f.@ 63 15 950 62 18-in. w.f. @ 50 750 31 

1 24-in. w.f. @ 80 24 1,920 74 21-in. w.f. @ 63 1,510 36 

1 30-in. w.f. @ 108 24 2,600 100 24-in. w.f. @ 87 2,080 44 

79,660 6, 228 62,840 B40 

Connections. i. 7" sae eee 2,774 

A) ES Oe TE ERIN RE 85,888 (riveted steel) 65,614 (welded steel) 


Saving in 


weight: riveted steel — welded steel =85,888 lb. —65,614 lb. =20,274 lb. 


Intermediate Beams 


Weight Weight 
Standard Welded 
Size, Connection, Connection, Difference, 

No. Inches Pounds Pounds Pounds 
2 | aR SR eae Tee eae 8 11,250 375 x10 = 3,759 7,500 
| > SRE renee ee 10 4,260 142x 10 = 1,420 2,840 
79 2 2,370 79x10 = 790 1,580 
19 14 608 19x12 = 228 380 
54 16 2,276 54x14 = 756 1,520 
17 18 714 17x20 = 340 374 
4 21 248 4x25 = 100 148 
1 30 100 1x30 = 30 70 
RR Oe 36 248 2x36 = 72 176 
Total 66 60.86.6006 .E OO 66'S O'R 4,50) 6-80 019 16 6 wee 6 OS 64 AE W.6 oO ae 6 6 Bre Gree Oe wlele bo ee 14,588 
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CAN REBUILDING 


Make Old Locomotives Efficient 


And Save Money for the Mine Operator? 


LD EQUIPMENT for mine haul- 

age often is considered obsolete 
and consequently costly and inefficient. 
In some cases such an opinion may be 
correct. But only by knowing per- 
formance and cost can one determine 
if it is, and to what extent. Some of 
our haulage equipment, purchased 34 
years ago and rebuilt ten years ago, 
might be classed as obsolete on the 
basis of age, but according to_per- 
formance and cost records these re- 
built locomotives have saved my com- 
pany approximately $45,650. 

One of eleven 6-ton gathering loco- 
motives of one type used in Zeigler 
No. 1 mine is shown in the accom- 
pany illustration. These locomotives 
were built in 1907 and the original 
side frames and bumpers were made 
of cast iron. During the many years of 
service the frames were broken and 
patched many times with plates and 
rivets. Finally, when more patching 
was out of the cuestion, new frames, 
bumpers and sand boxes were made 
at the mine by welding. These all- 
welded frames now are ten years old 
and inspection reveals no cracks or 
breaks. Today, these locomotives are 
competing with machines built in 1935 
and 1936 at a cost of $6,800 each. The 
records show that time lost during 
operating periods and maintenance 
cost are in line with those of present- 
day locomotives. 

Total cost of the labor and material 
used in rebuilding averaged $900 per 
locomotive, including rewiring of the 
motors and installation of new con- 
trollers, new-type headlights and other 
minor improvements. The side frames 
are l-in. plates 30 in. wide and 11 ft. 
long reinforced on top by 7-in. 6x6 
angles. The bumpers are 12-in. ship 
channels 48 in. long, with 1x12x48-in. 
plates, and are all welded. The sand 
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By ERNEST PRUDENT 


Chief Electrician, Zeigler No. 1 Mine 
Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co. 





boxes are 14-in. plate cut to shape 
and welded. These locomotives have 
been in continuous service since they 
were rebuilt ten years ago. 

Let us examine some facts and 
figures, First, I would like to say that 
these rebuilt machines have served 
our purpose as well as new-type units 
in so far as actual operating efficiency 
is concerned. Cost of maintaining 
these rebuilt locomotives, however, is 
somewhat higher than for locomotives 
of a later design. Consequently, the 
average annual cost of maintaining a 
rebuilt locomotive is $700, against 
$525 for a newer type. 


Had we not rebuilt these eleven 
locomotives my company would have 
had to invest $74,800 in new equip- 
ment. Total maintenance cost on these 
eleven new locomotives over ten years 
($525 per locomotive per year) would 
have been $57,750, making the total 
cost to the company, including the 
original investment, $132,550. We 
completely rebuilt eleven locomotives 
at a cost of $9,900. Ten years’ mainte- 
nance on these locomotives at $700 per 
year adds up to $77,000. This, with 
the cost of rebuilding, makes a total 
of $86,900, or 70 per cent of the cost 
of buying and maintaining new equip- 
ment, if it had been done, over a 
similar period. Thus, the saving to the 
company was approximately $45,650, 

«in addition to the fact that the rebuilt 
locomotives were equally efficient from 
the operating standpoint. 





This locomotive, rebuilt ten years ago to operate as efficiently as a new machine, 
is one of eleven on which rebuilding resulted in a substantial saving. 
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36 INCHES 


OF COAL 





Elba preparation plant. Left is the 
picking and crushing section; right, 
the screening and loading section. 


Under 40 to 45 Ft. of Cover 


Mined With %4- to 2-Cu.Yd. Shovels at Elba 


EMOVING up to 10 to 45 ft. of 

overburden to recover an average 
of 36 in. of Lower Kittanning coal. 
the Elba Coal Co.. Inc., Corsica, Pa., 
operating five shovels carrying %4- to 
2-cu.yd. dippers. has a producing ca- 
pacity of 1,500 tons or more per day. 
Sidehill work is the rule and_ the 
equipment usually is divided between 
two or more pits, one or mere nor- 
mally in full production and another 
developing or starting in production. 
Thus, at least a thousand tons of daily 
output is available at all times, with 
the maximum as 1,500 tons or more. 

Acreage per setting varies from 3 
to 15 in most cases, while the haul to 
the tipple ranges from 1 to 7 miles. 
Hauling is contracted, the contractors 
standard end-dump _ trucks. 
These dump into a 25-ton hopper at 


co 
using 


the tipple, recently redesigned to per- 
mit crushing and screening and load- 
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By IVAN A. GIVEN 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 





ing on two tracks. From the hopper 
the coal is fed onto a shaking picking 
table for cleaning. Screen 
near the lower end unload the fines 
onto a belt feeding the screening and 
loading plant, while the coarse coal 
goes off the end of the table either 
onto the same belt or into an adjust- 
able single-roll Jeffrey crusher and 
then onto the belt. 

If no crushing is being done, the 
picked mine-run may be loaded as 
such or routed to a Simplicity vibrat- 
ing screen making lump (loaded on 
one track) and nut-and-slack (loaded 
on the second track). If the crusher 
is being operated, the coal, with the 
top size determined by the roll set- 


sections 





ting, also may be loaded directly. Or 
it may be run to the vibrator plant to 
make egg and nut-and-slack and for 
additional hand picking. Since its 
inception, the entire output of the or- 
ganization has been marketed by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Elba operations are in eastern 
Clarion County, where the Lower 
Kittanning outcrops on the sides of 
most of the low, gently sloping hills, 
thus providing an opportunity for 
stripping back three to four or more 
cuts before overburden thickness be- 
Occasionally, the 
seam is found at the foot of a hill 
where the slope tapers off or is pres- 


comes excessive. 


ent out into or entirely across a val- 
ley, in which cases relatively large 
areas may be worked before too thick 
overburden is encountered. Such con- 
ditions are the exception, however, 
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and consequently most of the strip- 
ping is of the sidehill type. 
Although the average is 36 in., 
seam thickness in the various Elba 
pits has dropped to as low as 18 in. 
and risen to as much as 6 ft. Nor- 
mally, the coal includes a 1%- to 2-in. 
binder, which is picked out in the 
tipple, although some is removed dur- 
ing loading operations in the pits. 
Directly over the seam is a thin slate, 
most of which is taken off by the 
stripping shovels. The remainder is 
bulldozed off and final cleaning is 
done by hand shoveling and sweeping. 
Shale is the principal hard material 
in the overburden, although thick, 
hard sandstone has been encountered 
in some pits. Where only shale is 
present, the overburden is dug with- 
out shooting. When shooting is re- 
quired, the drilling is contracted. 
Sidewall equipment is used where 
possible because of the lower footage 
charge. On occasions, however, when 
it was necessary to break up hard 
strata high up in the bank, vertical 
drilling, bringing the powder charge 
higher up in the rock, is employed. 


Two Shovels at First 

The Elba organization began oper- 
ations in 1938 with two Manitowoc 
“Speedshovels.” In addition to Dr. 
H. D. Smith, president, the staff in- 
cludes C. H. Stinard, superintendent; 
Myles Anderson, master mechanic; 
Wayne Dinger, assistant; and George 
Winters, tipple foreman. Present 
shovel equipment is as follows: Model 
3500 “Speedshovel” with 45-ft. boom, 
34-ft. sticks and 2-cu.yd. Pettibone- 
Mulliken dipper; two Model 3000 
“Speedshovels” with 37-ft. booms, 
28-ft. sticks and 1%4-cu.yd. P-B dip- 
pers (all three equipped with Cater- 
pillar D17000 diesel engines); one 
Osgood with 35-ft. boom, 22-ft. sticks 
and 2-cu.yd. “Amsco” dipper; and 
one Bucyrus-Erie 19-B with %4-cu.yd. 
dipper. The 2-cu.yd. machines usu- 
ally do nothing but strip. while the 
others, as conditions may warrant, are 
used for either stripping or loading. 
Auxiliary equipment includes one In- 
ternational TD-40 diesel tractor with 
Bucyrus-Erie bulldozer; one “Cle- 
trac” diesel tractor with Wood bull- 
dozer; and two Jaeger gasoline 
pumps, one a 2-in. unit driven by a 
single-cylinder engine and the other 
a 4-in. suction 3-in. discharge machine 
with 4-cylinder Hercules engine, 

The Model 3500 “Speedshovel” can 
handle 1,700 to 2,100 cu.yd. of over- 
burden in 24 hours in ordinary dig- 
ging. It also is able to strip to 40 
or 45 ft., making a cut 30 to 35 ft. 
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Here the biggest Elba shovel digs in to start a new cut while loading goes on in 
the background. 





Loading in an Elba pit. This shovel also strips when not loading. 
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Virgin overburden 
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Fig. |I—Showing diagrammatically how 
two shovels frequently work together in 
stripping at Elba. 


wide and casting across a 12-ft. coal 
berm. The Model 3500 and one 
Model 3000 together, with the 3000 
loading one shift and stripping the 
rest of the time, are able to produce 
1,000 tons per day under normal coal 
and overburden conditions. Strip- 
ping was carried to 60 ft. in one in- 
stance where the coal thickened to 6 
ft. In this case the Model 3000 ma- 
chine was operated on a bench on the 
spoil bank, relaying dirt cast up to it 
by the Model 3500 unit. Two ma- 
chines frequently work together in 
normal overburden also, as will be de- 
tailed below. 

The first cut usually is made 50 ft. 
wide in starting into a new pit, and 
as many as three shovels may work 
together on this job. Width of the 
succeeding cuts usually is limited to 
30 to 35 ft. With the 12-ft. coal 
berm usually left for haulage, par- 
ticularly in winter, when conditions 
get bad, pit width thus is about 42 to 
47 ft. Limiting second and succeed- 
ing cuts to 30 to 35 ft. is done to 
prevent spreading out the spoil rows 
and thus sacrificing dumping space. 

Although the 2-cu.yd. shovels, as 
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well as the 134-cu.yd. units, may op- 
erate alone in stripping, it is quite 
common practice at Elba to combine 
two, as shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1. Under this system, the smaller 
works from a fill in the old pit, which 
it builds ahead as it moves along by 
sidecutting and casting out front. The 
larger machine follows on the coal 
and finishes the cut, casting against 
the old spoil on the fill made by the 
small shovel. This has proved a most 
convenient method, under Elba con- 
ditions, of speeding up stripping and 
handling spoil, especially in thicker 
overburden. 

Regular inspection and preventive 
maintenance have maierially reduced 
shovel upkeep. The only major re- 
pair job on any of the three “Speed- 
shovels” was rebuilding the caterpil- 
lar frames on the Model 3500 ma- 
chine, which started operating in 
June, 1938. Frames on this machine 
are built up of shapes and _ plates, 
and as a result of dropping and 
pounding in sandstone and other hard 
rock developed a major break in July 
of 1941. Rebuilding and strengthen- 
ing required 15 days. 

Hoisting ropes usually give two 
months of service unless thrown off 
the point sheaves by trees or limbs 
in stripping. Dipper teeth are re- 
pointed with a cast shape furnished 
by “Amsco” especially for that pur- 
pose. When worn, the old point is 
cut off and the new point, cut from 
the “Amsco” bar, is tacked on with 
stainless rod. Attachment is finished 
with manganese rod, and finally a 
bead of hard surfacing is run entirely 
around both sides of the tooth, includ- 
ing the new point. 





Shovels normally are inspected at 
least once a day by the master me- 
chanic or his assistant. This inspec- 
tion, plus the operators’ observations, 
reveal any condition which should be 
corrected. Practically all repairing 
is done in the pit, including the job 
on the caterpillar frames noted above. 
Only very small parts or small equip- 
ment, such as the pumps, are brought 
to the shop at the tipple to be oper- 
ated on. 

Repair work has been materially 
facilitated by a special welding and 
repair truck developed at the mine 
(see accompanying _ illustration). 
With a Stewart chassis as the start- 
ing point, the truck is made up with 
a 400-amp. General Electric arc- 
welding generator driven by a Ford 
V-8 engine, supplemented by oxyacety- 
lene cutting and weiding equipment 
with the tanks in a compartment just 
behind the cab. Some 300 to 400 Ib. 
of welding rods and electrodes are 
carried at all times, including every 
type likely to be needed in any job 
that might come up. 

The welding generator originally 
was mounted on a trailer and pulled 
by a car, but was too heavy to be 
handled in such fashion. Besides, 
oxygen and acetylene tanks had to be 
taken to the job separately, and other 
tools and apparatus had to be as- 
sembled from various points. To save 
time and insure everything being on 
hand, construction of the truck was 
started in the fall of 1940. It includes 
special compartments for tools, bolts, 
chain blocks, jacks, electric drills, 
trouble lights, small parts and any- 
thing else that might be needed on 
a repair job, 





This Elba welding and repair truck is designed to handle on the ground any job 
which might come up. 
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STORING COST CUT 


At Cannelton Coal & Coke Co. 
By Tractor-Grader Stocking and Reclaiming 


EW equipment, including a diesel 

tractor with bullgrader, for stock- 
piling and reloading at the Cannelton 
Coal & Coke Co. operation, Cannelton, 
W. Va., has lowered cost compared to 
the former handling with a locomotive 
crane, doubled the capacity per unit 
of ground space and reduced heating 
and consequent fire risk. The tractor- 
grader works in conjunction with 
three other portable units: a feeder 
conveyor, a ground conveyor and a 
stacking conveyor. 

On ground between railroad tracks 
and adjacent to the tipple. 65.000 tons 
of 1x0-in. and 2x0-in. coal is stored 
during slack seasons. Piling is now 
carried to a height of 40 to 45 ft. Un- 
loading—that is, stocking—uses all 
four units. The portable feeder con- 
veyor is wheeled into one of the sev- 
eral pits under the railroad track. 
This discharges to the ground con- 
veyor, which in turn empties to the 
stacker. The tractor-grader pushes the 
coal to the desired position. levels it 


Tractor bulldozing the coal down to the portable feeder. The 
feeder is moved to a pit under the railroad track when coal is 
being stored. 
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and packs it down in 3-ft. layers. 
In reclaiming and reloading, done 
at a rate of 1,200 to 1,600 tons per 
8-hour day, the portable ground con- 
veyor is not used. In this operation 
the tractor-grader bulldozes the coal 
to the portable feeder conveyor, which 
is positioned at the toe of the pile. 
The stacker elevates and delivers di- 
rectly from feeder to railroad car. 
The bulldozing power unit is an 
International TD-18 TracTractor rated 
70 drawbar-horsepower, the largest 
made by the company. Its “Bull- 
grader” attachment was made by the 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. Fuel consumption 
is approximately 3 gal. per hour. Con- 
veyor units were made by Barber- 
Greene. The ground conveyor is 45 
ft. long; the stacking conveyor, 60 ft. 
The company operates three mines 
in the vicinity of Cannelton, Kanawha 
County, these in the Eagle, No. 2 Gas 
and No. 5 Block seams, The same in- 
terests and management operate two 
other mines—at Superior, in McDow- 


ell County (Lake Superior Coal Co.), 
in the Pocahontas No. 3 and No. 4 
seams. 

This Pocahontas coal also is stock- 
piled and the same 3-ft. layering and 
packing practice is followed. Prior to 
the change and with a pile only 20 
to 25 ft. high, temperatures reached 
150 deg. F. and in some instances the 
coal had to be moved to prevent loss 
by fire. Temperatures registered in 
winter in the 40- to 45-ft. layered and 
rolled pile were only 42 to 60 deg. F. 

At Superior the compacting equip- 
ment consists of a roller pulled by a 
smaller International tractor. both 
used at Cannelton until they were dis- 
placed by the new large tractor and 
its “Bullgrader.” 

F. O. Harris. of Cannelton. is vice- 
president and general manager of both 
companies. his duties also including 
heading of sales and purchasing. Ben 
Davis and B. C. Hylton are general 
superintendents for the Cannelton and 
Superior mines, respectively. 





Keeping the feeder working to capacity in reloading coal into 
cars. Some 1,200 to 1,600 tons can be reloaded in this way in 


an eight-hour day. 
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FOREMEN’S 


QUESTION FORUM 


Save Power by Surveying Mine With Altimeter 
Using Data for Air-Pressure Profile* 


By E. P. JAGGARD 


Mining, Mechanical and Electrical Engineer 
C. A. Hughes & Co., Cresson, Pa. 


To Find where the steeper pressure drops 
occur in the ventilating current—that is, the 
lengths of airway which are most badly con- 
gested—and to ascertain what is the in- 
creased cost of power arising from this con- 
gestion is the purpose of altimeter surveys. 

If, when a new mine were opened, ample 
airways were provided, a small difference in 
gage would suffice to circulate a large volume 
of air, but conditions at mines are never 
fixed and, after a time, the increased dis- 
tance which the air has to travel and the 
increased resistance to its progress per unit 
of distance will decrease the volume of air 
passing through the workings. If more air is 
required, the fan has to be speeded; but it 
should be noted that in any airway or mine 
the pressure will vary as the square of the 
volume, and, what is more unfortunate, the 
power will vary as the cube of the volume, 
as power is obtained by multiplying volume 
by pressure. 

Thus, to double the air volume, it will be 
necessary to quadruple the pressure and 
multiply the power eight times. Hence, it is 
desirable to shorten the air travel by making 
other openings to the surface, an easy solu- 
tion where new openings do not cost too 
much. If, however, all the workings are to 
the dip and, in consequence, the cover be- 
comes continuously greater, the cost of mak- 
ing other openings must be weighed against 
the increased cost for power. 

{ltimeter Like Voltmeter—A fan may be 
compared to an electric generator, the air- 
ways to the electrical conductors, and the 
pressure produced by the fan to the voltage 
of the generator. The latter will not produce 
its rated current unless conductors of low 
enough resistance connect the terminals. 
Neither will a fan produce its rated volume 
unless the airways which it travels have a 
sufficiently low resistance. In an electrical 
circuit with only line resistance, the total 
drop in voltage along the conductor is equal 
to the generated voltage and is proportional 
to the current flowing. This line drop be- 
tween any two points may be measured with 
a voltmeter or it may be obtained accurately 


by computation, for the resistance for any 


wire size can be found in a handbook. 


* Abstract of article read at the Thomas S. 
Lowther Mining Institute meeting, Nov. 22, 


Indiana, Pa. 
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With air, the total pressure drop along an 
airway is equal to the pressure produced by 
the fan, but it is proportional to the square 
of the velocity and cannot be easily or ac- 
curately computed. The familiar formula 
p= ksv’ +a expresses the relation, but k 
may vary between wide limits, s and a are 
dificult to measure with accuracy, and the v 
itself is not constant over any great distance. 

It is for this reason that it is desirable to 
use the altimeter because with this instru- 
ment the pressure at any point at which we 
have the elevation can be read directly. The 
altimeter itself is essentially an unusually 
sensitive barometer, graduated to read in 
feet of elevation rather than in inches of 
mercury. It is a precise instrument and is 
capable of registering differences in eleva- 
tion as small as 2 ft. or about 0.03 in. of 
water gage. 

Use Another Altimeter to Watch Atmos- 
pheric Changes--To make an accurate sur- 
vey, two altimeters are required, because the 
atmospheric pressure may vary considerably 
during any period over which readings are 
taken. Both altimeters are set at some known 
outside elevation, properly tied by a survey 
to the levels in the mine workings. The 
elevations of any other outside points are 
then easily determined by keeping one in- 
strument at the known elevation and noting 
any difference when the other is read. 

When starting a ventilation survey both 
instruments are taken to a point outside the 
mine at a known height above sea level, and 
there set to show that elevation on the dial. 
One is kept at this location and read at 15- 
minute intervals. In several hours its read- 
ings may vary as much as 100 ft., and Yo 
permit of easy interpolation for any given 
time they may be plotted on cross-section 
paper. The other instrument is taken into 
the mine and read at points along both 
intake and return airways as close together 
as practicable, always, however, at points the 
elevation of which has been determined. 
Notes are kept of station reading, time and 
elevation. Velocity of air and cross-sectional 
area of airway also should be noted. Suf- 
ficient time should be allowed at each place 
sO as to get a normal reading rather than 
one affected by moving trips. 

Though the entire ventilation system 
should be covered by the survey, it usually 
is not necessary to take readings as close 


together on the smaller splits as on the 
larger ones because most of the great pres- 
sure drops will occur where the greater 
volume of air is traveling. Readings need not 
be taken in any particular order nor need 
they follow continuously any airway. Wher- 
ever possible, the water gage should be read 
between adjacent points on intake and re- 
turn wherever altimeter readings have been 
taken, although readings taken on both sides 
of all fans may be used. This is desirable in 
converting feet of air to inches of water gage. 

Calculating Readings—In working up the 
data thus gathered, first the difference in the 
outside readings is deducted from or added 
to the inside readings for the same instant. 
An addition also should be made for velocity 
head, if the velocity exceeds 1,000 f.p.m. This 
correction, which equals 4.3 ft. at 1,000 ft. 
per minute, is equal to v* + 2g where v is 
in feet per second and g is the acceleration 
of gravity at sea level, or 32.2 ft. per second 
in one second. Then the difference between 
the corrected reading and the elevation at 
that particular point is the pressure in feet 
of air that is produced by the fan at that 
point or the difference between atmospheric 
pressure and mine pressure. 

This may be converted into inches of 
water by dividing by the height of a column 
of air which would weigh the same as one 
inch of water of the same cross-section. This 
figure is easily obtained by comparing the 
difference in altimeter readings with water- 
gage readings wherever these may have been 
taken. Usually 66 to 70 ft. of air will be the 
equivalent of one inch of water, depending 
on the weight of a cubic foot of air. The 
main reason for doing this is that usually 
mine-air pressures are expressed in terms of 
water gage. 

A Profile of Air Pressure—These corrected 
differences then, converted to inches of water, 
may be plotted against distance traveled, and 
thtn something that might be called “a pro- 
file of air pressure” will be obtained. Where 
the line is comparatively flat, conditions are 
good, and where it is steep, there is definite 
congestion. 

In analyzing the results as shown on this 
chart, consideration must be given to the 
volume of air at each section. It generally 
will be found that the greatest pressure drops 
occur along main airways carrying the 
largest volume and that the pressure drops 
along smaller splits are comparatively in- 
significant. Carrying this thought to its con- 
clusion, if no air were traveling, there would 
be no drop. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
if the large losses in pressure occur in main 
airways, it is in these sections, probabl 
within 5,000 ft. of the outside, that the 
greater part of the power is used, because, 
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as previously stated, power is proportional 
to the product of pressure and volume, or, 
in other words, pressure and velocity. 

Other interesting facts may be discovered; 
for instance, heavy power losses due to the 
regulation of splits. Suppose it were neces- 
sary to regulate two splits of 20,000 cu.ft. 
per minute in order to supply 10,000 cu.ft. 
per minute to another split, this chart would 
lead to the obvious solution. 

Several such altimeter surveys have been 
made of No. 2 mine of C. A. Hughes & Co. 


which have been well worth while. This is a 
mine in the deep B or Lower Kittanning 
seam which at the working faces has from 
750 to 1,000 ft. of cover. These surveys 
showed definitely where resistance had to be 
reduced and thus prevented work being done 
at points where comparatively little loss was 
incurred. They showed what could be ex- 
pected under other plans of ventilation and 
thus led to several helpful changes, the full 
value of which are yet to be realized with 
the completion of other connections. 


Though Electrical Current Losses Are Small 
Its Voltage Losses Are Heavy 


AtMostT from the day when dynamic elec- 
tricity was discovered, electrical engineers 
have compared that phenomenon to a liquid, 
from which it is known to differ, however, 
in its invisibility, its absence of weight, its 
speed of travel and the fact that it is merely 
an impulse that moves and not a material. 
When water flows along a pipe, its motion 
is termed a “current”; the movement may 
be caused by the force of a pump or of 
gravity, and that force is termed “pressure” 
and the force delaying its movement is known 
as “resistance.” In a similar manner, dy- 
namic electricity is termed “a current of 
electricity”; the passage of electricity is said 
to be due to “electrical pressure” or “elec- 
tromotive force” and the force delaying its 
motion is termed “resistance,” just as_ if 
electricity actually was a gas or a liquid. 

If we have a system of piping so tight 
that water cannot leak from it, and that 
has no branch pipe or pipes leading from 
it, the quantity, or current, of water enter- 
ing per second at one end will be of equal 
volume per second with the quantity, or 
current, leaving at the other end, no matter 
how big or how small the pipe at either 
end may be. Similarly, if we have a current 
of electricity traveling in a wire and if the 
electricity does not leak or is not diverted 
to another connecting wire, the quantity 
of current that the far end of the 
wire is the same as the quantity entering it. 
(ny resistance that it suffers along the way 
does not lessen the current. Resistance will 
lower the pressure of water in a pipe as that 
water travels from intake to discharge, and 
similarly resistance will 
trical pressure in a wire 


age 


leaves 


reduce the elec- 
that is, the volt- 
but the current will not be reduced in 
either instance unless there is a leak. 

Resistance may reduce the quantity, or 
intensity, of the current that can enter the 
conductor, but, once the current has so en- 
tered that wire or cable, it will continue 
on its way unchanged in quantity to the end, 
barring leaks. Thus the amperage of the 
current is the same throughout the length 
of the conductor, though the voltage or 
electrical pressure will keep dropping all 
along the line. 

However, there is some leakage with an 
electric current, but, in any properly oper- 
ated mine, the loss in the trolley and other 
conductors should not exceed 1 or 2 per 
cent. Some small quantity is likely to be 
lo-t at every point at which the conductor is 
suspended, but so little that the total loss 
is almost negligible. Dust on porcelain 
hangers, especially gypsum, which gets moist, 
yt is used sometimes for rock-dusting, may 
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increase such leakage. The return current 
in a mine leaks quite extensively; by no 
means all the current goes back by the rails 
and bonds, if that is the appointed way by 
which such current is to be returned, but one 
need not care about such leakage, and it 
has not been figured in making the foregoing 
statement to the effect that the loss of cur- 
rent should not exceed 1 or 2 per cent. 

It is just as well to let the return current 
use the ground for one of the conductors as 
far as it can be induced to do so, so as to 
use all the current-carrying capacity avail- 
able. However, the main return must be 
through rails and bonds, and the ground 
must not be required to carry so much of 
the current that too much voltage will be 
needed at the return end of the cutting, 
loading or drilling machine to force that 
current through the ground. Nor should 
the voltage of the return be so high that 
the return current will spark at the rails 
and ignite methane, destroy pipes by elec- 
trolysis or prematurely fire shots. 

Restating the aforementioned conclusion, 
as far as the effectiveness of the current in 
driving the equipment is concerned, the only 
current loss that needs to be considered is 
that between generating unit and equipment. 
Current loss to the ground on the return 
will be an asset as far as conservation of 
power is concerned. 

Electric current in a wire and a water 
current in a pipe usually have quite differ- 
ent kinds of losses from those of an air cur- 
rent in a mine. The air current may lose 
60 per cent of its air by leakage and ulti- 
mately will lose almost all its pressure be- 
cause it is allowed to travel as fast as it 
will, and it travels just so fast that it builds 
up a resistance equal to the pressure, so that, 
when it leaves the mine at the end of its 
journey, no pressure is left. The water 
in the pipe also loses all its pressure in 
the same way, but usually the pipe delivers 
all or most of its water. With electricity, the 
leakage is small as with water in a pipe, and 
the loss of pressure between generator and 
machine has to be kept down so as to pro- 
vide voltage or electric pressure at the 
machine. 

The machine will never he able to take 
advantage of all the voltage, for the electric- 
ity has to go back to the generator, and the 
voltage on the return end of the machine 
will always have to be high enough to pro- 
vide for this travel. That is why the rails 
have to be bonded and cross bonded. Only 
thus can the loss of pressure be made as 
small as possible and leave plenty of pres- 
sure drop for the machine. 


Solids, Liquids and Gases Used 
To Fight Mine Fires 


Mines fires may be fought either by direct 
or indirect methods. The first method en- 
deavors to extinguish the fire by throwing 
rockdust, water, carbon dioxide or carbon 
tetrachloride on it. Rock dust is preferable 
if the point can be approached sufficiently 
close for its application. It effectually covers 
the burning material with a blanket of dust 
and causes it to smother. Water, by decom- 
posing into hydrogen and oxygen, creates an 
extremely explosive gas—hydrogen—with a 
wide range of explosibility. 

With both rock dust and water, carbon 
monoxide, which is mildly explosive, is likely 
to be formed by incomplete combustion. Its 
toxic quality will not be dangerous if the air 
current is sweeping the products of combus- 
tion away from the fire fighters and all other 
men are out of the mine, but hydrogen is 
dangerous because if it should come in con- 
tact with purer air and flame it might ex- 
plode, though this is not likely. The air 
probably would be so impure that the hydro- 
gen at best would only burn. 

Carbon dioxide can be delivered from a 
soda-acid extinguisher in a steady stream. 
Carbon tetrachloride is dangerous, as it forms 
that extremely poisonous gas, phosgene, used 
in the World War for gassing the enemy. 
It has been used on fires in crosscuts that 
were only partly constructed or were closed 
by stoppings. Such use cannot be too strongly 
condemned. It probably could be used with- 
out danger on a fire where the air would pass 
off to the return. If no men were in the 
heading beyond the fire or in the return, this 
phosgene would be dangerous only to the 
guard or attendant in the fan house or others 
nearby. No evidence shows that the quantity 
of phosgene formed is such as to do damage 
to men where it has mixed with the full 
ventilating current in the return at the fan, 
which usually is many times as large as that 
of any single split. 

With all these gases and with methane 
there is danger if heavy fall or an explosion 
should reverse the direction of ventilation or 
close off airways and either burn or 
asphyxiate the fire fighters. 


e 
With Decreased Water Gage 
Methane Increases 
A correspondent asks: “If the air in a 


heading has 3 percent of methane and the 
fan has a 2}-in. water gage, how much 


methane will the air contain if the fan is 
slowed so as to register only a l-in. water 
pane 

Pressure is reduced from 2}-in. water 
gage to 1 in. or to 1+2} of its former 
value=2--5, or 0.4. Where the cross-sec- 


tional area, the length of the course that 
the air travels, the perimeter and the rough- 
ness of the heading are unchanged, the 
square of the velocity will vary roughly as 
the pressure, or v°--V*=—0.4, where v is the 
new velocity and V is the original velocity, 
so v =0.4V? and v= 0.63246). 

Quantity of air passing is proportional to 
the velocity, q—0.63246Q0, where g= 
the new quantity and Q=the original 
quantity. With 3 percent of methane in the 
original quantity of air, 3=-0.63246 percent, 
or 4.74 percent, will be present in the smaller 
quantity of air. 


so 
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QUESTIONS 


Examination for Coal-Mine Officials 


State of Colorado* 


Q.—In a gassy mine, is it proof of good 
ventilation when a rapid-velocity current 
of air is passing through a small air- 
way? Why? 

A.—The rapidity of the current proves 
that the heading itself is adequately ven- 
tilated, but the side openings (rooms or 
modified longwall) may not be properly 
supplied with air. As the airway is small, 
the quantity of air may be unequal to 
the task of providing enough air for work- 
ings beyond, even though the velocity is 
high. Sufficiency of air can be determined 
only by measuring the air at the points 
the ventilation is serving. Distribution of 
air is as important as quantity and _ cer- 
tainly more desirable than mere speed of 
current. 

Q.—If the circulation of air in a mine is 
insufficient, how may it be increased 
without increasing the power required 
to drive the fan? 

A.—Quantity of air may be _ increased 
without increasing the load on the fan: 
(1) by shortening the distance the air 
has to travel by providing new airways or 
shafts or by discharging the air after it 
has passed once through the mine in a 
single direction instead of carrying it back 
almost to the point where it entered; 
(2) by enlarging the airways; (3) by 
smoothing them with gunite and by the 
removal of timber; (4) by increasing the 
number of airways, using rooms as _ air- 
ways perhaps for that purpose; (5) by 
splitting the air; (6) by taking care not 
to have one or more excessively long splits 
that will make it necessary to place regu- 
lators on the other splits to prevent them 
from getting too large a proportion of the 
air provided; (7) by cleaning up falls or 
breaking up upstanding and loosely piled 
rocks so as to smooth the air passages; 
(8) by eliminating air-current bottlenecks 
such as occur where cars stand or pass 
one another; (9) by using the return as an 
additional intake with single-direction air 
flow. 

(.—-The water gage reading in a mine is 
3.2 in. What is the ventilating pressure 
in pounds per square foot? Formula: 
WG X 52 =p. 
{1.—3.2 X 5.2 16.64 lb. per square foot. 

QV.—Given the same conditions as in the 
previous question, what is the total pres- 
sure of the air on a stopping which is 
7 ft. high and 9 ft. wide? 

A.—16.64 X 7 X 9 = 1048.32 Ib. 
(.—A roadway is 9 ft. wide at the bottom 

and 8 ft. wide at the top and it is 7 ft. 


* Continued from December, 1941, Coal 
Age, p. 20 
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high. The velocity of the air current is 

530 ft. per minute. What quantity of air 

is passing through this roadway per min- 

ute? Formula: a X v = q. 

A.—Average width of heading = (width 
at bottom + width at top) = 2 = 9 + 8) 

2 = 8} ft. Cross-sectional area of air- 
way is 8.5 X 7 = 59.5. The velocity of 
the air current being 530 ft. per minute, 
every minute a slug of air 530 ft. long and 
of 55.25 sq.ft. cross section will pass through 
the airway, or 31,535.0 cu.ft. of air. Quan- 
tity of air passing, therefore, equals about 
31,500 cu.ft. per minute. 


Air Speed at Line Brattice 


Q.—A roadway is 6 ft. high and 13 ft. wide. 
It has a line brattice made of boards 
throughout its length, which brattice is 3 
ft. from one side of the airway. What is 
the velocity on each side of the brattice, 
if the quantity circulating is 9,000 cu.ft. 
per minute? Formula: v= q ~ a. 


A.—Assume the brattice and its supports 
to be 6 in. wide and that on one side the 
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clear space is 3 ft. and on the other 13 — 
(3 + 0.5) =13 — (3.5) =9.5 ft. As the 
height is 6 ft., there will be 3X 6= 18 sq. 
ft. on one side of the brattice and 9.5X6 = 
57 sq.ft. on the other. 

In one case, the area a = 18 and in the 
other, a—=57 sq.ft.; v (which is the ve- 
locity) =q (which is the quantity) +a 
(which is the area). Therefore, the velocity 
equals the quantity, which is 9,000 cu.ft. 
per minute divided by the area = 9000 = 
18 = 500 ft. per minute for the narrow side 
of the bratticed heading and 9000 > 57 for 
the wide side = 157.9 ft. per minute. 


Horsepower on the Air 


Q.—The volume of air entering a mine is 
96,500 cu.ft. per minute. The water gage 
reading is 2.5 in. What is the horsepower 
on the air? Formula: Q=W.G. X 5.2 + 
33,000 = hp. 


A—W.G. X 5.2 = pressure in pounds per 
square foot = 2.5 X 5.2= 13. The quantity 
in cubic feet passing through the mine mul- 
tiplied by the pressure in pounds per square 
foot impressed on it gives the total number 
of foot-pounds exerted = 96,500 X 13 = 
1,254,500 ft.lb. As there are 33,000 ft.lb. in 
a horsepower, all that remains is to divide 
the number of foot-pounds by 33,000—=38 hp. 


Examination of Applicants for Certificates 
Of Competency as Mine Boss, Indiana* 


How to Stop Mine Fires 


Q.—(a) Name five causes of coal-mine fires. 
(b) State separately how you would pre- 
vent these causes from starting fires. 


A.—(a) Causes for mine fires are: (1) 
ignition of coal by use of black blasting 
powder, (2) ignition of methane by open 
lights or sparks from trolley wheels, (3) 
short-circuits of electric current, (4) sparks 
and current leaks from electric wires, (5) 
fires in waste, hay, straw, oil and grease. 

(b) (1)—An excellent way to eradicate 
the first type of fires is by ceasing to use 
black blasting powder and substituting an 
explosive that has a flame of shorter dura- 
tion and length. Another way is to send 
runners around after the shotfirers to detect 
and extinguish any fires that may have been 
started by shots. (Strictly speaking, the em- 
ployment of such men would be contrary to 
the Mining Laws of Indiana, Sec. 36, which 
forbids, with certain specified exceptions 
and these do not include fire runners, the 
employment of any men in the mine when 
shots are being fired. However, it does in- 


* Continued from January, 1942, Coal Age, 
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clude “a reasonably necessary number of 
men for the purpose of securing the work- 
ings in case of a fire therein,” but the fire 
runner is looking for fires, not securing the 
workings against a fire in existence already.) 

(b) (2)—Mine fires caused by methane 
ignitions are avoided by preventing the ac- 
cumulation of methane, by substituting elec- 
tric’ safety lamps for open lights, and by 
providing that trolley locomotives shall not 
be allowed to work in an atmosphere subject 
to gusts of methane such as are caused when 
large rock falls occur. Doors must not be 
left open or latched back or airways left in 
such condition that they may cave and shut 
off air. Stoppings must be kept tight, and 
particular care must be used on days with 
low barometer when methane will leak from 
open gobs or goafs, though such_ places 
should be sealed if the gases cannot be re- 
moved or rendered harmless by ventilating 
air currents.—Mining Laws of Indiana, Sec. 
23, (m). The fan and its power source must 
be maintained in good condition so that it 
will not fail and, of course, it must be kept 
running at all times. 

(b) (3)—Short circuits are due to fallen 
trolley or other wires, so to some extent they 
are not due to electrical trouble but result 
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from a failure to support the roof in which 
the hangers are inserted. Care should be 
taken either to install hangers in reliable 
rock or coal or, by use of timber, paint or 
gunite, to protect these materials from fall- 
ing. 

(b) (4)—Even signal currents may cause 
sparks that will ignite methane and therefore 
signal wires should not be located where 
trolley wires are taboo. Any make and break 
in a current, if it causes a “fat spark,” may 
result in such ignitions. Here, again, to cause 
a fire, methane accumulations must be 
present, but protection will be afforded by 
using low voltage for signaling. British 
regulations require that the voltage shall 
not exceed 25 volts. 

Good bonding will suppress sparks and 
incidentally save power. Many sparks 
from “sloppy” electrical work, done 
hurry under pressure from the mine boss, 
incompletely finished at quitting time or on 
leaving for another location. In such cases, 
the intention is to complete the job in a 
workmanlike manner later when convenience 
permits, but it is forgotten. A multitude of 
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“slack instalments make a very busy elec- 
trician, and soon he has no time to do 
anything right. 

Standards of installation should be as 
vigorous as in a factory, for the mine com- 
bustibles—coal and methane—make mines 
more hazardous than many factories. Good 
porcelain hangers are essential, for leakage 
may easily set fire to coal. 

(b) (5)—To prevent fires from ignited 
hay and straw, keep stables and animals out 
of mines. If such stables must be constructed 
make them fireproof, use electric lights in 
them installed with the utmost care, keep 
supplies of hay and straw at their lowest 
limits, bring both into the mine baled and 
have only one bale of each broken at a time. 
Care must be taken also while bringing hay 
and straw into the mine. Men with open 
lights should be kept from stables. Waste, 
oil and grease may catch fire from self- 
oxidation and should be kept in steel con- 
tainers or barrels. Dirt, wood, paper and coal 
impregnated with oil leakage should be 
loaded out promptly as also all combustibles 
such as paper, bark and wood. 


Queries Asked First and Second Class Foremen 
At Examination Held in State of Ohio* 


First Aid 
Q.—(a) What is first aid? 

(b) State fully how you would administer 
first aid to a miner who is unconscious from 
electric shock. 

(c) To a miner whose compound fracture 
of the leg half way between the knee and 
ankle is bleeding in spurts. 

A.—(a) First aid is skilled emergency 
help rendered to an injured person prior to 
the arrival of a qualified physician or 
surgeon. 

(b) In administering first aid to a miner 
from electric shock I would 
first move the man to a safe place and send 
for a doctor. Meanwhile, I would open his 
collar, lay him face down on a_ blanket, 
brattice cloth or coat spread on the floor, 
with his left arm extended directly beyond 
his head, his right arm extended also but 
bent at a right angle at the elbow. His 
right hand should be laid so as to appear to 
grasp the top of the middle of the left fore- 
arm, and his head should be turned toward 
the left and should rest on his right forearm, 
so that his nose and mouth will be free for 
breathing. However, it is just as satisfactory 
to extend his right arm beyond his head, but 
in that case read “left” for “right” and 
“right” for “left” in the above directions. 

lt is important that neither the breathing 
organs of the victim (his chest, lungs, throat 
or mouth) nor his circulatory apparatus (his 
heart and arteries) should be restricted. The 
weight of his head should not rest on the 
arteries of his arm because it might inter- 
lere with the circulation of the blood stream. 
| ould have an assistant remove from the 
patient's mouth all foreign bodies, such as 
lace teeth, tobacco or chewing gum, and 
sen the tight clothing from the victim’s 
le-k, chest and waist. 
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I would then kneel, facing the patient’s 
head and straddling his thighs with my 
knees placed at.such a distance from the 
hip bones as would allow me to place the 
palms of my hands on the small of the 
back with fingers resting on the ribs, my 
little finger just touching the lowest rib 
with my thumb and fingers in a_ natural 
position with the tips of my fingers just out 
of sight. 

With arms held straight, I would swing 
forward slowly in about 2 seconds so that 
the weight of my body would be brought 
gradually to bear upon the patient and so 
that my shoulder would be directly over the 
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Applying a makeshift 
tourniquet to stop 
leg bleeding. ; 
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heel of the hand at the end of the forward 
swing. I would be careful not to bend my 
elbows. Then I would immediately swing 
backward, so as to free the patient com- 
pletely from the pressure of my hands. After 
2 seconds I would swing forward again. 
Thus, I would repeat with the utmost regu- 
larity I could arrange, to move forward first 
so as to compress the lungs and then back 
so as to permit of their unhampered ex- 
pansion, each complete respiration (one ex- 
piration followed by an inspiration) taking 
4 or 5 seconds. However, I would be careful 
not to be rough in administering this respira- 
tion, but would continue it without let-up 
until natural breathing had been restored; 
if necessary, for four hours or more or until 
a physician declared the patient dead. In 
this work, if long continued, several men 
would have to take turns in the treatment. 

Meantime, I would try to warm the patient 
exteriorly with coats and dinner pails of 
hot tea or coffee, if available, or with an 
electric lamp, but I would not give him 
anything to drink until he was fully con- 
scious. If enough men were present I would 
send someone to get hot-water bottles to 
apply to the man’s feet, being careful not 
to apply them too hot. I would always be 
careful not to burn the patient with any 
such applications. If the patient should 
revive before the doctor comes, I would give 
him some stimulant such as one teaspoonful 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a small 
glass of water or a hot drink of coffee or 
tea. 

(c) When the blood escapes in spurts, it 
is evident that it is an artery that is severed, 
and the way to stop the bleeding is to press 
on the artery with a tourniquet at the inside 
of the leg on a line corresponding to the 
inner seam of the trousers about 4 in. below 
the point where the leg joins the body. The 
tourniquet should be loosened every 20 min- 
utes and if the blood flows again, tighten 
it, but, if not, the tourniquet can be re- 
moved and a compress with tight bandage 
can be put on the wound. 























Schaefer method of artificial respiration: 
(a) drawing in air; (b) expelling air. 
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Dewatering With Profile-Bar Equipment 
Improved by the Use of Baffles 


tk ANY users of profile bar screens, 

such as the wedge wire and the 
wedge bar, find that dewatering efficiency 
can be improved by simple methods,” de- 
clares Fred Goldbeck, Wedge Bar Screen 
Corporation, New York, in reporting on a 
study of baffles. “Screens of these types 
usually are employed on shaking and vi- 
brating equipment, and where there is an 
overload or an abnormal flow of water over 
the screen, increased efficiency is obtained 
by retarding the flow of water. 

“Baffles are used to better dewatering and 
prevent blinding of the screen slots. This 
blinding often is simply a condition where 
the material is held in place on the screen 
surface and in the slot due to a too-rapid 
flow and excessive depth of water, causing 


too much pressure on the screen surface. 
One simple and successful baffle is made by 
fastening triangular strips of wood or metal 
on the screen surface, usually 8 to 12 in. 
apart, as shown in Fig. 1. These baffles 
retard the flow of water and material along 
the screen by causing the stream to flow over 
the baffles and descend on the far sides nearly 
vertically, thus keeping the screen slots open 
much better than where the water rushes 
forward in a horizontal plane. The effect is 
somewhat similar to that obtained with a lip 
or stepped screen, with the greater rigidity 
of the profile-bar construction. 

“Some operators in the anthracite field use 
another simple retarder which acts even 
better than the baffles. This device (Fig. 
2) consists of a piece of pipe about 1)% in. 
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Fig. 1—Triangular baffle strips on profile-bar screen. 
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Fig. 2—Adijustable round-pipe baffle. 
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Fig. 3—Perforated chute-type retarder. 






N OPERATING IDEAS 


in diameter flattened at both ends, with the 
flattened ends bent up and slotted. The pipe 
is arranged across the screen at right angles 
to the flow and is attached to the shaker 
sides by bolts. This baffle can be adjusted 
as to height by the bolts and slots in the 
flattened ends of the pipe and raised or low- 
ered with respect to the screen surface to 
allow for varying rates of feed to the shaker. 
The idea is to have the bottom of the pipe 
touch the top of the normal water flow. When 
there is a 4udden increase in flow, the water 
climbs the barrier and drops back into the 
stream on the. far side, which gives satis- 
factory retardation until normal flow is re- 
sumed. 

“One operator overcame a bad screening 
condition due to a 6,000-g.p.m. flow of water 
to the shaker by employing the device shown 
in Fig. 3. It consisted of a discarded sec- 
tion of chute fastened on an incline be- 
tween the sides of the shaker. The chute 
was perforated with l-in. round holes. As 
the stream came down the shaker it was 
deflected upward along the inclined chute 
and the water and coal dropped through the 
holes, thus retarding the flow very effectively. 
This simple device gave very satisfactory per- 
formance by retarding the flow and keeping 
the slots clear, due to the vertical drop onto 
the bar screen.” 

* 


Armature Repairs Speeded 
With Infra-Red Lamps 


first installation 
time and increased speed in drying were the 
major reasons for the decision of a western 
Pennsylvania coal company to replace the 


Low cost, economies in 











Armatures drain in vertical position after 
dipping. 
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Showing the radiant-heat lamp installation with armature in place for baking. 
The lamps are focussed by sliding them on their barn-door hangers to the 
proper position. 


steam-heated armature oven in its shop with 
radiant-heat lamps, reports H. C. McDaniel, 
sales engineer, Lamp Division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. About 25 mo- 
tors, ranging in size from small pump motors 
to large locomotive motors, are repaired each 
month in this shop, which serves four mines. 
“The 120 250-watt R-40 bulb-reflector drying 
lamps chosen for the job have cut the pre- 
vious baking time of 18 hours for a 12-in. 
armature to five hours. Emergency jobs are 
baked in less time than the stripping and 
rewinding operations require. 

“The original brick oven had double metal 
doors at one end and was 6 ft. 5 in. high, 
8 ft. 3 in. wide and 10 ft. deep, with red- 
brick walls 9 in. thick. The air was circu- 
lated by a blower, with an exit in the center 
of the oven roof. The old oven was heated 
continuously and was much larger than 
actually needed for the average repair work 
in process. 

“The new radiant lamp design permitted 
revamping the steam oven without chang- 
ing its construction, except for removal of 
the doors and the venting in the roof.” Two 
identical banks of 60 lamps each are sus- 
pended from the roof on barn-door hang- 
ers, which permits moving them back and 
forth so that they may be placed the proper 
distance (7 in.) from the armature surface. 
The number of lamps used depends upon 
the weight and diameter of the armature. 

The two banks are divided into three 
l0-kw. sections, each consisting of eight 
five-lamp groups. The power supply is sin- 
ele-phase, three-wire, with individual 30- 
amp. switches for the 24 five-llamp groups 
making up the total load of 30 kw. Dividing 
the lamps into three 10-kw. sections makes 
it possible to bake three armatures simul- 
taneously. There is approximately 15 in. 
between sections, or enough clearance for 
the legs of the supporting trucks. 

“Armatures dipped in varnish are allowed 
to drain in a vertical position. This avoids 
any accumulation of varnish in the core 
vents which would produce unbalanced run- 
ning conditions or splatter if the motors were 
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overloaded. Varnish needs to be heated for 
a definite time to properly polymerize the 
oil constituent, thus completely sealing all 
voids and producing a dry surface condition.” 
Baking temperatures, Mr. McDaniel states, 
range from 240 to 260 deg. F., and the 
oven is cool enough, at all times to permit 
the operator to enter and check progress. 
“Baking times now range from 3 to 9 hours 
for armatures from 6 to 18 in. in diameter.” 


Anchor for Scraper Tail Sheave 
Braced Against Crossbar 


To facilitate scraper operation in heading 
and tunnel driving, John Fingeroos, Wake- 
field, Mich., suggests the anchor shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is made of 
2-in. double-strength pipe with an eye for 
the tail sheave welded on near the face end. 
The other end accommodates a screw with 
half circle, which is placed against the 
crossbar to hold the anchor in place. Length 
of the anchor can be made to suit condi- 
tions, and also, Mr. Fingeroos states, it may 
be pressed into service as a timber jack 
in emergencies or during regular operation. 








SN" on 
” % rs 
2 doub/e-strength Te as 
Pipe ‘ to screw. 
< Y = j i. 
AS . ee 
‘Lf " /” un? 2 
gor!l"round 1 OF 2%td thread 
eye we/ded screw 30"lorng with 
to pipe Tut 





Showing construction and use of scraper tail- 
sheave anchor. 


Stretch Game 


More from the same is the watchword 
today but it soon may be more from 
less in coal mining as well as in all 
other walks of life in America at war. 
In either case, the idea is to make 
equipment and producing facilities 
yield more coal more efficiently and 
more safely. Things must click better 
than ever and therefore an idea—it 
may be very simple—may be even 
more valuable as a means of helping 
coal meet war-time demands. Coal 
Age will pass the ideas around if you 
—operating, electrical, mechanical and 
safety men—will send them in. Do it 
now. Include a sketch or photo if it 
will help to make them clearer. For 
each acceptable idea, Coal Age will 
pay $5 or more on publication. 





Sand Boxes Made by Welding 
In Old Ben Shops 


Cast-iron sand boxes often take a beating 
in underground transportation, particularly 
where inside-frame locomotives are used and 
the boxes are exposed to everything that 
happens. Breakage in such service has led 
to the occasional use of fabricated steel sand 
boxes by locomotive manufacturers. 





Arc welding resulted in this set of sand 
boxes. 


The accompanying illustration indicates 
how good a job arc welders at the Old Ben 
Coal Corporation, in -southern Illinois, can 
do in fabricating sand boxes. This set is made 
of }-in. steel plate with steel covers. Bottoms 
and sand valves are the manufacturer's parts 
for this particular locomotive. 

° 


Safety Messages Broadcast 
From Station ABC 


Music and safety messages are broadcast 
each day just before the man-trip leaves 
from a station 2} miles underground by 
W. H. Roll, superintendent, Harvey Coal 
Corporation, Harveyton, Ky. The micro 
phone for Station ABC (Always Be Care 
ful) is installed in the mine office (see illus 
tration) with a loudspeaker at the man-trip 
station and another outside on top of th: 
lamphouse for the men on the surface. 
Speakers and microphone are hooked up 
with the mine telephone system through th 
use of an amplifier. 

In his daily broadcasts, Mr. Roll discusses 
accidents which have occurred, includins 
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From this point, daily safety messages and 
music are broadcast at the Harvey Coal 
Corporation mine. 


those in other mines, and how they might 
have been prevented, as well as unsafe prac- 
tices which have been reported by the sec- 
tion foreman and how they can_ be 
eliminated. 


Holes In Bottom of Buckets 
Improved Discharge 


Trouble due to the delayed discharge of 
solid-type elevator buckets handling wet fine 


material at a mine in the Middle West was 
diagnosed as caused by unbalanced air 





rather than the slight tendency of 
material to stick to the bucket metal. 


pressure 
the 





Air inlet holes show in the lowest bucket. | 
lhe difficulty was eliminated by drilling | 
three 3/16-in. holes in the bottom of each | 
bucket. Now, when the buckets invert at | 
the head pulley, air entering through the | 
small holes prevents the formation of the | 


partial vacuum which caused the trouble. 
e 


Reflectors With Movable Shields 
Show Switch Position 
For on electric 


illy are operated from a distance, 
skovich, electrician and motor boss, Blaine 


use switches, 


Ohio) mine, Lorain Coal & Dock Co., sug- | 
sts the safety device for indicating switch 
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Take a leaf from the ledger of some of the country’s big- 
gest mine operators. They specify Roebling Trolley Wire 
exclusively — because it not only stands up under the 


e) 


grind of continuous operation—but saves time and 


trouble making’ replacements. ROUND SECTION 


up 


STANDARD GROOVED 


& 


FIGURE 8 


Maintenance men like it because it comes in the section 
and size to fit standard fittings exactly — cuts time out 
for replacement to a minimum. Operating men like it 
because it’s hard-drawn to resist abrasion and maintain 
alignment — resulting in less wear, longer service. And 
purchasing men like the fact that they order Trolley Wire 
along with all their other Roebling wire and cable require- 
ments —from ore reliable source of supply. 


Roebling Copper Trolley Wire for mine and industrial 
haulage applications is available in round, standard 
grooved, FIGURE 9 deep section grooved, and FIGURE 
8. Roebling Bronze grades can be furnished in round and 
standard grooved sections. 





FIGURE 9 
DEEP-SECTION GROOVED 












JOHN |A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


‘TRENTON, NEW JERSEY + Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Switch -thrower 


Reflectors 









Red. Green 
Zr a 3 "angle 
ary ak 
Shield ‘welded \ reflectors 
j spaced 
on switch > on 
Red reflectors to swite 
show onturri tnovernent 


\ 
Green reflectors) 
shown on “2X 
straight 2 \ 
LZ ‘Reflector mount- 
ing spiked to tie 


Diagrammatic sketch of switch-position 
indicator. 


position shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It consists essentially of two reflec- 
tor sets, each with red and green reflectors, 
spiked to the tie on which the switch points 
rest. Shields welded on the switches as 
shown in the drawing cover and uncover the 
reflectors as the switches are moved, thus 
showing their position. 

In case a bolt or lug should break so that 
one switch fails to move, one red and one 
green reflector will show, thus letting the 
motorman know the switch is out of order. 
Thus, derailments, with consequent possi- 
bility of injury, damage to equipment and 
loss of tonnage, are avoided. The cost is 20c. 
for the four reflectors. Other materials are 
taken from the scrap supply. 


Gear-Shift Drive Applied 
To Machine Tools 


Rescued from an automobile graveyard, 
the Dodge gearshift shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration provides almost instantane- 
ous speed changes on this shaper in the 
shop of the Delta Coal Mining Co., near 
Marion, IIl., or on any other machine tool 
within its range. Gus Syers worked out the 
application shown, as well as a similar drive 
for a drill press. 

















The gear-shift permits speed changes on this 
shaper with a twist of the wrist. 
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Conservation of Welding Electrode Promoted 
By Attention to Good Working Rules 


ab HE NECESSITY of conserving ma- 

terials in the war effort is nownere 
more urgent than in welding,” declares 
Clayton B. Herrick, welding engineer, Lin- 
coln Electric Co., in opening a discussion 
of possible conservation methods. Several 
factors, Mr. Herrick states, affect the most 
efficient use of electrodes, and if they receive 
the proper attention the result will be a 
still faster production rate by the use of 
welding and full utilization of welding ma- 
terials. Among the things that can be done 
are: 

“1. Select the Right Type of Joint and Be 
Careful of Fit-Up—There is a type of joint 
(see accompanying list) best suited to the 
particular job. A serious waste of weld 
metal results from using a more complicated 
joint where the more simple type of connec- 
tion suffices. Since the type of joint greatly 
affects the quantity of metal required, it is 
suggested that a study be made to make sure 
the joint is proper for the particular applica- 
tion. Obviously, the joint to select is the one 
which meets requirements at the greatest 
speed and the lowest cost. 

“Joints and their fit-up should be given 
most careful consideration, as fit-up affects 
not only the cost of the welded joint as such 
but also the performance of the finished 
product. As an illustration of the effect of 
cost in a very simple fit-up, see Fig. 1, show- 
ing a tee weld with '4-in. plates. Assume 
that the cost of the deposited metal is $1 
per pound. Then, if the joint is properly 
fitted up, the cost per foot of joint (two 
beads) would be $0.40. If, however, there is 
a gap between the vertical plate and the 
horizontal plate of 5 in., the cost is in- 
creased to $0.58 per foot. If this diserep- 
ancy is lg in., the cost is increased to $0.80 
per foot, resulting in differences of $0.18 and 
$0.40 for the 1- and 'g-in. gaps. Obviously, 
money spent in obtaining good fit-up is 
readily saved in welding. .. . 

“2. Choose the Correct Type of Electrode 
While the general-purpose electrode will 
produce satisfactory welds under virtually 
every condition, special electrodes, such as 
heavily coated fast-flowing types, might 
prove more efficient. The electrode should 
be chosen with respect to: (a) physical 
properties required; (b) type of joint; (¢) 
position of welding —flat, vertical, overhead 
or horizontal: and (d) condition of  fit-up 
of the work. Recommendations of the 
equipment manufacturer should be consid- 
ered. 

“3. Use an Electrode Which Maintains a 
Uniform Coating The electrode coating, if 
not correct, will cause rejects not only of 
the electrodes themselves but possibly of 
the welds produced by their use. It should 
be remembered that the coating not only 
produces the protecting shield but that it 
also controls: (1) fluidity of the metal; (2) 
penetration; (3) shape of the beads; (4) 
physical properties of the deposit; and (5) 
composition of the deposit. 

“4, Use Electrodes Which Provide Proper 
Physical Properties —- Electrodes manufac- 
tured today are clearly described by the man- 
ufacturer with respect to the quality of 





weld they will produce. Required physical 
properties of the work at hand should be 
known and the electrode should be selected 
to meet those requirements. 

“5. Use Fast-Flowing Electrodes Wherever 
Possible—Certain electrodes are manufac- 
tured today to permit the fastest possible 
welding under specified conditions. It is 
obvious, therefore, that electrode and also 
time will be saved if these fast-flowing 
types are used wherever practicable. 

“6. Select an Electrode Which Keeps 
Splatter and Slag Loss at a Minimum—Since 
all splatter is a waste of weld metal, the 
importance of this is obvious. It should be 
realized that the splatter loss of electrodes 
varies and care should be taken to avoid use 
of those which have excessive losses. 

“7. Wherever Possible, Use Electrodes 
Which Produce Flat Beads—It is a waste of 
welding electrode to deposit any more metal 
than is required. Not only is the welding 
electrode wasted but time is required to re- 
move the excess metal from the welded joint. 
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Fig. |—Joints should be correctly fitted-ur 


A gap in the plates to be joined makes a difference 


of 0.18 and 0.40 tb. of metal per foot for gaps of 76 1n 


(canter) and '¢in. (bottom). With the proper fit-up 


(top), metal deposited per foot of joint is 0.40 1b 


“8. Select the Right-Sized Electrodes 
The largest-diameter electrode which can be 
used effectively is the best from the stand- 
point of electrode conservation. The sav- 
ings run up to 40 percent per pound de 
posited--for example, when 14-in. is used 
instead of i4-in. (Fig. 2). 

“0. Use Long Electrodes in the Larger 
Size--The obvious result is a reduction in 
the number of stub ends and in time saved 
by reducing the number of interruptions to 
change rods. The 18-in. length should be 
used in '4-in. and larger sizes. 

“10. Do Not Bend Electrodes--This gen- 
erally unnecessary habit will waste one- 
quarter to one-third of the electrode. Use 
electrodes straight and get the maximum 
deposited weld metal from each rod. 

“T1. Use Proper Voltage and Current Set 
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Sixteen Types of Welded Joints 


Proper joint to select is 


the one which meets service requirements and 


costs the least. 


Obviously, if requirements are met by the simpler type of joint, which requires less machining 
and less electrode, it is a waste of time, labor and materials to use a more complicated type. 


1. PLhain Butt Joint—Largely used on 
plates up to % in. thick with metal elec- 
trode; % in. with carbon electrode, although 
generally below this. Inexpensive as to joint 
preparation. Suitable for all usual load con- 
ditions if full penetration is secured. 


[_¥ 


2. SINGLE-V Burr Joint—Used largely for 
3g-in. plate or thicker. Scarfing and machin- 
ing costs more than Type 1 and more elec- 
trode is used. Employed generally on plates 











thicker than in Type 1. Meets all general 
or usual load conditions. 
{ } 
_ 
3. DouBLe-V Butr Jointr—The cost of 


less weld metal is 
Cost of machining and 


machining is greater but 
used than in Type 2. 


welding should be balanced against each 
other. Use largely for %-in. and heavier 


and for all usual loads. 
welded from both sides. 


Note that joint is 











4. SINGLE-U Burr Jornt—Generally used 
on plates heavier than preceding: %-in., %4- 
in. and over. Costs more to machine than 
single V but requires less electrode. Is welded 
from one side, except a single bead, which is 
put in last on opposite side. Meets all usual 
load conditions. Usually employed for best- 


quality work. 
a, 
z 
——— 


5. DouBLE-U Burr JoInr—Used where 
welds can be made from both sides in plate 
sizes usually heavier than in Type 4 and 
where the saving in electrode justifies the 
greater machining cost as compared with 
the double V. Used for all types of loads. 














_ 6. PLAIN FILLET-WELDED 
be used for all ordinary 
machining of plates. 


TEE JOINT-——May 
plate sizes. No 
Most satisfactory when 
welds are in longitudinal shear. For welds 
heavily loaded transversely by fatigue or 
severe impact, use with caution. 
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7. SINGLE-V TEE Jo1IntT—This is better than 
l-pe 6. For work welded from one side. 
Generally used on ¥%-in. plates or lighter. 
sts more for joint preparation but uses less 
e ectrode than Type 6. For more severe load 
¢ nditions. 
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8. DouBLE-V TEE JorIntT—Used for heavy 
plates. Welded from both sides. Uses less 
electrode than Type 6. May be used for 
pebaey longitudinal or transverse loads of all 
kinds. 














( 
_9. SINGLE-U Tee JoInt—For usual plate 
sizes, generally 1-in. and heavier. Welded 


from one side only. Advisable to put in a 
final finishing bead on side away from U. 
Machining costs more but less electrode is 
required than with single V. For same load 
conditions as single V (Type 7). 





10. DousLe-U TEE Joint—For plates gen- 
erally 144 in. and heavier which can be 
welded from both sides. More expensive 


preparation but uses less electrode than Type 
8. For all load conditions, even very severe. 


12. HALF-OPEN CORNER JointT—Generally 
used for 12-gage or heavier, where welded 
from one side only. ‘“Shouldering”’ effect re- 
duces possibility of burning through and 
makes for easy welding. May be used for 
ordinary loads, but with caution for fatigue 
or impact loads. 


13. FuLty-Orpen Corner Jorint—Used for all 
plate thicknesses when welds can be made 
from both sides. May be used under severe 
load conditions for maximum strength. 





14. SINGLE-BEAD LAP JOINT—May be used 
for all sizes of plates where joints are not 


subject to excessive fatigue or high impact 
loads. 
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15. DouBLE-BeEAD Lap JOINT—May be used 
for load conditions more severe than single- 
bead lap joint. Beads should be full size and 
joints may be loaded more severely than with 
Type 14. The butt joint (1 to 5) is the best 
jeint for very severe service but of course 
is more expensive. 






























































11. FLUSH CorRNER Jor1nt—Generally used 
for 12-gage and lighter. May be used for 16. EpGe Joint—Generally used for 14-in. 
heavier plates with caution. Not for very or thinner. Not recommended for heavier 
severe loads on heavier plate. work. For loads which are not very severe. 
Etectwods Glen: Inches Fig. 2—Larger electrodes promote economy. 
’ 
; : 
By i 4 % 3 a . : 
3.00 The effect of electrode size on economy is shown in 
o the chart at the left and the table below. Note how 
5950 cost of welding goes down as electrode size goes up. 
os . Note, also, electrode consumption rate, pounds of 
sO electrode deposited per hour, number of stub ends 
< .2.00 (indicated by interruptions per pound) and cost of 
3G interruptions to change electrodes. 
as \ 
& 1.50 
2 N\ 
pie: 
ae 1.00 N 
- 
ao | Pad 
[e) i 
§ 2.050 : v 
S) 
a 4 
100 200 300 400 500 
Amperes 
EFFECT OF CHANGING ELECTRODE SIZE 
—_— -~Electrode Size, Inches 
1 5 3 1 5 3 
8 37 ié 4 ié s 
Amperes...... F : ‘ 110 130 130 250 325 425 
Arc volts. ... : 24 25 26 30 34 38 
Kw. at arc . ; 2.64 3.25 3.9 (oe 11.1 16.1 
Consumption, lb. per hour. . : ; 2.6 3.3 3.95 7.6 10.7 16.2 
Deposit, lb. per hour (50-percent operat- 
ing factor - : 0.87 1,1 1.32 2.5 3.57 5.4 
Set efficiency, percent... WO ree 47 50 51 55 59 59 
Kw. input..... : vata orcas 5.6 6.5 7.65 13.65 18.8 27.3 
Interruptions per lb. consumed....... 18 12 8 5 3 2 


COST PER POUND DEPOSITED 








WIS a ca ray ss ores a weet ne $1.150 30.909 $0.758 $0 .400 $0. 280 $0.185 
CEVOEMOME 6.5. 65sec ace tee a ard 1.150 0.909 0.758 0.400 0.280 0.185 
La le Nees ee cers 0.064 0.059 0.058 0.055 0.053 0.051 
Blectrode............<as% 4 0.150 0.135 0.127 0.127 0.127 0.127 
Cost of interruptions (including overhead) 0.050 0.033 0.022 0.014 0.008 0.005 

POON bls doa w eeeueechaseeaeneads $2.564 $2.045 $1.723 $0.996 30.748 $0.553 
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tings Every electrode manufactured is de- 
signed to operate at a certain voltage and 
within a specified current range. If current 
is too high or too low it will manifest itself 
either in excessive splatter loss or inferior 
welds (Fig. 3) having improper fusion and 
penetration. 

“12. Follow the Procedure Specified for 
the Electrode—Accompanying each different 
electrode manufactured are detailed speci- 
regarding procedures to be fol- 
lowed. These specifications have been pre- 
pared carefully by the electrode manufac- 
turer and if followed consistently will pre- 
electrode and assure high- 


fications 


vent waste of 
quality welding. 
“13. Avoid an Excessive Number of Beads 
If one bead of weld metal will meet de- 
sign requirements it obviously is a waste of 
This 


also applies to jobs where two beads suffice, 


electrode to put on additional beads. 


etc. 

“14. Use Electrode Down to Minimum 
Stub End—Remember that the electrode can 
be used the entire length of its coated sur- 


face. Leaving anything more than a mini- 


mum stub end is an obvious waste. By 
using care in gripping the electrode at its 
extreme end in the holder and burning it 
down to the maximum extent the operator 
is rendering a patriotic service in saving 
electrode. Just a 1%4-in. difference in the 
stub end saves 314 percent on an 18-in.- 
length rod. In one welding shop, the great 
variation in stub ends resulted in a waste of 
1714 percent, representing, in the time cov- 
ered, a cost of $268.36. 

“15. Collect and Save Stub Ends of Elec- 
trodes—At the rate at which welding is be- 
ing used today in war production the metal 
which would be wasted by failure to save 
stub ends would be tremendous. The ave- 
rage stub end is 2 in. long and this length 
multiplied by the millions of electrodes used 
would constitute a great loss. 

“16, Use Modern High-Capacity Welding 
Generators — Welding generators manufac- 
tured today have much higher capacity and 
efficiency. For example, a modern 40-volt 
generator was shown to produce 7.7 in. of 
joint per electrode against 6.6 in. for an 
older machine.” 
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Fig. 3—Proper welding procedure saves electrode 


Characteristics of welds are a good check on electrode conservation 
Note what happens to electrode burn-off rate, weld penetration, appearance of 
’ and ‘are speed "’ are varied from normal. 


cedure is indicated below. 


weld and are sound when “ are current,” “‘ are volts’ 


The effect of varying one factor in pro 


RESULTING WELD CHARACTERISTICS (SEE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE) 


I A B C D 1D) G 
Are current Normal Low High Normal Normal Normal Normal 
Are speed Normal Normal Normal Low High Normal Normal 
Coating Coating Drops at 
is con- too close end of 
{| Normal sumed at to crater; electrode 
Burn-off of | appear- Practi- irregu- touches flutter 
eleetrode } ance; cally lar molten and then Normal Normal 
coating same as high metal, drop into 
burns preceding rate; resulting in crater 
evenly watch porosity 
carefully 
Fairly Not Wide Small, 
Ran vtrnisenhumnn deep very Deep, and . rather 
crater < and deep or long Small rather Normal well- 
si well well- crater deep defined 
defined defined crater 
Wide Small bead 
On top High bead, bead, undercut. Re- 
Excel- of plate. Broad, not as large duction in 
A ppearance lent fu- Not as thin pronounced Wide overlap. bead size 
of bead sion. No much bead. as for spat- Base and under- 
over- overlap Good low amp. ter metal cutting de- 
lap as with fusion Somewhat and bead pend on 
bare broader over- speed and 
rod heated amperes 
Sput- Irre- Soft 
tering gular Regu- sound 
sound sput- lar ex- Hiss plus r 
Are sound.... plus tering; plo- plus hiss and Normal Normal 
sharp some sive steady few 
crack- crack- sounds sputter crackles 
ling ling 


Electrical Welding Makes 
All-Steel Sand Car 


The all-steel sand car shown in the ac- 
companying illustration was made by G. W. 
Moody, master mechanic, H. E. Harman Coal 
Corporation, Harman, Va. Dimensions are: 
length, 12 ft.; width, 7 ft.; height, 18 in. 
Materials include 6x6x3-in. angles from 
bumper to bumper; 10x10-in. H-beam bump- 


ers; and 3-in. sheet for the bottom, sides and 





This sand car was fabricated by electrical 
welding. 


ends. The car has stub axles. Boxes can be 
removed without unloading. Construction was 
by electrical welding, with smooth bottom 
so that the sand can be removed with a 
shovel. The car holds 6 tons of sand. 


Night Light for Strip Work 
Mounted on Special Truck 


When an operating or maintenance man 
at a strip mine gets in a tight place on a 
stormy night, nothing is so welcome as a 
flood of light. That is just what Ted Bergrun 
had in mind when he constructed the 
portable floodlighting equipment shown for 
the Midland Electric Coal Corporation, 
Farmington, Il. 

The truck is light in weight, easy to move 
by hand or automobile, and sturdy as well. 
The flood lamps are copper incased, weather- 
proof and durable. The mounting permits 
rotation in a complete circle horizontally 
and vertically to reach a sheave at the tip 
of a boom or a water hole in the bottom of 
the pit. Cable connections may be made at 
any point where 220 volts is available. 





Too small to spot airplanes but plenty of 
light for strip work. 
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Structural material 

Plates, various qualities 

Floor Plates 

Sheets: Hot Rolled, Cold Rolled, 
Galvanized, etc. 

Bars (all shapes): Hot Rolled, 
Carbon and Alloy grades 

Hot Rolled Strip Steel 

Spring Steel - Tool Steel 

Drill Rod 

Cold Finished Bars, Carbon and 
Alloy grades 

Wire 

Cor-TEN and Man-TEN Shapes, 
Sheets and Plates 

Abrasion-Resisting Sheets and 
Plates 

faves Trough, Conductor Pipe 

U:S:S Stainless Steel and 
Stainless products 

Expanded Metal 

Rails 

Boiler Tubes 

Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers 

Dardelet Rivet and Machine Bolts 
Nails 

Welders and Welding Accessories 
Chain 

Clamps 

Flanges 

Expanders, etc. 

Hoists, Shears, Rolls, Punches, 
Cut-Off Machines, Saws, 
Nibblers, ete. 


Ge Stock! 


eedlde bi old 


We can offer immediate shipment 
f{ both Dardelet Rivet Bolts and 
Dardelet Machine Bolts. These 
bolts save valuable time and 
abor and assure permanently 
tight bolts. 

The Dardelet Rivet Bolt is a 
ribbed bolt with Dardelet  self- 
cking thread, and is widely used 
tr field erection of structural 
steel. Has recessed nut. Bolt is 
driven in and nut is applied with 
*rench. Economical and strong. 
The Machine Bolt with Darde- 
et self-locking thread is for gen- 
eral use where vibration is present. 
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WHAT'S NEW | 


Bituminous Mine Realizations and Cost 
Released by Coal Division 


A PRELIMINARY summary of mine 
realization on shipments of bituminous 
coal for the twelve months’ period ending 
Sept. 30, 1941, for rail and river mines and 
other mines of over 50 tons daily capacity 
has been made public by the Bituminous 
Coal Division. The study indicated that 
actual realization for that period by these 
mines was $2.13, against what would have 
been an average of $2.01 per ton if all coal 
had been sold at minimum prices. 
Tonnage accounted for in the realization 
tables totals 84.46 percent of production, 
with the 15.54 percent not included repre- 
senting tonnage of non-code member mines, 
of code member truck mines having less than 
50 tons’ daily capacity, and of all other code 
member production represented by such 
items as colliery fuel, sales to employees, 
coal for beehive coke, and incomplete and 
late reports. It previously had been estimated 
by the Division that minimum prices would 
yield producers an average of $2.06 per ton. 
The Coal Division explains that the mine 
price realization figures show that most of 
the increases in actual sales prices over 
minimum prices took place after coal pro- 
duction was resumed following the suspen- 
mining during negotiations that 
resulted in general wage increases. 
Following the publication of mine realiza- 
tions the Division released its findings in 
General Docket 21, giving $2.1947 as the 
weighted average cost per ton of bituminous 
coal in the United States, or an increase of 
10.73c. over that in General Docket 
which previous prices were based. 


sion of 


15, on 


To Renew Policy on Costs 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes stated on 
Feb. 21 that he has granted certain requests 


for him to review particular questions of 
law and _ policy pertaining to the new 


weighted average costs. Denying all other 
requests, Mr. Ickes specified in an order 
that his review would cover the following: 


1. Whether the divisor to be used in 
computing the per ton reasonable selling 


costs should be the total ascertainable ton- 
nage or the total tonnage sold on the open 
market. 

2. Whether the criteria employed by the 
Acting Director in determining “reasonable 
costs of selling” were correct. 

3. Whether the Bituminous Coal Act per- 
mits the adjustment of the weighted average 
of the total costs obtained for 1940 in order 
to reflect changes established to have oc- 
curred in 1941, 

4. What the standards of quantity and 
quality of proof shall be to establish antici- 
pated changes in cost accounting in 1941, 


74 


The Division has denied a request for an 
order to permit producers to charge mini- 
mum “industrial use” prices in selling cer- 
tain coals to the State of North Carolina for 
use in heating public buildings. This ruling 
continues in effect regulations requiring pro- 
ducers to charge not less than the minimum 
prices applicable to coal sold for “domestic 
use” in selling the State certain “double 
screened” sizes. 

An order has been entered that will enable 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to begin 
immediate use of Tennessee River barge 
facilities for the shipment of coal to tap a 
new source of fuel for the Wilson Dam 
steam power plant at Sheffield, Ala. The 
order establishes temporary minimum prices 
covering truck-river shipments into Market 






N THE FIELD 


Area 117, in northern Alabama, from mines 


in Subdistrict 4, District 13, which are 
within a 30-mile radius of the river loading 
facilities at South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

Trial Examiner Charles O. Fowler has 
recommended that the Division adopt a more 
definite rule enabling New England dock 
operators to ascertain which resale trans- 
actions entitle them to purchase coal from 
the producers at a discount from minimum 
prices established under the Coal Act. 

The Division has granted a request of the 
city of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Board 
of Education for an opportunity to prove that 
certain restrictions should be removed from 
permission granted the petitioners to pur- 
chase barge-shipped coals at special mini- 
mum prices for river shipments. A hearing 
will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
March 16. 

Acting Director Dan H. Wheeler of the 
Coal Division said on Feb. 6 that the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 


Coal Division Realization and Cost Figures 


-—-Average Realization per Ton 


Minimum 
Price 
Realiza- 
tion as 
Estimated, 
Prior to 
Oct 1, 1940 
Minimum Price Area 1 


Dist. 1: Cent. Pa., Md. and part of 

Northern W. V8.0 nics cccscsiecs $2.19 
ak foe: oa 2.04 
Dist. 3: Northern W. Va............. 1.85 
SUERCR ROMEO > os na wciatcisicceemee See 2 1.98 
Dist. 5: Michigan............. . 3.83 
Dist. 6: W. Va. ‘* Panhandle ”’ ee 1.96 
Dist. 7: So. W. Va. and Va. ‘* Smoke- 


less” - 2.19 


Va. and Tenn 
Price Area 1 Average etkoatatne 2.09 
Minimum Price Area 2 
Dist. 9: West Ky 


~ 1 

DDIM, TOS MONOID os vine cin oS arvre’eerdieae 1.80 

Dist. 11: Indiana... Rg ay te a ete 1.72 
2.71 


Dist. 12: Iowa : 
Price Area 2 Average 1 
Minimum Price Area 3 
Dist. 13: Alabama eee 2.47 
Minimum Price Area 4 
Dist. 14: Arkansas-Okla 3.67 
Minimum Price Area i @ 
Dist. 14: Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 
field ees ss reded ws oncratauetaeba rate 1.98 
Minimum Price Area 6 
Dist. 16: No. Colorado. .. 2768 
Dist. 17: West. and So. Colorado 
No. New Mexico save ier veratay 2.64 
Dist. 18: Arizona-New Mexico....... 2.98 
Price Area 6 Average............ 2.70 
Minimum Price Area 7 
Dist. 19: Wyo., Idaho....... 5.0.06. $1.97 
Dist. 20: Utah ree Scatsisheave 2.46 
Price Area 7 Average ae 2.18 
Minimum Price Area 9 
Dist. 22: Montana. ..600.06 66666 ne 1.43 
Minimum Price Area 10 
Dist. 23: Wash., Oregon. 3.19 
CORRE DOURE cko sas Sotissasew eis $2.06 





‘Cost Determinations, 
General Docket, No. 21 


Determined Changes in 
Weighted Weighted 
1940-41 Average Average 
Minimum Actual per Ton, per Ton 
Price Prices This From General 


Realization Received Proceeding Docket 15 


$2.18 $2.32 $2 .4242 3. 55« 
2.03 2.18 2.2508 3.68 
1.85 1.93 1.9143 ae 
1.95 1.98 1.9377 0.21 
3.68 3.99 4.2215 56.72 
1.95 1.95 1.8907 —8.68 
7 Wg 2.34 2.4055 21.15 
2.03 2.20 2.2521 22 .20 
2.05 2.20 2.2503 12.19 
1.55 1.60 1.7052 12.47 
1.76 1.76 1.7899 3.38 

65 1.69 1.6093 —4 32 
2.62 2.68 2.7183 —4.53 
1.73 1.74 1.7725 1.03 
2.43 2.59 2.7500 31.18 

3.48 3.62 3.8360 22.80 
1.94 2.06 2.0739 3.47 
2.62 2.67 2.6312 7.53 
2.62 2.74 2.8420 7.56 
3.21 3.28 3.7093 55.74 
2.66 2.76 2 .8367 9.78 

$1.96 $2 .07 2.0339 4.22 
2.29 2.29 2.2811 —18.80 
2.08 215 2.1270 —4.21 
1.30 1.40 1.5034 1.83 
3.15 3.36 3.5211 29 .64 

$2.01 $2.13 $2 .1947 10.63¢ 
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District, sitting at St. Louis, had completely 
upheld the Division’s ruling that the Coal | 


Act prohibits code members producers from | NACO 





selling coal to any cooperative organizations | 

members, except bonafide farmers’ coopera- “ | ere , WILLISON 

tives which are registered by the Division | -_ AUTOMATIC COUPLERS 
purchase coal in behalf of such farmers’ | 

cooperatives. | : FRICTION DRAFT GEARS 


allowing discounts from minimum prices in | 
| STEEL WHEELS 
which grant patronage dividends to their | 5 
and the registered intervening agencies that | 5 
NATIONAL 
e | Peal 


Solid Fuels Industry Board 
Named by Ickes 


An Industry Committee on Solid Fuels | 
“to advise on the coordination of the na- | 
tion’s fuel supply and to meet war-time | 
needs” was appointed Feb. 11 by Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes. The committee was | 
formed, Mr. Ickes said, in compliance with 
the President’s request that steps be taken 
to assure an adequate supply of solid fuels | 
where and when needed. 

The group just named represents the coal 
industry, transportation and mine labor. Mr. 
Ickes said other members will be named to 
represent the public interest. Industry ap- 
pointees named are: 


Bituminous Coal Producers—George W. 
Reed. vice president, Peabody Coal Co.; | 
Charles O’Neill, Barnes & Tucker Co.; | 
H. T. DeBardeleben. president, DeBarde- 


leben Coal Corporation, and 0. TL. Alex NATIONAL MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTING CO. 
ander, president, Focahontas Fue .Or- 
CLEVELAND OHIO 


poration. | 

Anthracite Operators—Charles Huber, chair- | 
man of the board, Glen Alden Coal Co.; | —— 
James H. Pierce, president, East Bear 
Ridge Colliery Co. 

Coke—D. M. Rugg, vice president. Koppers 
Ca: 

Wholesale Distributors —H. C. Rogers, sales 
manager, Hickman & Williams Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Retail Distributors—James L. Newbold, Mal- | 
colmson Coal Co., Detroit. Mich. 

Tidewater Dock Operators—-R. L. Bowditch, 
president, C. H. Sprague & Son, Boston, 
Mass. 

Great Lake Dock Operators John A. Ma- | 
her. manager, Mayer Coal Bureau, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Railroad Transportation —J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads. 

lransportation Other Than Railroad—Lach- 
lan Macleay, president, Mississippi Val- 
lev Association. 

Mine Labor—Perey Tetlow, technical ad- 
viser, United Mine Workers, and Thomas | 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer, United Mine 


W orkers. 











Mr. Check says: 


; “Jal PERMASET 
Pre-formed 
Wire Rope 

is always uniform.” 


Will Partly Mechanize Mine 


Planning partial mechanization of the | 
leanne Francis mine, Letcher, Ky., the | 
‘anne Francis Coal Co. has ordered from | 
ie Goodman Mfg. Co. shaker conveyors, 
itomatie duckbills and other devices. This 
mpany, recently organized and_ having 
ain office at Columbus, Ohio, purchased 
e property, known as the Marian Coal Co., | 
om the Kentucky River Coal Corporation | 
id, after extensive repairs, placed the prop- | 
\y in operation in mid-September last. 
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Nelson Stresses Conversion 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman, War 


Production 


Board, addressing the National 


Conference of Business Paper Editors, Feb. 13, on the important role that con 


version of industrial facilities must play in arming the nation. 


Representatives 


of the MeGraw-Hill mining publications present included H. W. Clarke, publisher : 


hm. <2: 


Parmelee, editor, Engineering & Mining Journal; and lvan A. 


Given, asso- 


cinte editor, Coal Age. 





Mining Industry Pledges Support 
In Nation’s War Program 


Complete support of the mining industry 
to the government and the nation’s war pro- 
vram was pledged at the 44th annual meet- 
ing of the American Mining Congress, held 
Feb. 6 in Cleveland, Ohio, in the following 
statement of policy: 

“The American Mining Congress, 
bled at Cleveland, Ohio, upon the 6th day 


assem- 


of February, 1942, pledges its complete co- 
operation to the task of carrying the War 
conclusion. Minerals are 
that we 
recognition by management, labor and stock 
holders of the 
must accept in order that maximum produc- 


to a suecessful 


of such vital necessity urge full 


responsibility which each 


tion be obtained. 


“New and high-cost mineral production 
must be encouraged, The government has 
assumed responsibility for the methods by 


shall 


dustry, whatever its 


which this be done. The mining in- 


to the effec- 


assist to the 


vieWs as 


tiveness of the methods, will 
fullest 


is of first importance, 


Production for needs 
To this end the min- 


position on the 


extent. war 


ing industry reaflirms its 
necessity of equitable employee-employer re- 
lationship, sound fiscal policies, the elimina- 
non-essential expendi- 


lion of government 


tures, and other matters which are essential 
to the successful prosecution of the War and 
the preservation of our American way of 
lite. 


work and produce for victory.” 


The mining industry pledges itself to 


\ feature of the meeting was an address 
by John H. Martin, special assistant to 
J. S. Knowlton, head of the Division of In- 
War Production 
Board. This was followed by reports on the 
work of the last 
sion of tasks which the mining industries 


dustry Operations of the 


year and general discus- 


coal, metals and nonmetallic minerals -now 
face in supplying every possible pound of 
the minerals needed for war production. 
Howard I. Young, president, 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
president. 


American 
reelected 
Other officers elected were: first 


was 


76 


vice president, D. D. Moffat, vice president, 
tah Copper Co.; second vice president, 
Donald A. Callahan, president, Lexington 
Mining Co.; third vice president, James D. 
Francis, president, Island Creek Coal Co.; 
secretary, Julian D. Directors 
elected for three years included William J. 
Jenkins, president, Consolidated Coal Co., 
and Mr. Francis. 


Conover. 


Safety Instructors Sought 
By Bureau of Mines 


Civil Service Commission has 
that it is recruiting safety in- 
structors for positions in the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. The salary is $1,800 a year. Appoint- 
ments will be made in the fields of coal and 
mining, quarrying, tunneling, and 
petroleum. All applications for the written 
veneral test must be on file with the Com- 
mission. Washington. D. C.. not later than 
March 30. 


Two years’ experience is required in a 


The Uss, 


announced 


metal 


responsible position such as mine or section 
foreman, shift or fire boss, or safety inspec- 
lor or engineer in the mining or petroleum 
industries. Before persons can be appointed 
from the employment lists established as a 
result of the examination they must possess 
either a Bureau of Mines first-aid or mine- 
Applicants must be be- 
and 35 and must 
meet certain rigid physical standards. 
The duties of these positions include in- 


rescue certificate. 


tween 25 years of age 


structing classes in first aid, accident preven- 
Address- 


ing safety meetings and assisting with first- 


tion, and in the use of gas masks. 


aid contests also may be part of the work. 
Instructors are subject to call at any time 
to help with rescue and recovery work fol- 
They will 
investigating the causes of disasters. 
Copies of the announcement and_ appli- 
may be first-aid 
post from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


lowing disasters. also assist in 


cation forms obtained at 


second-class ofices or 








New Priority Forms Brought Out: 
Equipment Ceilings Set 








Applications for individual preference rat- 
ings may be filed on the new PD-1A blanks 
according to Priorities Regulation No. 3, 
issued last month. Preference ratings as- 
signed on Army and Navy contracts may now 
be issued on Form PD-3A. After March 1], al! 
preference ratings must be assigned on 
these new forms. For PD-1A, however, may 
not be used to apply for a preference rating 
for plant expansion or construction. 

Preference ratings assigned on Forms 
PD-1A and PD-3A may be extended by in- 
dorsing on the purchase order the form of 
certification prescribed on each form. Ex- 
tension of preference ratings is restricted to 
deliveries of material to be physically incor- 
porated into material to be delivered ulti- 
mately to the original recipient of the prefer- 
ence rating, or to replace in inventory ma- 
terial delivered on orders rated under prefer- 
ence rating certificates. 

Form PD-1A may be reproduced in blank 
by or for the user; Form PD-3A may not be 
reproduced. Form PD-1A may be obtained 
from the Director of Priorities, Washington, 
D. C., or any of the Priorities Field Offices. 

Price ceilings were imposed on_ several 
additional types of materials and equipment 
used at coal mines in February by OPA. 
Denver, Colo., was added to the list of 
basing points included in the relaying rail ° 
schedule, No. 45. The ceiling on relaying 
rail purchased on the basing-point basis has 
been revised so that it need not be less than 
$24 per gross ton in any case. The ware- 
house ceiling on carload lots of relaying 
rail has been lowered from $32 per net ton to 
$32 per gross ton, with provision for an addi- 
tional charge for reconditioning extras and 





a commission of $1 a gross ton to a_pur- 
chaser’s agent. 

Formal ceilings on wire, cable and cable 
accessories were established at Oct. 15, 1941. 





Coming Meetings 


@ Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy: annual meeting, March 9-I1, Roya! 


York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


@ American 
spring 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


of Mechanica! Engi 
March 23-25, Ri 


Society 


neers: meeting 


@ Utah Coal Operators 
April | 


Association: annua 
Tribune-Telegram Buildir 


meetina 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 

@ Virginia Coal Operators’ Association: an 
nual meeting, April |1, Norton, Va. 

@ American Mining Congress: coal conver 
tion and exposition, April 27-May |, Musi 


Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Institute of America: a 


May 25-27 Lafayette Hata 


@ Mine Inspectors 
nual convention, 


Lexington, Ky. 


@ Illinois Mining 
trip and 


Institute: 
meeting on 


leaving St. Louis, Mo., June 5; re 


summer 


Eagle 


@ Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institu 
annual meeting, June 10, || and !2, Hote 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Catalogers 


The 1941 COAL MINING CATALOGS had 
40% more BUYING information than the 
194@ Edition. These companies are giving 
Mining Men the added buying information 

they request. 

e 

SECTION I—PROSPECTING, EXPLORA- 
TION, DEVELOPMENT, ENGINEERING 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Dravo Corp 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Johnson Co., R. G. 
Mort Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


SECTION IIL—CUTTING, DRILLING, 
SHOOTING AND STRIPPING 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

Bowdil Co. 

Central Mine Equipment Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co. 
Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 
Dooley Bros. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Jefirey Mfg. Co. 

National Powder Co. 

Salem Tool Co. 

Schramm, Inc. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 


SECTION III— LOADING, TRANSPOR- 

TATION, DUMPING, HOISTING 

American Cable Div., Amer. Chain & 
Cable Co. 

American Mine Door Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Barber-Greene Co. 

Brown-Fayro Co. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co. 

Edison Storage Battery Div. of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. 

Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Fridy Hoist & Machinery Co. 

Hazard Wire Rope Div., Amer. Chain & 
Cable Co. 

Indiana Foundry Co. 

Interstate Equipment Co. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Kanawha Manufacturing Co. 

La-Del Conveyor & Mfg. Co. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 

MacWhyte Co. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Mining Safety Device Co. 

Myers-Whaiey Co. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 

Penn Machine Co. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 

Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


SECTION IV — TIMBERING VENTILA- 

TION AND MINE DRAINAGE 

American Hard Rubber Co. 

American Brattice Cloth Co. 

Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 

Brown-Fayro Co. 

Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 

Deming Co. 

Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
(Fabrikoid Div.) 

Flocker & Co., John 

Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 

Gorman-Rupp Co. 

Goyne Steam Pump Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

LaBour Co. 

Markham Products Co. 

Wyckoff & Sons Co., 


SECTION V—PREPARATION 
Abbe Engineering Co. 


(OU RE BUYING. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Pulverizer Co. 

Bixby-Zimmer Engineering Co. 

Brown-Fayro Co. 

Centrifugal & Mechanical Industries 

Deister Concentrator Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
(R&H Chemicals Dept.) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 

Fairmont Machinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Kanawha Mfg. Co. 

Koppers Co. 

McLanahan Stone Corp. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 

Productive Equipment Corp. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Screen Equipment Co. 

Tyler Co., W. S. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 

Viking Mfg. Co. 

Wedge Wire Corp. 


SECTION VI—POWER (GENERATION 
AND DISTRIBUTION) 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Falk Corp. 

Garlock Packing Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Hazard Insulated Wire Works 

Keystone Carbon Co. 

Mines Equipment Co. 

Ohio Carbon Co. 

Rockbestos Products Corp. 

Spray Engineering Co. 

Superior Carbon Products, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


SECTION VII—SUPPLIES, MAINTE- 
NANCE, SAFETY, CONSTRUCTION 
Atlantic Refining Co. 

Black Diamond Spad Co. 

Bristol Co. 

Duraloy Co. 

Edelblute Mfg. Co. 

Gibraltar Equipment & Mfg. Co. 
Hauck Mfg. Co. 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Johns-Manville 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Laughlin Co., Thomas 

Mica Insulator Co. 

Ruberoid Co. 

Shawinigan Products Corp. 





Look for it first 





Now... 


More than ever before-you 
need access to 


COAL MINING CATALOGS! 


With every effort bent towards VIC- 
TORY, greater production and more 
efficient use of men and machines, speed- 
up of purchasing is highly important. 
A high priority rating insures mining 
men the equipment and materials they 
need. COAL MINING CATALOGS 
1941 Edition—in new sectionalized form, 
and with 40% more catalog information 
—is one handy reference, simplifies and 
speeds your buying! 


WE’LL GLADLY SEND YOU A COPY... 


responsible for the specifying, requisitioning, or buying 


if you are 


at your machinized property, and you haven’t received 
your copy of the new 1941 Edition of C.M.C., write us 
on your letterhead telling us about your property. We'll 


shoot you a copy right away! 


in COAL MINING CATALOG>: 
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levels in Schedule No. 82, issued Jan. 30. 
Schedule No. 105, issued Feb. 12, established 
similar ceilings on gears, pinions, sprockets 
and speed reducers. 


New Rail Equipment Installed 
Highest Since 1929 


New freight cars put in service last year 
by Class I railroads totaled 80,502, the larg- 
est number installed in any year since 1929, 
according to the Association of American 
Railroads. This was an increase of 14,957 
over the total for the preceding year and 
compared with 84,894 in 1929. New cars 
put in service last year included 30,938 coal, 
44,807 box, 1,752 flat, 2,200 refrigerator, 149 
stock, and 656 miscellaneous cars. 

Class I roads had on order on Jan. 1 of 
this year 74,897 new cars, comprising 23,638 
coal, 46,300 box, 1,400 refrigerator, 2,191 
flat, 300 stock, and 1,068 miscellaneous cars. 
This is the largest number on order at the 
beginning of any year since compilation of 





Keeping Step With Coal Demand 


Bituminous Coal Stocks 


Thousands 


Net . P.C. Change— 

Tons From From 

Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 

1942 1941 1941 
Electric power utilities. 12,821 +3.2 +13.1 
Byproduct coke ovens. 8,901 +6.9 —12.6 
Steel and rolling mills.. 968 +6.6 +17.0 
Railroads (Class 1).... 10,235 +5.2 +72.8 
Other industrials*..... 20 ,472 —0.7 +39.1 
iC Se 53 , 397 +2.7 +24.2 


Bituminous Coal Consumption 


Thousands 


Net P.C. Change 
Tons From From 
Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1941 1941 1940 
leetrie power utilities 5,916 +6.9 +24.9 
Byvproduct coke ovens. 7,002 +7. - 3.6 
steel and rolling mills. . 984 +7.9 + 1.0 
Railroads (Class 1).... 9 ,226 +5.5 +14.1 
Other industrials*..... 13,738 +9.8 +15.9 
lotal ; ‘ 37,216 fee | a 14.0 
‘Includes beehive ovens, coal-gas retorts and 
ement mills 
Coal Production 
Bituminous 
Month of January, 1942, net tons. . 48 540,000 
I increase over January, 1941.... 10.1 
Anthracite 
lonth of January, 1942, net tons 4,532,000 
I decrease from January, 1941 : 9.8 


Sales of Domestic Coal Stokers 
Vs. Oil Burners 


Coal Oil 
Stokers Burners 
December, 1941............. 8,303 14,569 
 «. change from Dec., 1940. . +31.2 +29.6 
January-December, 1941..... 188,766 198,441 
I change from Jan.-Dec., 
ee oer ry nee +25.1 +0.35 


Index of Business Activity* 
ek ended Feb. 7 (preliminary).,........ 171.0 
cent change from month ago........... + 4.8 
ent change from year ago... +16.8 


Business Week, Feb. 14. 


Electrical Power Output} 


Week ended Feb. 7, kw.-hr...... 3,474,638,000 
I ent change from month ago. . +0.06 
Percent change from year ago... +16.2 


Edison Electric Institute. 
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creasing your 





for any 


headroom over 38”. Unsurpassed 


Note the timely 
for large tonnage, low maintenance and 


capacity and operat- 


ing advantages 
Write us for introduction to really 


enthusiastic users and for descriptive booklet. 


IN MANUFACTURING CO. nasnvitce, ittinois 


flexibility. 























































How Osmose-Treated Mine 
Ties and Timbers cut maintenance 
and replacement costs 


Mining companies throughout the country are 
using Osmose-treated ties and timbers be- 
cause they have a service life three to five 
times longer than untreated timbers thus cutting 
maintenance and replacement costs 300 to 
500%. Easy to apply by dipping or brushing, 
Osmosalts penetrate into the wood forming a 
deep zone of protection that resists wood de- 
cay and prevents rot. Because Osmose-treated 
timbers keep their original strength, they pro- 
vide additional safety by helping to prevent 
serious, costly accidents that often result from 
untreated decaying timbers. Our field engi- 
neers are available, for consultation on your 
wood-preserving problems. Ask for his services. 


OSMOSE 








OF AMERICA INCORPORATED 


WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY  [eHBARinuEiineS 


General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y.—Branch Offices: Birming- dipping. 
ham, Ala.; Denver, Colo.; Harlan, Ky.; Kenova, W. Va. 





(Left) Osmose-treated oak ties in haulage way of Clover Fork Coal Co. Mine, Kitts, Ky. (Right) Posts, 
caps, wedges Osmose-treated in Alabama Mine, give 3 to 5 times longer service. 





OSMOSE 
PROTECTION PAYS 


1. PERMITS the use of 
any species of fresh cut 
native timber locally 
obtained. Requires no 
waiting for seasoning. 


2. PROVIDES 3 to 5 
times longer service 
life over untreated tim- 
ber because Osmosalts 
penetrate deeply into 
the wood. 


3. ELIMINATES capi- 
tal investment in treat- 
ing equipment and 
also does away with 
transportation charges 
to and from pressure 
treating plants. 


4. ENABLES you to 





















with unskilled labor 
by simply brushing or 


New locomotives placed in service in 1941 
by Class I carriers totaled 633, of which 161 
were steam and 472 were electric and diesel. 
This was the largest number installed since 
1930, comparing with 419 new locomotives 


| placed in service in 1940, of which 126 were 
| steams and 293 electric and diesel. 


There were 546 new locomotives on order 
Jan. 1, 1942, including 258 steam and 288 
electric and diesel. A year previous there 
were 206 on order, of which 115 were steam 


ana 91 were electric and diesel. 


Miners Seek Adjustment 
On War-Time Wages 


A 95 percent representation of the mine 
locals of Subdistrict 12, United Mine Work- 
ers (Illinois), met Feb. 1 in Herrin to plan 
a drive for war-time wage adjustment. A 
resolution was passed, which the various 
locals are asked to ratify as the initial move. 
It is proposed to canvass all miners’ unions 


| in the United States. The resolution follows: 


“We, the undersigned, being representa- 
tives of local unions of the United Mine 
Workers of America, are resolved this 
day of February, 1942, that the wage scale 
of our present contract under which we are 
working is both inadequate and inconsistent 
with the abnormal conditions prevailing un- 
der the war-time economy of our nation. 


| Our present contract was negotiated before 






















USE MESCO 
Flash WEIL CEA 


It's power at the face that counts— and 
Mosebach Bonds will help you get plenty 
of it! They are manufactured by the pat- 
ented Flashweld Process, which gives 
stronger, more oxygen-free welds at the 
terminals, resulting in lower resistance 
and longer bond life. Flashweld Bonds 
are made in 16 different styles—one to 
solve every bonding problem. Write for 
complete details. 


80 


FOR MORE POWER AT THE FACE. ._ 


Sao. 


M8-F FLASHWELD BOND 

,lding area for per- 
pect ecg For temporary 
use this bond can be — 
on ends of lugs only, t _ 
easily removed and re-use 
many times. 


MOSEBACH 


) 23 Oy w 5 COmr. at) 0) 2 BOLO} 0 7-Uvb 
11S Arlington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in all Coal Centers 











the entrance of our country into war, before 
the abnormal rise of all consumer products, 
and before the increase of taxes made neces- 
sary in order to successfully perpetuate our 
final victory in the war. We do hereby peti 
tion you to negotiate for us a fair and just 
increase in our scale of wages.” 


New Illinois Rescue Station 


The Department of Mines and Minerals 
of Illinois has provided a new mine-rescue 
station in Herrin for the southern six coun 
ties of the State. John Rushing has been 
appointed superintendent. The rescue team, 
consisting of Clyde Taylor, George Cravens. 
Joe Oliver, Arthur Gottard and Henry Bas- 
inger, is subject to emergency calls 24 hour- 
a day to any part of the State. 


E. E. Eizemeyer Dies 
Edwin E. Eizemeyer, 48, American Pul 
verizer Co., St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly 
of heart disease at his home in that city on 
Feb. 22. 


New Preparation Facilities 


Jounstown Coat & Coxe Co., Portage 
No. 4 Mine, Portage, Pa.—Contract closed 
with Kanawha Mfg. Co. for screening, con- 
veying and washing equipment to prepare 
nut and stove sizes; washing unit is Ka 
nawha Belknap washer of 60 tons per hour 
capacity. 

New River Co., Summerlee Mine, Sun 
merlee, W. Va.—Contract closed with Ka 
nawha Mfg. Co. for rescreening, washing 
and reassembling plant to handle 200 tons 
per hour of Ox2}-in. coal, with Jeffrey dis 
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Actual photo of Gulf engineer (right) con- 
sulting with cleaning plant superintendent 
on lubrication of size screen eccentrics. Gulf 
H. M. Grease keeps this important equip*, 
ment running efficiently day in and day out. 


“A shutdown at any unit of equipment means a 
plant shutdown — so we can’t take chances 
with our lubrication.” 


“THE sound lubrication policy we adopted when this 
plant was placed in operation three years ago is 
paying us dividends,” says this cleaning plant Superin- 
tendent. “By sticking to the practical lubrication recom- 
mendations of a Gulf engineer, we keep all our equip- 
ment operating continuously, without delays caused by 
mechanical troubles. Result: We are able to keep pace 
with wartime production demands to the fullest possible 
extent.” 


Users of Gulf lubricants get two big advantages: First, 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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“GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS | 


ARE GOOD INSURANCE 
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Says cleaning plant Superintendent 


ines 


a Gulf lubrication engineer recommends the right oil or 
grease for each, particular requirement—recommenda- 
tions which are based on thorough training and broad 
experience with all types of coal mining and coal clean- 
ing equipment. Second, they’re sure of getting lubricants 
exactly suited to each moving part—because with over 
400 quality oils and greases included in the Gulf line, a 
Gulf engineer never needs to compromise in the selection 
of lubricants. 

Let a Gulf engineer point out to you the possibilities 
for improvement in your lubrication practice. He can 
help you get full capacity performance from your equip- 
ment and lower operating costs. The services of a Gulf 
engineer—and the complete line of Gulf quality lubri- 
cants—are quickly available through 1200 warehouses in 
30 states from Maine to New Mexico. Write or ’phone 
your nearest Gulf office today. 


| Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The continuous 
wedging action of the 
De Laval worm gear trans- 
mits power without vibration, 
shock or noise. ¢ Three or more 
teeth are always in contact, result- 
ing in an even flow of torque and 
great strength. e Both motor and 
driven machine are saved the impact 
of gear or sprocket teeth. Frequently 
the product is improved or the ma- 
chine can be speeded up because 
of the absolutely uniform motion. 
Operatives do more and better 
work when not annoyed by 
noise and vibration. De- 
scribe requirements and 


“da 
DE LAVAL 

















ask for Publication, 







De Laval worm gear driving picking 
tables and loading booms in Maiden 
Mine of the Kelly's Creek Colliery Co 


WORM GEAR DIVISION 


of the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 








POST-GLOVER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


221 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE 


phragm jig to wash 2}xj-in.; complete with 
necessary auxiliary screening and conveying 
equipment; all housed in steel structure 

New River Co., Lochgelly Mine, Loch 
gelly, W. Va.—Contract closed with Ka 
nawha Mfg. Co. for rescreening, washing 
and reassembling plant to handle 200 tons 
per hour of 0x2}-in. coal, with Jeffrey dia 
phragm jig to wash 2}x}-in.; complete with 
necessary auxiliary screening and conveying 
equipment; all housed in steel structure. 

New River Co., Mount Hope, W. Va. 
Contract closed with Roberts & Schaefe: 
Co. for Hydro-Separator coal-washing equip 
ment to be built in existing tipple; capacity, 
150 tons per hour of Ox2}-in. coal; to bx 
completed April 15. 

Repuslic STEEL CORPORATION, Sayreton, 
Ala._-Contract closed with Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
for washery additions to clean 60 tons pet 
hour of mine-run. 

Blairsville, 


WESTMORELAND Mininc Co., 


Pa.—Contract closed with Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
for two-compartment diaphragm jig; ca- 


pacity, 120 tons per hour of j§x4-in. coal. 


e- 
B.C.C. 25 Years Old 
The Bituminous Casualty Corporation, 


Rock Island, Ill., and its predecessor organ- 
ization under the same management are this 
year celebrating their 25th year of service 
to industry in workmen’s compensation, pub- 
lie liability, property damage and elevator 
insurance. H. H. Cleaveland and H. W. 
Cozad organized Bituminous Casualty in 
1917, when the Illinois Compensation Act 
became compulsory for certain industries. 
Mr. Cozad was active head until his death 
in 1936, whereupon Mr. Cleaveland took 
over and continues as president and chai 
man of the board of directors. 

The first policy was issued effective July 
1, 1917, and the July 1, 1919, report showed 
total assets of $142,449 with surplus to the 
stockholders of $109,985. Today, the com- 
pany announces, assets exceed $9,000,000 
and surplus to stockholders, including vol- 
untary contingency reserves, is $1,768,000. 
The company that it has written 
compensation rather freely and has handled 
risks that most companies would avoid, but 
“the underwriting has been conservative and 
a service organization built up which has 
made it possible to handle these risks suc- 


stresses 


*cessfully. In building up the service engi- 


neering department, Bituminous Casualty 
has, wherever possible, engaged technical 
school graduates or men whose experience 
and training have given them approximately 
the same qualifications. ... 

“The company has at all times attempted 
to keep ahead of the problems to be met in 
its particular lines. From the standpoint of 
underwriting this has consisted principally 
in gathering all the necessary data for ex- 
perience rating of risks impartially prior to 
the establishment of the various rating bu- 
reaus in the different states. Bituminous Cas- 
ualty still operates in some open states and 
its experience rating system is still in ef 
fect. In those states where rates are made 
by the various bureaus, the company main- 
tains a complete statistical department for 
its underwriting information.” It also offers 
complete service to policyholders in the 
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elimination of hazards of various types 
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never in the dark. 


2 Center mounted, Krypton-filled bulb, gives 20% 
more light — no dark ‘‘shadow spot” in beam. 


3 Choice of 3 reflectors gives narrow concentrated 
beam, a medium beam, or a widespread beam of 
light — suits all working conditions. 


4 Headpiece weighs less than 6 ounces, Lamp Cord 
6 ounces, Battery 62 ounces — Total weight of 
Lamp complete 74 ounces. 


5 Headpiece molded of strong bakelite; sealed, 
moisture-proof and dust-proof. 


6 Rubber battery case — non-conductor of elec- 
tricity — a valuable safety feature. 


1 Two bulbs (one for emergencies) — miner is 


7 Battery solution (free) limited to one ounce total 
both cells. 


8 Lead-acid type battery maintains high voltage 
throughout shift (80+% efficiency) — year 
after year. 

9 Battery charged through headpiece and cord of 
cap lamp — a daily test of all connections. 

10 Designed for self-service charging system for 
lowest lamp-house operating cost. 

11 To charge, headpiece is simply slipped on to key 
in charging rack, and turned to make contact. 
Nothing to take apart — unit-sealed construction. 

12 A payment plan (purchase or rental) to meet the 
requirements of companies — large and small. 


Note — More New Wheat Cap Lamps were installed in the 
U.S.A. during 1940-1941 than in any previous 2-year period 
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‘ic. = Samuel Reese, assistant maintenance fore- 

atl man; G. L. Kemp, maintenance foreman, 

SLOPE ENTRANCE 4 and William Keeney, night mine foreman. 
piktiid ') ADMil Weta i. 

‘Hist: ON Bey 





George N. Rigg, chief eng) »cer, 

















J. L. ("Lew") Willets, mine foreman (left), 
and George N. McLallen, superintendent. 


Left to right: Matthew Hall, 
Grover Dugan and George Hib- 


ner, firebosses. 


John Noon 

coke-plant foreman. 
Seated: William Wilson Left-hand row: Leo Stock, Frank Smodic and Bryan 
Jr., transportation boss; Houston, section foremen; second row: Vincent 
Joseph Maraney and McArdle, section foreman; third row: John Roberts 
Ralph Keck, section and John Sopkovich Sr., section foremen, with 
foremen; standing: George N. McLellan, superintendent. 
J. Hobbs, A. Kravec, 
N. Thomas, A. Grimm, 

section foremen. 


Roy Dayton Jr. and 
Peter Serinko, assist- 
ant mine foremen. 


WOK mIrIa ZO ZmMSe -ypon 


Office staff: L. E. Kemp, chief clerk; Bob Sutton, 
Grover Dils, Jim Boylan and Paul Sheahan, compensa- 
tion and payroll clerk. 





Left to right: John Novotny, Albert E. Bernadella and Morris Holliday, section 
foremen; J. L. Willetts, mine foreman; Elmer Perrine, Thomas Lally and James 
West, section foremen. 


W. D. Heller (right), master mechanic; John 

Novak, chief outside electrician; William 

Cappozzoli, asst. maintenance foreman; John 
Millice, shop foreman. 


Isabella (Pa.) Mine 
Weirton Coal Co. 





ra 


J. L. Bogess, president, 
Willard Coal Corporation, 
Willard, Ky. 





L. W. Bolton, tipple foreman, C. R. Bowling, vice president and 
Regal mine, Southern Collieries, mine foreman, Willard Coal Cor- 
Inc., Lake City, Tenn. poration, Willard, Ky. 


Peter M. McAvity (left), S. L. Watson, coal inspector, 
Consolidation Coal Co.; and J. E. Knight, night foreman, : ~ 
No. 32 preparation plant, Owings, W. Va. ‘ nae . Hey .. Vincent, 
: cleaning plant super- 
visor, | Consolidation 
Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va., with Arch 
Ashcroft foreman, 
No. 32 plant, Owings, 
W. Va. 


general foreman, and A. B. Crichton Jr., superin- 
tendent, Logan No. 4 mine, Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., Beaverdale, Pa. 


E. G. Cassell (fourth from left), electrical construction foreman, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va., with some of his crew. 


H. H. Wagner (left), chief electrician, and H. T. 
Sipe, mine foreman, No. 2 mine, Cambria Fuel Co., 
Holsopple, Pa. 


Left to right: M. E. Gordon, section foreman; Freeman Echols, mine 
foreman; M. D. Hall, section foreman; and R. A. Poland, manager, Frances 


Fuel Co., Monongah, W. Va. 


H. M. Mahoney (left), superintendent, Sun Coal Co., 
Careyville, Tenn., with G. H. Kirby, vice president, 
Part of No. 32 mine shop staff, Consolidation Coal Co., Owings, W. Va., Cambria Coal Co. 
including Paul H. Stewart, maintenance foreman (kneeling, left); Homer 


Payne, supply clerk; Duff Randall, car-shop foreman; and Jimmy McRay, 
maintenance clerk. 





Left: J. R. Miller, Tennessee district inspector, with 
R. Y. Wert, superintendent, Cross Mountain mine, 
Cambria Coal Co., Briceville, Tenn. 
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25 Years of 
Progress 


CASUALTY CORP. 


c 
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F’or 25 YEARS 
the Bituminous Casu- 
alty Corporation has 
grown and expanded, 
until today they are 
one of the largest 
agency companies in 
America specializing 
in Workmen's Com- 
pensation, Public Lia- 
bility and Property 
Damage coverages. 


Assets now exceed 
$9,000,000.00 with re- 
insurance of $1,000,- 
000.00 in excess of 
$20,000.00 compensa- 
tion, and our safety 
engineering and claim 
services are second to 
none. 


Bituminous Casualty 
now operates in 20 
states and has claim 
offices in each one of 
them for better claim 
service to policyhold- 
ers. 


Bituminous Casualty 
offers more profit for 
you in 1942. Investi- 
gate today—a postal 
card will do the trick. 


giruminous CaSuatyy 


ORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND ae ILLINOIS 
— 








eens research, some _institu- 
tional and some corporational, brought 
at least five papers to the annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers held in New York, 
Feb. 9 to 11. These were: (1) Determina- 
tion of a simple way of changing the charac- 
teristics of a coal, while feeding it into a 
stoker, so that when it burns in the furnace 
it will not melt, coke and form unmanage- 
able coke trees; (2) tests on the suppression 
of coal dust; (3) studies into the safe oper- 
ation of diesel locomotives; (4) detailed 
observations into the life span of treated 
and untreated mine timber, and (5) the 
imaginary byproduct tree, so often depicted, 
which, stemming from coal, provides a host 
of products that modern civilization regards 
almost as necessities. Mining subjects, such 
as loading, hauling (including shuttle cars), 
hoisting, ventilation and training of men 
(especially in fuel technology), also re- 
ceived attention. 

How to Burn Coking Coal in a Stoker— 
Almost all the bituminous coal mined in 
Pennsylvania will coke. Thus, when it gets 
in an underfeed stoker, it forms “coke trees,” 
columns of coke standing up above the fuel 
bed, which defect, declared A. W. Gauger, 
director, mineral industries research, Penn- 
sylvania State College, for his associates, 
C. C. Wright and T. S. Spicer, can be met 
by preparing, or processing, the coal for 
combustion either before its delivery to the 
furnace or preferably in the short interval 
during which the coal is being fed to the 
retort by a vertical screw located under 
the fire hopper. A tuyere placed at a low 
level admits lightly compressed air below 
the retort, and a vertical screw is used, 
which, while it reduces segregation of sizes, 
also mixes the air with the coal. This screw, 
though an important part of the construction, 
is not a new feature, but was not incor- 
porated in the stoker shown in Fig. 1. 

As the temperature at the top of the ver- 
tical screw in two cases has been found to 
be only 110 and 350 deg. C., respectively, 
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Fig. I—Underfeed stoker burning a coking 
coal. 


Note formation of big coke tree. 





Mining, Utilization, Safety and Education 
Covered in Broad A.I.M.E. Program 









the air is hot enough only to oxidize the 
coal but not to cause it to burn or coke 
Because of this preoxidation, or precondi 
tioning, as it is termed, the coal, on reaching 
the furnace, is deprived of its power to form 
coke much as is coal that has stood out in 
the weather for a long time. 

The operation of the stoker accordingly 
is not impeded, even where, before preoxida- 
tion in the same type of stoker, large coke 
trees were formed and also a gooey mass 
which prevented the air from being distrib 
uted uniformly through the fuel bed, thus 
causing the fuel to burn slowly, to respond 
tardily to the demand for heat, and finally, 
in extreme cases, to refuse to burn at all. 
This stoker has been given a test in a State 
College home and proved its ability to meet 
all demands—rapid combustion, quick re- 
covery from a banked to an active condition 
and freedom from any tendency for the 
fire to go out. 

Should Dustiness Be Measured by Count- 
ing?—-In experimental work involving many 
variables, it is doubtful whether any indi- 
vidual sample is sufficiently representative 
to justify the accuracy possible when making 
a microscopic dust count, declared G. R. 
Gardner, research chemist, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., speaking for himself and D. H. Davis, 
chief chemist. He quoted tests that proved 
that the photometric method could be made 
to duplicate with reasonable closeness the 
microscopic count. The U,S. Bureau of 
Mines midget impinger was used for col- 
lecting the air-borne dust. 


Mine Dust Determinates 


Dust thrown into the air by coal cutting 
was the subject of the study being made by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. It has been found 
that dust concentration varies greatly from 
mine to mine and even in the same mine, 
this being due probably to at least nine 
causes: (1) bed moisture and drainage, (2) 
ventilation, (3) cutting speed, (4) bit condi- 
tion and setting, (5) type of cut, (6) method 
of cleaning cut, (7) clay spars and sulphur 
balls, etc., (8) clay or rock strata underlying 
coal and included in cut and (9) type of 
mining. 

Single Spray Cuts Dust 93 Percent—The 
best result was obtained with a fishtail spray 
located on the entering side of the chain near 
the front of the machine and directed along 
the cutter chain as it enters the kerf. 

With 0.45 gal. of water per minute at a 
pressure of 35 lb. per square inch, with an 
average cutting speed of 1.4 ft. per minute 
and with average weight of cuttings produced 
of 2.75 lb. per minute, this gave a reduction 
of dust of 93 percent. A pencil-like jet 
in this same position and a fishtail spray in 
a like position but on the other side of the 
cutter bar together reduced the dust 9%6 
percent. High pressures, the authors say, 
are not essential for good dust reduction. 
“Use of a low-viscosity oil in the spray was 
found to prevent the binding of stud bolts 
and in addition aided in the reduction of 
dust.” 

The low-viscosity oil which forms a stab: 
oil-in-water emulsion at dilute concentrations 
appeared to have the property of inhibiting 
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the corrosion resulting from use of sprays. 
Corrosion occurred with two wetting agents 
and with water. Even after several days’ 
operation sufficient corrosion had occurred 
to cause delays in the changing of bits. 

Shuttle-Car Characteristics—Shuttle cars, 
declared J. V. McKenna, State mine inspec- 
tor, Waynesburg, Pa., range in over-all height 
*‘from 32 to 48 in. and in their capacity from 
2! to 6 tons. Travel speed of battery-oper- 
ated shuttle cars is about 5 miles per hour 
empty and 3} miles loaded, and their weights, 
including batteries, range from 10,800 to 
13,200 lb. Aggregate weight of the two units 
of a battery is 4,656 lb. Each unit has 24 
cells of 13 plates. 


Danger From "Pesky" Doors 


As each shuttle car has only one operative, 
he must get on and off twice whenever a 
door has to be opened and passed, and this 
is likely to make him disposed to leave a 
door open and take a chance with the 
ventilation. However, Mr. McKenna felt as- 
sured that doors should be used instead of 
canvas checks, because the latter are not 
tight and may be easily torn down. An 
air circulation with a definitely defined 
course, properly controlled and completely 
locked, should be provided, so that the open- 
ing of a single door will fail to cause a short 
circuit of the ventilating system. Use of 
auxiliary blowers and tubing should, he 
declared, be prohibited, as they indicate a 
weakness in the ventilating provisions. 

Sight, Sound and Light Protect W orkers— 
The car operative should always face in the 
direction of travel even if he is to move 
omy a few feet. Many men who disregarded 
this counsel have been killed or badly in- 
jured. A bell or other alarm should sound 
automatically whenever the car is in mo- 
tion, and headlights on the car should be 
kept burning. It has been general experi- 
ence, said L. C. Isley, electrical engineer, 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, that companies extend the 
distances over which the battery ears travel 
beyond those prescribed by shuttle-car manu- 
facturers and thus draw too heavily on the 
charges in the battery. So now, 15-plate bat- 
teries are being used and 17-plate units 
soon may be introduced. Hydrogen escapes 
from the battery case for some time after 
the battery has left the station, especially 
during the first hour, so caution is still 
needed, though no explosive gases actually 
are being generated. 

Mobile Loaders Under 700 Ft. of Cover— 
\t the mines of the United States Coal & 
Coke Co., said James Godwin, chief inspec- 
tor, Pocahontas Land Corporation, speaking 
for T. J. McParland, general superintendent, 
rooms for mechanical loading are driven 
18 ft. wide, at 75 deg. to the direction of 
the entry and on 80-ft. centers. Pillars are 
drawn by driving open-end cutovers across 
he pillars, though sometimes a small pillar 
has to be left against the roof falls, which 
pillar is drawn back after the cutover has 
been extended across the pillar its full dis- 
tance of 68 ft. The coal is 600 to 700 ft. 
elow the surface, and the first work done 
as the removal of chain and barrier pillars 
ing with a spread of 600 ft. of coal be- 
een two adjacent areas of earlier extrac- 
nm. 

Three Partings in Seam—Down on the 
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floor of the seam is a 4 or 5-in. layer of 
coal and over that a 3-in. parting of bone 
or shale. When the coal was loaded by hand 
the cut was made just over this bone, but, 
when mobile loading was introduced, univer- 
sal machines were used to cut what is known 
as a center cut just below what is regarded 
as the “middle bone.” Despite its name, the 
4-in. parting separates ihe coal into quite 
unequal benches, the lower of which is 49 
in. thick, whereas the thickness of the upper 
bench is only 20 in. A shear cut a few feet 
off center is made from the so-called “middle 
cut” down to the floor. The top bench is 
not sheared. 

Lower Bench Drillholes Pitch Over 20 
Deg.—The three drillholes in the lower 
bench are unusual, for they start near the 
central horizontal kerf and pitch heavily 
down to the bottom of the future face, 9 ft. 
back of the old one, and pass through the 
lower bone parting on their way (see Fig. 
2). The heavy shots discharged in these 
holes dislodge and break the coal and thus 
aid in loading, au.d they also free the floor 
so that the loading machine has a good sur- 
face on which to gather its coal. Three holes 
are drilled also in the top bench, but these 
run with the beddiug of the seam and al- 
most horizontal. 

Support Roof Over Loading Machine—De- 
spite the great strength of the roof, five cross 
headers, 12 or 14 ft. long, are set over the 
loading machine at 4ft. centers and these 
are supplemented, in the rooms, by a row of 
posts along the gob at 4-ft. centers and, on 
the breakline side of the open-end cut, by 
at least two posts and as many more as 
conditions warrant. These posts are capped 
with 4x5x30-in. plank to cushion, yet with- 
out preventing, the descent of the roof, and 
thus let it down enough to protect the posts 
from breakage. 

Low-Carbon Steel Rail and Wide Gage— 
Track of 40-lb. low-carbon steel is laid in 
rooms and cutovers. Such soft steel permits 
the rail to be bent many times without 
fracture. The gage of the track is made } in. 
wider than that on the main roads (which 
is 48 in.) so that cars can more readily turn 
the sharp curves, and this excess width 
gives satisfaction. Coal is loaded in the cen- 
ter first so that most of the coal can be 
handled with a minimum of maneuvering. 

Commenting on Mr. McParland’s obser- 
vations, Dr. L. E. Young, consulting engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh, Pa., declared that, in rela- 
tions between lessor and lessee, the per- 
centage of coal that can be extracted with 
mechanical-mining equipment is of increas- 
ing importance. Mechanical mining should 
improve recovery by speeding advance of 
pillar lines. Observations in the Pittsburgh 
district seem to indicate that with hand 


/ Top bone 


loading, breaklines will advance 1} to 2 ft. 
a day, compared with 4 ft. with mobile 
loaders on usual schedules and as much as 
12 to 13 ft. a day in intensive three-shift 
mining with conveyors. 

Addition of Duckbill Essential at Rock 
Springs—Stating that without duckbill and 
its attendant swivels, shaking conveyors 
would have been of no benefit to the Union 
Pacific Coal Co., George B. Pryde, vice 
president, said that at Rock Springs No. 4 
the coal seam is about 9 ft. thick, and at 
Superior “C” about 7 ft. Mechanical units, 
air-driven cutters and drills, first were in- 
stalled in No. 4 in 1882. Mechanical-load- 
ing equipment was first operated in both 
No. 4 and Superior “C” in 1927, These 
mines now are on full retreat with shaker 
conveyors, that having been found the best 
system of operation. Entries on 300-ft. cen- 
ters are turned both ways from the main 
slope and driven to the boundary or other 
limit of mining, after which the pillars are 
drawn back, taking stumps and chain pillars 
as soon as three or four of such ribs are 


left behind. 
Cannot Exceed 1600 Ft. Cover 


Rooms are driven up the pitch. Width at 
No. 4 is 18 ft.; centers, 60 ft. Maximum 
depth of cover is 1,600 ft. To better extrac- 
tion and safety, not over two shaker units 
should be allowed to work together. When 
a room is driven its maximum length of 
300 ft., a breaker row is set and the crew 
drops back 40 ft., turning the conveyor 
line into the pillar with two 30-deg. swivels. 
After driving through to the gob, the stump 
is worked out, leaving small blocks which 
soon crush. Then the timber is recovered 
and another break line set 40 ft. back, 
whereupon the crew repeats the process, 
continuing on down to the stump. The roof 
generally breaks :in: large slabs. 

At Superior “C,” with 1,200 ft. of cover and 
7-percent pitch, rooms are driven 22 ft. wide 
on 50-ft. centers, and the same general plan 
of mining is followed. In No. 4, whenever 
small bumps occur all equipment is shut 
down until the places settle and are made 
safe. A crew for a single shaker unit com- 
prises four to five men, in addition to a 
foreman and a motorman for two units. On 
this basis output per man-shift averages 12 
tons. 

Only 15 Percent of Coal Is Lost—Extrac- 
tion with the retreat system is about 85 per- 
cent, compared with 40 to 50 percent with 
hand loading. Without this system, much of 
the coal could not have been mined because 
of the heavy cover. At No. 4 mine, about 
1,600 ft. is considered the maximum depth 
of overburden under which coal can be 
extracted by this system. Safety attained 
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Fig. 2+Three boreholes in bottom bench pitch from just below middle cut to 
bottom of seam at new face, a nose dive exceeding 20 deg. 
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power of the other coordinate—"a power 
curve. 


at No. 4 in the last five years is indicated 
by a record of 106,802 man-hours per lost- 
time accident. At Superior “C,” the record 
is 83.258 man-hours. Since 1936, only one 
fatality has occurred at No. 4, and it was 
not in connection with pillar work. At 
Superior “C,” no one has been killed since 
1933. 

In discussion, Mr. Pryde stated that no 
conclusions had been reached as to the 
cause of bumps and no way been found to 
forecast their occurrence. Timber recovery, 
with the Sylvester prop puller, is about 75 
percent, compared with 25 percent under 
hand loading. The equipment is operated 
two 7-hour shifts, with the third for repairs, 
moving, distribution of supplies, etc. Falls 
are made and timber recovered also on the 
third shift or on idle days, as it is consid- 
ered unwise to attempt such activities while 
shakers are operating. Narrow rooms and 
wide pillars have been found the most effi- 
cient. Results are about as good in develop- 
ment as in room-and-pillar work. Separate 
loading points are maintained. Cars are 
handled by small 5-hp. hoists, which also 
transport materials along rooms. 

Transportation With Mechanical Loading 

Output depends largely on transportation, 
with natural conditions seemingly a_ sec- 
ondary factor where large-capacity mobile 
loading machines are used, declared H. R. 
Wheeler, mining engineer, Joy Manufactur- 
ing Co. Where height is available, Mr. 
Wheeler added, a better cost seems to be 
attained when shuttle cars rather than con- 
veyors receive the coal which loading ma- 
chines deliver. 

Straightening Washability Curves — Be 
cause the percentage of refuse is never 
directly proportional to the ash content of 
the recovered coal at any given percentage 
of recovery, the washability, or recovery, 
graph is never a straight line, but a sweep- 
ing curve, as in Fig. 3. The curve obtained 
usually is quite smooth but distinctly bent 
and much like a “power-curve.” Thus 4 
does not equal ax, where y is the percentage 
of refuse, x is the ash percentage and a a 
coeficient; y tends rather to equal ax" 
where n is less than zero. Taking logarithms, 


log y = log a + n log x and when the 
values are represented on a_ logarithmic 
scale Y =A + BX where Y is the measur 


ment representing log Y and X is the meas 
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Fig. 4—Washing graphs plotted on double logarithm paper. 


urement representing log x. So the recovery 
curve has been converted into a_ straight 
line. This was the manner of operation sug- 
gested to the session by G. A. Vissac, con- 
sulting mining engineer, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. Specific gravities of separation, sul- 
phur contents of clean coal and percentage 
of ash in refuse are similarly plotted and all 
the lines for become 
straight and as plotted on double logarithmic 
paper quite simple to follow. 

Interpretation of Chart—Fig. 4 shows the 
washability characteristics of a No. 3 bed 
Indiana coal with the curves reduced by 
logarithmic plotting to straight graphs. To 
show how these graphs can be used for as- 
certaining results attainable by suitable 
cleaning methods, a specific gravity of 1.55 
assumed and a vertical line or 
dropped from that point on the line 
GG to intersect at a the specific gravity 
graph GiG, cutting it at a. The horizontal 
line from a gives, at the right along XX, the 
weight percentage of clean coal by inter- 
section with that vertical line and in a 
similar manner on the left along YY the per- 
centage weight of refuse. 


various recoveries 


may be 


ordinate 


The same line from a cuts the ash-content, 
or recovery, graph CiC, at 6, the ash-in- 
refuse graph RiR; at c, and the sulphur 
graph SiS; at d. Ordinates from these points 


cut respectively the line XY at 7.7 percent, 
the line RaRa at 68 percent, the line SS at 
3.34 percent, giving respectively the ash con- 


tent of the clean coal, the ash content of the 


refuse, and the sulphur content of the clean- 
coal recovered. 

Clarity of Expression—When eleven dif- 
ferent coals were plotted by ordinary non- 
logarithmic methods on a single chart, the 
line. crisscrossed, but when they were scaled 
logarithmically along both axes, they did not 


CTOs 


s, and coals of low inherent ash segre- 


gate themselves entirely from those of 
medium or high inherent ash. This fact 
makes it possible to plot the washability 
fraps of the several sizes of coal in a 
singie chart and connect points on each 
eray') for the several given specific gravities 


Wit! 


lines representing those gravities, so 
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that incidentally the chart appears to repre- 
sent a body of three dimensions. This has 
been done in Fig. 5. Thus the coals seem 
almost to be fingerprinted, for, like human 
fingers, they may almost be identified by 
their whorls. 

Stating that the method of graphic repre- 
sentation advocated by Mr. Vissac eliminated 
much of the chaos hitherto encountered, 
Byron M. Bird, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
pointed out that the equation for a wash- 
ability curve embraced several factors other 
than those given. However, these other ele- 
ments apply only to the ends of the curves, 
in which the preparation engineer is not in- 
terested, whereas the simplified equation 
covers the part with which he habitually 
works. H. F. Yancey, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
asserted that the suggested change from 
curves to straight lines is desirable. 

Almost 100 Miles of Gangways—When the 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., Inc., made a 
timber survey of its tunnels and gangways 
in 1925 it ascertained, stated P. L. Burkhart, 
test engineer, of that company, dry-rot 
failures were about twelve times as numer- 
ous as wet-rot failures, though, as he ex- 
plained later, most of the timbers were in 
such wet places that they could not fail 
from dry rot. Gangways that were dry when 
driven usually become wet later. 

As a rule, air-seasoned timber is steamed 
for a short time, after which a vacuum is 
applied that will prepare the timber to take 
the specified treatment. The condensed 
steam is drawn from the treating cylinder 
and then, without breaking the vacuum, the 
treating solution is run into the cylinder 
and pressure applied until a specified quan- 
tity of the solution has been injected into 
the timber. With the full-cell treatment, the 
solution is run out of the cylinder without a 
final vacuum to draw out any excess of solu- 
tion, Steam-seasoned timber must be steamed 
longer than air-seasoned, and steaming must 
be followed by a longer vacuum period and 
with a higher vacuum than air-seasoned 
timber or the stick will not take the specified 
treatment. 


How Poles 


Are End-Impregnated — The 


end-impregnation process of treating is simi- 
lar to that patented in 1855 by Dr. Boucherie, 
of England, which provided for the injection 
of a preservative solution into the ends of 
poles through a wooden head under a pres- 
sure of 15 to 20 lb. per square inch, using, 
however, copper sulphate as the preservative. 
Not over ten days prior to treatment the tree 
is cut down and trimmed. The bark is at no 
time removed, but the logs are cut off square 
to the length desired, with the end of log, 
bark and about 3} in. of wood shaved off on 
a bevel so that the rubber gasket of a metal 
treating head can be brought in tight con- 
tact with the end of the log, which is then 
placed on a treating rack where the head 
can be adjusted to the beveled end. 

Treating solution with a specified per- 
centage of dry zine chloride or chromated 
zine chloride is then forced through the log 
under 25- to 50-lb. pressure. In about 15 
seconds from the time the treating solution 
enters the head the sap and moisture in the 
cells begin to be forced out of the free end 
of the log; this treatment is continued until 
the solution thus escaping has at least a 
concentration of 3 percent. On completion 
of treatment, the logs are framed ready for 
shipment. 

Only Green Timber Can Be End-Impreg- 
nated—When wood has lain for over a month 
after being cut, it cannot be treated success- 
fully by this method, as the pitch or sap 
coagulates, preventing the free passage of 
the treating solution. No preliminary steam- 
ing or preliminary vacuum after steaming is 
needed. Time can be gaged to suit variation 
in the resistance of the timber to impregna- 
tion; much pressure and lower tem- 
peratures can be used than with treatment 
in a cylinder, so rupture of cells would 
appear likely. No final vacuum is 
needed; thus the wood cells are less likely 
to be collapsed. Logs when cut show that 
90 to 95 percent of their 
impregnated, 


less 
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cross-section is 


To obtain comparative. life records, sticks 
of treated and untreated timber were tagged 
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Fig. 5—Compound washability graphs of 

Black Creek bed coal, Yolande No. 6, Rock- 

castle, Ala. Washability graphs of seven sizes 

grouped and the values for three specific 

gravities joined by three  specific-gravity 
curves. 
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and placed in sections where, at the time of 
placement, it was thought that failure would 
occur from dry rot, a fungus growth that 
impairs timber strength. Squeeze failures 
are caused by top or side pressures. Mined- 
out timber designates such timber as was 
placed in sections that were abandoned 
while the timber was still serviceable; the 
service life covers time between timber 
placement and abandonment of section. 
“Other causes” of failure cover timber 
knocked down in car derailments, removed 
for erection of chute spouts, etc., because 
the identity of the timber became lost after 
it had given the service noted. 

Water Preserves Timber—In the bitumi- 
nous coal mines, said Mr. Burkhart in dis- 
cussion, all the timber would have failed by 
dry rot, but, in the Navigation’s mines, most 
of the tunnels and gangways are so wet that 
much of the untreated timber does not rot 
and the solutions in the treated timbers are 
leached out; but wherever the workings are 
not wet, the treatment is of great value. 
Unfortunately, one cannot be sure whether 
enough moisture will be present to preserve 
untreated timber, as most of tunnels and 
gangways are dry when driven and _ first 
timbered. Zinc chloride-treated timber is be- 
ing used for sets in chute work, not in the 
coal bed itself, for such timbering is ex- 
pected to be in service for only a short time, 
but in the rock chutes under the bed which 
are more permanent. 


Spores Reach Timber Heart 


Why Depth of Impregnation Is Essential 
It has been contended that as fungus started 
as a spore at the surface of the timber it is 
enough to impregnate only the surface of 
the timber and a short depth beneath it, but 
when heavy pressures occur the cap timber 
may open up a crack that will extend to the 
heart of the timber, and fungus can then 
enter the interior of the cap. With impregna- 
tion in a cylinder the impregnating fluid 
enters by the periphery and ends of the tim- 
ber, entrapping air in a long lens paralleling 
the center line at a distance from the ends 
of the timber. This air has no way to escape. 
Where it accumulates the timber is not im- 
pregnated. Wet timber, declared H. H. Otto, 
chief engineer, Hudson Coal Co., even where 
untreated, lasts a long time as may be noted 
in wet shafts. 

Gob Temperatures up to 125 deg. F.—In 
worked-out areas of the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. mines, where coal has been left in 
place and the surrounding gob is packed by 
weight, declared A. T. Beckwith, special 
engineer of that company, the heat generated 
by slow oxidation of the coal and timber or 
by other causes is not easily dissipated. This 
gob heat may be found in remining or in 
new workings after they have broken into a 
gob. The atmosphere usually is devitalizing 
and saturated and temperatures up to 125 
deg. F. have been recorded. Thus far it has 
been found possible to reduce these excessive 
temperatures by providing as large a split 
of air as possible and by cooling the working 
either by a jet of compressed air or by 
auxiliary ventilation carried to the face 
through a conduit. 

Natural ventilation traveling up the fallen 
goafs and gobs which pitch heavily provides 
much of the mine air flow but the quantity 
of this air varies greatly, being dependent on 
the temperature of the air entering the mine 
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at the surface. Thus, with a surface tempera- 
ture of 33 deg. F., 43,000 cu.ft. per minute 
was exhausted through the gob, whereas, 
with a surface temperature of 83 deg. F., 
the quantity of air thus traveling was only 
27,000 cu.ft. per minute. Also the quantity 
passed through the fan was greater at the 
lower outside temperature. 

Ten Tons of Air Per Ton of Coal Pro- 
duced-—In addition to the flow produced by 
natural ventilation, fans move from 300 to 
500 cu.ft. per minute for each employee 
underground. The law requires that each sub- 
surface employee receive a minimum of 200 
cu.ft. per minute. For ventilating the com- 
pany’s five mines in the Panther Creek 
Valley, nine fans are used; their individual 
capacities range from 30,000 cu.ft. per min- 
ute at l-in. water gage to 210,000 cu.ft. per 
minute at 4.4-in. water gage. Combined they 
circulate 1,000,000 cu.ft. of air per min- 
ute and use 890 hp.; for the year 1940 
they consumed 16.4 percent of all electrical 
power used in mine service. With broken 
working time but continuous fan operation, 
the average quantity of air circulated has 
averaged 10 tons for each ton of coal pro- 
duced. 

Compressed Air Injectors—In past years 
small fans, driven by 5-hp. or 10-hp. electric 
motors, were used extensively to blow air 
through conduits when ventilating certain 
advancing chutes, tunnels or other places, 
but compressed-air injectors now are gen- 
erally used instead of fans where auxiliary 
ventilation is needed. These injectors, which 
are either blowing or exhaust units, consists 
merely of a jet of compressed air which 
discharges along the axis of 6-, 8- or 10-in. 
diameter conduit made of No. 16 gage gal- 
vanized iron pipe with stovepipe ends. 
Larger diameters are used for special work. 





Venturis Unnecessary—Although, locally 
plain conduits containing a jet have been i: 
greatest favor, homemade single-cone, dou 
ble-cone and fairly well-designed ventu: 
injectors have been made and used, ap 
parently in the belief that such units woul: 
produce exceptional results, but tests hav: 
shown that the total quantity of air di- 
charged with the venturi is no greater than 
by the plain conduit and that the total quan 
tity of air discharged remains the same 
whether the jet, with a plain inlet, is inserted 
3 in. or 16 in. from the back of the conduit 
and this probably is true also of a wider 
range of distances. 

On being asked why the electric fan had 
been displaced by the compressed-air jet, 
Mr. Beckwith said the latter was the more 
readily installed. Strong gob drafts were 
experienced also at the Jeddo mines, said 
C. A. Garner, vice president in charge of 
operations, Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. With 
broken ground, some auxiliary ventilation 
is unavoidable. Jet ventilation is used at the 
Jeddo mines, but auxiliary fan ventilation is 
preferred. At the Navigation mines, the 
number of fans in use is decreasing, said 
Mr. Beckwith. The company has made tests 
with altimeters, using one below ground and 
one at the surface, but the work has not been 
successful. One might well expect that would 
be so, said A. Lee Barrett, maintenance engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh Coal Co., because of the 
rapid changes in air volume that inevitably 
result from changes in temperature wherever 
beds pitch so heavily. He would prefer to use 
an inclined water gage. 

When to Use a Conical Drum on Hoists 
With short lifts, if high speed in hoisting i 
desired, much may be saved by using 
cylindro-conical drum, indicated F._ L. 
Stone, chief mining engineer, General Elec- 


, 


Table I—Results of a Timber Survey Made in 1925 of Lehigh Navigation 
Tunnels and Gangways, Before Treated Timber Was Introduced. 


Length of tunnels and gangways 

Length of tunnels and gangways, timbered. 
Percentage of tunnels and gangways, timbered 
Number of steel sets in use 

Number of timber sets in use 

Number of timber sets with evidence of rot 
Number of timber sets with evidence of squeeze 


522 ,987 ft. 
224,880 ft. 


99.05 miles 

42.58 miles 
43.00 percent 
2,412 0r 3.64 percent 
63 , 834 or 96.36 percent 
50,419 or 78.98 percent 
13,415 or 21.02 percent 


Percentage of all timber sets showing evidence of failure 


By wet rot 
By dry rot 
By squeeze..... 
Average life of a wood set in Panther Valley... . 


6.00 percent 
73.00 percent 
1.00 percent 
5.3 years 


Table I|—Comparative Service Life of Navigation's Tagged Timber, 
as of September, 1940. 


Cause of Failure 


Dry rot 
Squeeze 
Mined out 
Sealed off 
Other causes 
All causes 


Pércentage of Failures Average Months of Service Life 
Treated 


Untreated Treated Untreated 


8.2 58.8 107 68 
19.7 18.9 59 36 
25.3 17 76 59 

0.5 0.6 22 24 

4.5 6.6 57 28 
58.2 96.6 


Table lil—Comparative Costs Per Set of Treated and Untreated Timber 
at Navigation Mines 


A Cost of timber 
B Cost of labor for placing 


& Cost of timber in place 


D Average life of timber, years 

5 Inverse ratio of service... 

} Cost per life of treated set: CxE 

G Savings by use of treated timber; F(2) — F(1 

I Percentage saved on additional expenditure of 
$4.39 for treated timber 


* 1.57 = 8.92 = 5.67. tSee Table IT. 





Failed From Dry Rot 


Failed From Squeeze 


(1) (2) (1) (2) 
Treated Untreated Treated Untreated 
$10.88 $6.49 $10.88 $6.40 

14.80 14.80 29 34 22 34 

25.68 $21.29 $33.22 $28.85 

§.92* 567 4.92* 3 00! 

1.00 1.57" 1.00 1.647 
$25.68 $33.43 $33 . 22 $47.25 

7.80 $14.06 

13.2 iS | rrr 


t 1.64 4.92 = 3.00. 
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tric Co., showing an instance where, with an 
8-ft. drum, a little over 1,000 hp. would be 
required. However, with three turns on a 
cone, by increasing the diameter from 73 
ft. to 11 ft., 600 hp. would suffice. However, 
if the coal load is doubled and the speed is 
reduced to hoist the same tonnage, it will be 
found that the cylindro-conical drum will be 
of no particular advantage and that the horse- 
power of the motor can be greatly reduced, 
no matter which type of drum is provided. 
In general, the cylindro-conical drum can- 
not be used for hoisting from more than one 
level, but cases arise where it proves bene- 
ficial. 

Should Direct-Current or Induction Motor 
Be Chosen?—If a hoist is to be driven by 
direct current using Ward Leonard control, 
it will cost three or more times as much as 
an induction-motor-driven hoist. Because the 
rheostatic losses during acceleration and re- 
tardation are serious with the induction 
motor and amount to about half the total 
energy taken from the line during those 
periods, the over-all efficiency of a short fast 
cycle usually is very much greater when 
Ward Leonard control is provided. On some 
cycles, Ward Leonard control would pay for 
itself in a comparatively short time, but, on 
long cycles, the induction hoist shows a 
decided advantage, for with the Ward 
Leonard installation practically three ma- 
chines in series are needed to do the work 
of one. 

Testing Mine Fans 


Refinements in the 








field testing of fans are more possible with | 
axial-flow mine units than with centrifugal | 


fans, because the fan inlet and outlet 
more sharply defined, giving closer agree- 


are 


ment as to just where the fan begins and | 


ends; 
agree as to the proper location for measure- 


thus authorities are less likely to dis- 


ments of fan pressure, declared Raymond | 
Mancha, manager, ventilation division, Jef- | 


Mfg. Co. Moreover, the area of the 
passage leading into the inlet of an axial- 
flow mine fan usually gradually contracts, 
causing high air velocities with accompany- 
ing steadiness of flow. Thus, the fan inlet 
offers the pitot tube, an ideal location for 
accurate air-volume measurements. 


trey 


Diesels for Mine Haulage 


Diesel Locomotives — Battery locomotives 


could not handle the work in one section of | 
the Delaware Aqueduct, said Fred W. Stiefel, | 


chief engineer, Samuel R. Rosoff, Inc., in a 


symposium on the use of such units under- | 
| 


ground, so five 14-ton diesel units costing 
$58,000 were acquired. Comparable cost of 
six battery units would have been $188,000, 


including auxiliary equipment, and, with 
battery equipment, operating cost would 


have been $509 per day of 24 hours; with 
diesels it was only $413. Moreover, with 
electric equipment, the work would not have 
been completed so soon. In actual operation, 
the diesel equipment gave an operating cost 
ot a little over 2c. per ton-mile. 


(he less desirable features of diesel equip- 
ment, Mr. Stiefel pointed out, are higher air | 


requirements and more scientific 
nance. But while these might appear to be 
disadvantages, both actually benefit the opera- 
lion in the long run. Diesels, he stated, ap- 
parently can take the place of other locomo- 
livv’s where ventilation is, or is made, ample. 
Divsels also provide a greater speed of 20 
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KEEP PRODUCTION 


OFF NORTON SMCKS 


Handy, dependable, efficient — Duff-Norton 
Jacks serve modern mining in a score of ways. 
These are the ‘‘mechanical muscles”’ that relieve 
human backs of tiring labor, thus conserving 
strength for greater coal production. They lift 
timbers, brace roofs, brace cutting machines 
and perform necessary jobs everywhere from 
working face to tipple. . 


Be sure that your jacks are of highest quality by 
specifying ‘“DUFF-NORTON!”’ 





One of the more than 300 types 
and sizes of Duff-Norton Jacks. 





“The House That Jacks Built”’ 


DUFF-NORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives 
in Principal Cities 


Canadian Plant: e 
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FIST-GRIP 


FOR WIRE ROPE? 





With a Fist-Grip Safety Clip on your 
wire rope, there is none of the rope- 
crimping U-Bolt finger-pinch to weaken 
the strands and pave the way for trouble. 

Four flat bearing surfaces hold the rope 
in a drop-forged steel fist, delivering 95% 
of rope efficiency without crushing or dis- 
torting the rope. 

Both halves of the Safety Clip are alike 
—an inexperienced or careless worker 
can’t put it on wrong. No danger of going 
on backwards. 


STEEL FOR GUNS — 
FROM SAFETY CLIPS! 


For Safety Clips that match the holding 
power of a U-Bolt assembly, 25% less steel 
is needed. By using Safety Clips, that steel 
goes where it’s needed most for this coun- 
try’s victory program. Another steel sav- 
ing — there are no crushed, crimped ends 
of expensive wire rope to be cut off and 
wasted. 





CHECK THESE SAFETY SAVINGS 


No rope bowing or crimping ...... 
No battered, bent threads clips saved 
No special wrench... tools saved 
Bolts on opposite sides .. tightening time saved 
Can’t go on wrong. accidents saved 
Fewer clips needed clips saved 
Fewer rope breaks accidents saved 


.rope saved 
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m.p-h., but require heavier rails and ties and 
good joints. With an air flow of 10,000 c.f.m. 
per locomotive, exhaust-gas concentrations 
were unobjectionable. 

After preliminary studies, according to a 
paper presented by William B. Harris, for 
himself, Leonard Greenburg and Gustav 
Werner, of the Department of Labor, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene, and the Bureau of 
Mines, Division of Inspection, New York 
State, use of diesel locomotives was per- 
mitted in the aqueduct under regulations of 
the New York Department of Labor, these 
covering engine design and maintenance (in- 
cluding fuel-air ratio, flame arresters, cool- 
ing and dilution of the exhaust gases, etc.), 
toxic-gas concentrations in the tunnel air, 
testing of the locomotives after going into 
service and ventilation requirements. 

Air-Purity Demanded — Toxic-gas concen- 
trations were limited to: CO, in general tun- 
nel air, not over 0.002 percent; oxides of 
nitrogen, 40 parts per million, with sulphur 
dioxide, aldehydes, visible smoke and other 
irritants in the exhaust gases low enough to 
prevent toxic or irritating atmospheric con- 
ditions or interference with vision in the 
tunnel. Ventilation specifications were set up 
on a minimum of 10,000 c.f.m. per locomo- 
tive, with auxiliary ventilation of 3,000 
c.f.m. in the face zone. All headings were 
required to be separately ventilated by 
primary exhaust systems and in accordance 
with other auxiliary regulations. 

Twenty-to-One Air-Fuel Ratio Essential 
As a result of tests on trucks, bulldozers and 
locomotives underground, it is concluded 
that diesel engines can be safely used pro- 
vided certain strict regulations are observed. 
Among other requirements a 20:1 minimum 
air-fuel ratio must be maintained, the ex- 
haust gases must be cooled and scrubbed 
and the exhaust must be diluted 10 to 1 
before discharge. “Careful correlation of all 
factors has shown that control of CO to the 
set limit of 0.002 percent affords adequate 
contro] of all noxious elements.” In ventila- 
tion, the governing factor is maintenance of 
a minimum of 10,000 c.f.m. in any area in 
which an engine is, or may be, operating. 


Beware Oxides of Nitrogen 


Oxides of nitrogen are ten times as dan- 
gerous as CO, said S. H. Ash, supervising 
engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and L. L. Naus, engineer-in- 
charge, Albany, N. Y. However, diesels can 
be used with safety if certain regulations are 
followed. Air requirements should be based 
on the needs of the haulage men, and at 
maximum speed and load should be at least 
65 to 75 c.f.m. per brake horsepower of the 
engine, Air should be sampled regularly to 
assure that toxic gases are kept within safe 
limits. 

Legal Restrictions in Use of Diesel Units 
Few states allow internal-combustion-engine 
equipment underground, and in most of those 
where the laws do not actually forbid their 
use, Inspectors seem disposed to do so under 
the permissive or general safety sections of 
those enactments, declared Jay A. Carpenter, 
director, Mackay School of Mines. 

Among the points raised in the ensuing 
discussion were the following: ordinary 
methods ignite diesel fuel with difficulty; it 
cannot be lit with a match; diesel locomo- 
lives may be built with any reasonable 
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height and width limitations; proper ventila- 
tion will eliminate exhaust gases from the 
atmosphere; clean intake and exhaust sys- 
tems are needed to prevent the excessive 
discharge of toxic gases and smoke; diesels 
have a real opportunity to decrease haulage 
accidents; equipment is now being made 
ready by the Bureau of Mines to test diesel 
equipment for permissible classification; 
proper fuel injection and maintenance of 
fuel pumps are important items; regulations 
governing diesel operation do not hamper 
operation but rather result in increased efh- 
ciency. Mr. Stiefel pointed out that in 13 
years of battery locomotive operation 54 
accidents occurred, whereas a diesel mileage 
of 135,000 to 145,000 was rolled up without 
an injury. 

Development of Air-Cleaning Equipment 
Machines using air currents, declared D. R. 
Mitchell, head, department of mining engi- 
neering, Pennsylvania State College, al- 
though not using them in the same way as 
most of the equipment now employed, date 
back to 1859, when a crushing unit with air 
blast was devised that was said to make it 
suitable also for use as a separator. An early 
predecessor of modern air equipment was the 
Arizona dry washer, consisting of a_perfo- 
rated deck with rifles mounted on top of a 
bellows and used for separating gold or other 
metals from rock. One of the first jobs of 
Sutton, Steele & Steele was to mechanize 
the Arizona dry washer. 


Four Types of Air Cleaners 


Air-cleaning equipment, added Dr. Mit- 
chell, might be divided more or less ar- 
bitrarily into jig, table, launder and_ sink- 
and-float type. Jig-type machines include 
the British Kirkup, somewhat similar to the 
early Arizona dry washer, and the present 
Stump cleaner, developed by Earl Stump in 
1932 and now widely used. The latter em- 
ploys a porous medium under the cleaning 
surface for better air distribution, as well 
as a shaking screen over this porous medium 
to keep the bed fluid. 

The first successful air table was developed 
by Sutton, Steele & Steele. The original unit 
has undergone numerous changes and im- 
provements, with the latest type essentially 
two tables combined into one machine, the 
shape of the sections going back to the early 
SJ table, first to be equipped with the bank- 
ing bar. Other tables include the Arms (not 
now manufactured); the Peale-Davis, a 
large high-capacity unit designed to clean a 
wide range of sizes (none have been built 
in recent years), the British “Berrisford” 
and Whessoe-Bamag, and the American Kop- 
pers “KRM,” developed in Belgium and 
France. 

Launder-type air cleaners include the Brit- 
ish Raw and British Barker, the latter similar 
to the Raw. Sink-and-float separators include 
the Fraser “Air-Sand,” installed at a number 
of mines in the United States and using a 
separating medium of sand made fluid by 
air, and the Prins, a test installation of 
which was made in Illinois. 

Byproduct-Oven Advances——Byproduct in- 
stallations now in operation or building can 
carbonize 90,000,000 tons of coal annually, 
producing thereby 63,000,000 tons of coke, 
asserted C. J. Ramsburg, vice president, 
Koppers Co. Byproducts include gas, coal 
tar, light oils and ammonia, the light oils 
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providing, among other products, benzene 
and toluol, the latter an important 1n- 
gredient in TNT, a major military explosive. 

Among the improvements in byproduct 
ovens has been the enlargement of the 
coking chambers, said W. C. Rueckel, also 
of the Koppers Co. This change in turn has 
stimulated research into the possibilities of 
long-flame combustion in oven heating, with 
its attendant advantages of higher ovens, 
greater capacity and lower cost. 

Why Not Have Fuel Technology Curric- 
ulum?—So extensive has become the body of 
knowledge that comprises the technology of 
fuels that there is need for a curriculum in 
fuel technology, but only in the colleges and 
universities strategically located with refer- 
ence to field resources, asserted Dr. Gauger. 
There should be some place where men de- 
siring to specialize in fuel technology should 
have opportunity to pursue such studies. 

The value of the mineral fuels in 1929 
was 48 percent of that of all the minerals 
produced at the mines; of this, coal con- 
tributed 34.4 percent; petroleum, 14.3 per- 
cent, and natural gas, 3.3 percent. In the 
United States between 1880 and 1939 the 
mineral fuels contributed 52.7 percent of 
entire mineral wealth of this country. 

The need for technologists specially 
trained for the petroleum industry has been 
recognized for fifteen years and much 
progress has been made in petroleum tech- 
nology. The coal-mining industry has no 
similar history of technologic advance ex- 
cept in so far as mechanization and mining 
methods are concerned. One of the reasons 
for this failure of the industry to plow part 
of its profits back into the business in the 
form of research undoubtedly is the scarcity 
of technical men in responsible positions 
of management. 

Dr. Gauger said he knew of only one coal 
company that has a man who is a scientist 
in his own right as its president. This is one 
of the obstacles to a full appreciation of the 
value of scientific work and to the selection 
of properly trained technologists to con- 
duct it. 

When the Engineering Committee for Pro- 
fessional Development first started accredit- 
ing curriculums it found there were 58 of 
them. It has tried to reduce these and now 
there are but 14, said E. A. Holbrook, dean 
of engineering, Pittsburgh University. Ex- 
aminers for engineering licenses are unwill- 
ing to recognize unknown professions. There 
should be only six or eight different engi- 
neering degrees. No excuse exists for fuel 
technology as a curriculum, declared E. A. 
Stephenson, professor, petroleum engineer- 
ing, University of Kansas. It should be suf- 
ficiently covered by chemical engineering. 
E. G. Bailey, vice president, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., backed the stand of Dr. Gauger 
but wanted the study to be designated fuel 
engineering. 


Goode Mine Nearly Ready 


A new mine is being opened in the sub- 
urbs of Mullens, W. Va., by the Goode Coal 
Co., Inc., where construction of a tipple has 
been virtually completed. It is planned to 
begin operations almost immediately. Prin- 
cipally interested in the new company are 
Paul Goode and Jeff Goode, both of Mul- 
lens. 
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C. E. Nighman 


Explosives Licensing Under Way 
With Nighman in Charge 


Arrangements for administering the Fed- 
eral Explosives Control Act were virtually 
completed in February with the appointment 
of licensing agents and the selection of the 
head of the Explosives Control Bureau. 
After March 1, manufacturers, vendors, pur- 
chasers, foremen, analysts, etc., must obtain 
regular licenses for sale and handling of ex- 
plosives. Not only must each mining com- 
pany have a purchaser’s license to obtain 
explosives but if it issues and sells explo- 
sives to employees it also must have a ven- 
dor’s license, and each man in charge of 
sale or distribution of explosives also must 
be licensed. 

Licenses as a general rule are issued by 
the county clerks in each county, but where 
these have declined to serve, other persons, 
such as justices of the peace, notaries public 
and judges, have been designated. C. E. 
Nighman, acting assistant to Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
was appointed by Secretary Ickes on Feb. 19 
as chief of the Explosives Control Division, 
in charge of operations under the Federal 
Explosives Control Act. 


Personal Notes 


A. E. Burcessor, preparation plant super- 
intendent for the Pittsburgh Coal Co., has 
been shifted to the company’s Warden mine, 
Sutersville, Pa., as superintendent. 


H. A. Corre, for the last several years 
assistant mine foreman with the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., West Virginia Division, has 
added to the staff of the extension 
livision of Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


been 


He will be an instructor and 
issistant supervisor of mining extension. 


C. H. Dopce, formerly safety engineer for 
Buckeye Coal Co., Nemacolin, Pa., has been 
ippointed a senior coal-mine inspector, U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, and will be stationed at 
Mount Hope, W. Va. He had been with the 
suckeye company for twelve years, receiving 
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a watch from officials of the company before 
his departure. 


P. L. Dryer, former chief engineer of the 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., Birmingham, was 
honored Feb. 21 on the completion of 50 
years of service with the company. A bar- 
becue in observance of the event was given 
at the Aemar mines and attended by about 
2,000 employees. Mr. Dryer, who has served 
three generations of the . DeBardeleben 
family, which established and operates this 
company, retired last year from active serv- 
ice. Though he retired officially, each day 
usually finds him at his office. 


Tuomas A. Duke has resigned as manager 
of the Denver (Colo.) office of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division to reenter business in 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Tuomas G. Fear, succeeding W. A. Galla- 
gher, who resigned to join the Inspection 
Division of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
the Minds Coal Mining Corporation, which 
operates in Randolph County, West Virginia. 
He had been, since the fall of 1940, general 
superintendent of the Sonman Shaft Coal 
Co., a Koppers operation in Pennsylvania. 
Previous to that he was general manager of 
operations of the Consolidation Coal Co., so 
is familiar with West Virginia mining. He 
left “Consol” in 1932 to become assistant 
to the president of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
then on Oct. 1, 1938, he was made manager 
Elk Horn Coal Corporation, Wayland, Ky. 


A. F. Harper has left the National Coal & 
Coke Co. to accept appointment as superin- 
tendent of mines for the Cane Creek Mining 
Co., Bankhead, Ala. 


Cuarces H. Hayes has resigned from the 
Bituminous Coal Division to accept a posi- 
tion as technical adviser with Bituminous 
Coal Board No. 7, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. He has been 
for several years chief of the Coal Division’s 
traffic section of the Marketing Branch. 


Producers’ 


Lee Lone, vice president in charge of op- 
erations, Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, 
Va., has resigned as a member of the Virginia 
State Highway Commission. 


Davip MerepitH, formerly general assist- 
ant foreman at Montour No. 10 mine of the 





Thomas G. Fear 





W. F. Schulten 


Pittsburgh Coal Co., Library, Pa., is now 
mine foreman at Somers mine, Pricedale, Pa. 


Racpu O’Brien has been placed in charge 
of the Champion No. 5 cleaning plant of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Banning, Pa. 


Byron O'NEAL, of Staunton, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Illinois Mining 
Board, vice Joseph E. McMullen, resigned. 
Mr. O’Neal’s appointment was recommended 
by William Keck, president, Progressive 
Miners. Other members of the board are 
Walter Gill, Peoria; Ben Schull, Pinckney- 
ville, and John Mentler, Centralia. 


W. A. Romek, assistant manager, Montana 
Coal & Iron Co., Washoe, was elected presi- 
dent of the Montana Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. Other officers 
are: vice president, G. E. Grtproy, president, 
Bair-Collins Co., Roundup; secretary-treas- 
urer-commissioner, D. F. BUCKINGHAM; as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, Miss KATHRYN 
LAUKAITIS, 


H. D. Scuminky, formerly with the Phila- 


dephia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., has 
accepted a position as assistant superin- 


tendent with the Loyal Hanna Coal & Coke 
Co. at Cairnbrook, Pa. 


W. F. ScHuLTEN has been named as assist- 
ant to the president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Through his office will 
be cleared regulations, special problems 
growing out of the war, and the coordination 
of the company’s war effort with that of the 
nation. In assuming his new duties Mr. Schul- 
ten continues as traffic manager. 


Joun Swetts, formerly mechanic foreman 
at Westland mine of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Westland, Pa., has been promoted to 
master mechanic at Warden mine, Suters- 
ville, Pa. 

Georce O. TARLETON has succeeded B. H. 
McCrackIn as manager of the Maryland 
Division of the Consolidation Coal Co. Mr. 
Tarleton has been assistant to the manager 
of the West Virginia Division. 


A. W. Tuorson, of Detroit, Mich., assist- 
ant fuel service engineer for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. Co. for the last two years, has 
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been appointed assistant to the president of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He will assist President Robert E. 
Doherty in obtaining financial support for 
the Coal Research Laboratory and also will 
aid H. H. Lowry, director of the laboratory, 
with its general business operations. A grad- 
uate of the University of Missouri and for- 
merly employed by the Detroit Edison Co., 
he has had a varied experience in power- 
plant operation and testing and combustion 


engineering service. 


Ruein Tinstey has accepted an appoint- 
ment as district mine inspector of the De- 
partment of Mines of West Virginia, the 
third time in recent years he has held such 
a post. Prior to his appointment he disposed 
of his interest in the Big Branch Winifrede 
Coal Co., Inc., to his associate in the latter 
organization, W. E. Burchett. The company 
was formed last July with a capital of $20,- 
000 to operate holdings on the Big Branch 
of Pigeon Creek, in Mingo County, West 
Virginia. 


Wittiam M. WHEELER, Pikeville, Ky., has 
been named assistant technical adviser for 
Coal Priorities under D. L. McElroy in the 
Mine Priorities Branch of the Materials Di- 
vision, WPB. Mr. Wheeler has been asso- 
ciated with the Koppers Co. and the Good- 
man Mfg. Co. since his graduation from 
West Virginia University School of Mines in 
1936. Epwarp H. Rorr has replaced Merle 
Guise as technical consultant on precious 
metal and foreign mines, assisted by FRAN- 
cis O. HausserMan, S. E. Coss has been 
named an associate mining analyst. 


E. L. Woops, president, Crystal Block Coal 
& Coke Co., Huntington, W. Va., was re- 
elected president of the Operators’ Associa- 
tion of the Williamson Field at its 28th an- 
nual meeting. Also renamed were: vice presi- 
dent, C. A. HAMILL, president and general 
manager, Sycamore Coal Co.; treasurer, J. D. 
McLAvuGuLin; secretary, J. J. Arpico. 


Maintenance Group Organizes 
In Monongahela Valley 


Recognizing the need for a better under- 
standing of the operation and maintenance 
of mining equipment, a group of mining 
maintenance men in the Monongahela Val- 
ley of western Pennsylvania have formed the 
Bituminous Mining Maintenance Associa- 
tion. At its initial meeting the following 


officers were elected: president, C. R. Drum, 
general master mechanic, Vesta Coal Co.; 
vice president, Thomas Davies, master me- 
chanic, Buckeye Coal Co.; treasurer, Howard 
F. Miller, chief electrician, Crucible Fuel 
Co.; secretary, Henry Neil, chief electrician, 
Vesta No. 5 mine, Vesta Coal Co. An execu- 
tive committee composed of one man from 
each of the company groups will guide 
future actions of the association. 

The association meets monthly at various 
places in the valley. At the January meeting, 
H. R. Meyer, manager, maintenance sales, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., discussed . 


“Preventive Maintenance,” in which he out- 
lined the need for periodic inspection of 
equipment and keeping it in good repair. 
He described methods followed by Westing- 
house in its own plants to do this job, also 
detailing the keeping of card records of 
various equipment to assure periodic inspec- 
tion and reconditioning. The second meet- 
ing, held in February, was featured by a 
discussion by Graham Moses and John 
Askey, design engineers of Westinghouse, 
of the repairing of coils, the value of insu- 
lations for this purpose, and testing of 
rotating electrical apparatus with regard to 
good maintenance practice. 

At the March meeting, E. J. Gleim, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, will talk on “Government 
Approved Mining Equipment.” 


Restriction of Gas Heating 
Ordered by WPB 


Restriction in consumption of natural and 
mixed natural and manufactured gas was 
ordered by the War Production Board on 
Feb. 15 to assure adequate supplies for war 
production activities. The order was issued, 
according to the board, because of pressing 
gas requirements for both war and civilian 
use, coupled with scarcity of materials that 
would be required if existing facilities were 
expanded. An important item is the program 
to manufacture synthetic rubber, the major 
part of which is to be made from butadiene, 
produced from natural gas. 

Part of the order, effective March 1, ap- 
plying to 17 states, prohibits new installa- 
tions of natural-gas heating systems as well 
as the conversion of systems using other 
fuels to gas. Delivery of gas to any non-resi- 
dential consumer or increasing delivery to 
any existing non-residential consumer is 
prohibited unless: (a) Such new or existing 
consumer has installed standby facilities suf- 





Bituminous Mining Maintenance Association, Monongahela Valley Section, in 
session at its second meeting. C. R. Drum, president, is shown at extreme left, 
front; Thomas Davies, vice president, extreme right, front. 
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ficient to replace new or increased delivery 
during periods of shut-off; or (b) such new 
or existing consumer cannot reasonably use 
any other fuel than gas; or (c) approval 
shall have been granted in advance by the 
Director of Industrial Operations for delivery 
to such new or existing consumer. This pro- 
vision becomes effective ten days after is 
suance of the order, A consumer now using 
vas to cook or heat water is not required to 
refrain from such use, nor are companies 
distributing or consumers of manufactured 
gas affected. 

Companies in the following states are af 
fected by the parts of the order effectiv: 
March 1: Alabama (except the area served 
by the United Gas Pipeline Co.) Arkansas 
(only the area served by the Mississippi 
River Fuel Co.), California, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi (ex- 
cept the area served by the United Gas 
Pipeline Co.), Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

Other parts of the order, applying over 
the entire country, do not become operative 
until a shortage occurs or becomes imminent 
in any area. These are: 

1. Each utility is required, in so far as 
practical, to integrate its system with other 
systems so as to obtain a maximum supply 
of gas. 

2. If gas supply is insufficient and reduc- 
tion to customers becomes necessary, the 
following steps should be taken in the order 
given, in the absence of specific directions 
by the Director of Industry Operations: 

(a) Reduce deliveries to all dump or sur- 
plus customers not engaged in war produc: 
tion. (Dump or surplus customers are con 
sumers whose gas service is subject to in 
terruption during shortage periods.) 

(b) Operate as much of its manufactur- 
ing equipment as is necessary to relieve the 
shortage. 

(c) Reduce deliveries to all firm gas cus 
tomers who have standby facilities. 

(d) Reduce deliveries to other customers 
in such manner as to cause the least inter- 
ference with war production. All possible 
measures will be taken before interference 
with war production is permitted. 


Oil Rationing Discussed 


Developments in the heating oil situation 
during the first two weeks of February 
seemed to point strongly to the likelihood 
of rationing in the Atlantic seaboard area. 
Appearing before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee on Feb. 17, in support of 
a proposed cross-country pipeline, Oil Co- 
ordinator Ickes said he did not want ration- 
ing of oil and gasoline, and would turn to it 
only as a last resort. He admitted, however, 
that he had discussed rationing with Leon 
Henderson, Price Administrator. 

Two days later a large newspaper ad- 
vertisement notified Esso fuel-oil customers 
in the East that deliveries of fuel oil would 
be restricted as follows: for all commercial 
use, including war industry plants, deliveries 
would be limited to 14 days’ supply; tor 
home owners and other heating-oil users, 10 
deliveries will be made until supplies on 
hand have reached less than one-fifth of 
lank capacity. 

Stocks of light fuel oil—used for the heat- 
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ing of homes—in the Eastern United States 
on Feb. 14 totaled 10,328,000 bbl., a decline 
of 2,428,000 from the total of a week earlier, 
12,756,000 bbl., according to the American 
Petroleum Institute. 


Semet-Solvay Mine to Reopen 
Under Union Contract 


Reopening of the Semet-Solvay Co.'s big 
captive mine at Henry Clay, 20 miles east 
of Pikeville, Ky., was foreshadowed on Feb. 
16 when a contract between the company 
and the United Mine Workers was signed. 
Tom Raney, a representative of District 30, 
U.M.W., said the contract embodied the 
terms of the Appalachian agreement. Semet- 
Solvay officials said they expected to have 
the mine producing early in March. 

Before the mine was shut down, four years 
ago, it employed 1,200 men and _ produced 
10 railroad carloads of coal a day. Mine 
officials stated that they expected to use 
even more men when production gains head- 
way, and would increase output accordingly. 
Fifty men were employed on Feb. 16 and 
150 more were to be taken on early in 
March. 

* 


Heat Drying Discussed 
By Illinois Men 


Development, construction and operation 
of the MecNally-Vissac thermal dryer was 
the subject of a paper prepared by Myron 
W. Miller, engineer, McNally-Pittsburg Mfg. 
Corporation, and read by Paul W. F. J. 
Moran, Pyramid Coal Corporation, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Illinois Society of Coal 
Preparation Engineers & Chemists. In opera- 
lion, a considerable percentage of the water 
is removed by mechanical action, with the 
remainder by evaporation. 

Calculations for a coal-drying plant and 
lest results on the same plant in operation 
were among the features of Mr. Miller’s 
paper and are summarized below. 


Calculated Test 
Coal input (8 in. x % 
mm.), tons per hour... 190 W754 
Washed) moisture content, : 
“gdeva | RO ee eee 19.0 19.3 
Dried moisture content. 
percent ... ararea eS 9.0 9.2 
Furnace heat delivered to 
hood, percent......... 65.0 65.0 
lemperature in hood, deg. 
—#P PAE NPD nie 541 522 
Temperature at fan, deg. 
pT er en ye Be 100 9S 
\ir volume at fan, ¢.f.m... 108,000 117,000 
Intiltration (leaks), 
Weight percentage... . 15.0 18.0 
Mechanical dewatering, 
_lower limit. percent... . 15.0 15.4 
Kiel required) per hour, 
ke eae 1.450 4.700 
Heat value of fuel, B.t.u. 12.000 12,200 
Electric power required, 
ReWes, Beacon ciate Rare eas rere 224 


Tire Regulations Revised 


\ new amendment of tire-rationing regula- 
tions which may permit manufacturers .of 
tubber-tired haulage equipment to secure 
tires and also allow mines to replace worn- 
out 
OPA 


truch 


isings and tubes was announced by 
n January. This amendment states that 
‘*s used wholly within plants and which 
are not designed to be used on highways, 
not use tires capable of being used 
hway trucks,” are exempted from the 
loning regulations. 


and 
on | 


tire-y 
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New Type Freight Locomotives 
Installed by C. & O. 


Ten new freight locomotives with 2-6-6-6 
wheel arrangement, said to be the first of 
their kind to be used, have been put in 
service by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., the 
company announced Feb. 7. This design 
permits use of a larger firebox. Boiler pres- 
sure is 260 lb. per square inch and the en- 
gines have a sustained speed of 70 miles 
per hour. 

The locomotives, which are known as the 
Allegheny type, were developed by the 
mechanical department of the C. & O. under 
the direction of D. S. Ellis, and were made 
by the Lima Locomotive Works. In work- 
ing order each engine weighs 724,500 lb.; 
with tender, 1,152,000 lb. The tender will 
carry 25 tons of coal and 25,000 gal. of 
water. An order for ten more locomotives 
of this type has been placed with the Lima 
company. 


Batteries and Hydraulic Controls 
Occupy Mining-Electricals 


Manufacture, use and characteristics of the 
Edison nickel-iron storage battery was the 
subject of the January meeting of the Min- 
ing-Electrical Group of Southern Illinois, 
held at West Frankfort, Ill. Guaranteed life 
of the battery in shuttle-car and mine-loco- 
motive service is 90 months, said John J. 
Hughes, of the Edison Storage Battery Divi- 
sion, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
who staged the presentation. Edison recom- 
mends 80 to 88 cells for a mine locomotive 
and 80 cells for a shuttle car. Studies now 
are under way to make the 80-cell C5 shuttle- 
car battery interchangeable, as far as size of 
battery box is concerned, with the 300-amp.- 
hr. lead battery. An 80-cell D4 battery fits 
in the same place as the 300-amp.-hr. lead 
unit but is 6 in. higher, although, stated Mr. 
Hughes, saving approximately 1,100 Jb. in 
weight. 

Hydraulic controls are growing in popu- 
larity, declared L. D. Hagenbook, Goodman 
Mig. Co., at the February meeting, in list- 
ing as advantages in coal cutting and Joad- 
ing ease of operation, convenience (controls 
may be grouped at one spot), accuracy of 
movement (very slow and short movements 
are possible), greater safety, machine posi- 
tions stay put, the possibility of speed vari- 
ation, quietness, ability of hose and pipes to 
negotiate corners, adaptability of the oil 
tanks for mounting in any vacant spaces, 
safety-valve overload protection and no fric- 
tional interference. 

The oil should be 10-W or 10-S hydraulic 
oil and it must not foam and should have 
good lubricating qualities. The following, 
among other things, said Mr. Hagenbook, 
will help keep a high-pressure system in 
vood order: 

1. Use special clean buckets for handling 
the oil, Do not mix oils. Do not wipe out 
a bucket with waste; the lint will stop up 
the filter. Filters offer some difficulties. If 
you have them there is trouble; if you don’t 
have them there also is trouble. 

2. Use kerosene to clean all parts before 
assembly and to clean oil buckets. 

3. Do not tamper with relief-valve settings. 

1. Do not use ordinary pipe dope. Use 


a non-hardening sealing compound and put 
it on the male fitting. 

5. Do not use heavy oil. 

6. Do not make the chevron packing tight. 


Research Advisory Board 
Is Expanded 


Addition of two Illinois fuel engineers, 
Howard A. Herder, of the Sahara Coal Co., 
and Vernon G. Leach, Peabody Coal Co., 
to its technical advisory board has been an- 
nounced by Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. 
Mr. Leach also is serving on the board’s 
technical executive committee. The board 
and its executive committee Pride the re- 
search program sponsdred by B.C.R. for the 
coal industry at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, and are in frequent and 
close contact with the activities of the labora- 
tory. 

As members of the technical advisory 
board, Messrs. Leach and Herder will, with 
the 22 other fuel engineers in the group, 
review progress reports and consider new 
research projects that will advance the use 
of coal, according to 5. E. Tobey, chairman. 
A semi-annual meeting of the advisory board 
is tentatively scheduled for March 24. 

The current B.C.R. program, sponsored 
with funds from the coal industry, railroads 
and manufacturers, includes many problems 
of immediate importance. A new design of 
residential heating stove, which is  practi- 
cally smokeless, is under development. This 
study is jointly sponsored by B.C.R. and a 
group of 27 stove manufacturers. Prelim- 
inary tests show that a new type of resi- 
dential stoker performs with a thin fuel 
bed and without forming coke trees. The 
unit has bin feed and mechanical ash re- 
moval. 

\ widely used type of small forge fur- 
nace has been equipped with  pulverized- 
coal burners for heating iron bars in bolt 
manufacture. Such furnaces normally are 
gas- or oil-fired. 

Two manufacturers of heavy machinery are 
cooperating in designing a coal-burning in- 
ternal combustion engine. The absorption of 
coal-spray oils by porous coals, long a seri- 
ous problem in the midwest, is being meas- 
ured and methods for its control are under 
study. The laboratory and a special com- 
mittee of the technical executive committee 
are investigating new types of coal-burning 
locomotives that would meet all modern re- 
quirements. 

i) 


Industrial Notes 


GENERAL Evecrric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has appointed W. A. Wirene as assistant 
sales manager of the petroleum, mining, and 
steel mill section of the industrial depart- 
ment. A graduate of Iowa State College, he 
joined G. E. in 1925 as a student engineer. 


Puitco Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has named J. G. Green as manager of its 
storage battery division. Following his grad- 
uation from Pennsylvania State College he 
was connected with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. for eleven years. In 1935 he 
established the J. G. Green Co. In January, 
1940, he became assistant sales manager of 
the Louis Allis Co. in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ANTICIPATE 








ROCK DUSTER 


REQUIREMENTS 


PRIORITIES WILL 
DELAY DELIVERIES 


The LITTLE GIANT machine 
can be used on entries or areas 
reached with 100 ft. of hose. 
Comnpactly and rigidly built for 
hard service. Overall height 
above ra1l—27 in. Hopper ca- 
pacity—400 lbs. Weight—1800 
lbs. Easily handled on cage. 


THE LITTLE GIANT 
—A REAL BUY 











EVERY REQUIREMENT . 





LARGER MACHINES can be supplied for dusting entries 
and back areas thru 500 ft. of hose. 


FROM .... SEND FOR BULLETIN TODAY! 


A MACHINE FOR 
30 MODELS TO SELECT 











MIGHTY MIDGET 


The MIGHTY MIDGET machine does a WHALE 
of a job. It will distribute MORE THAN A TON 
OF DUST PER HOUR. Can be used on Shuttle 
Cars or Belt Conveyors. Built for service. Hop- 


per capacity—80 lbs. Weight—280 lbs. 
PRICED VERY LOW 


THE AMERICAN 


2057 DUEBER AVE. 








MINE DOOR CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 








“SAFETY-PULL” 


Just What Its Name Implies 
And It's Giving 
Thousands of SAFE 


» PULLS and LIFTS 


to help speed up cur 
‘‘American Victory Program’’ 


COFFING’S 


New Improved Model G 
Series “Safety-Pull” Rat- 
chet Lever Hoists are 
built in convertible ea- 
pacities ranging from *, 
to 15 tons, yet they weigh 
iS only 14 to 150 pounds. 
Greatly increased produc- 
tion facilities make it 
possible to give immedi- 
ate service. For further 
: information consult your 
3 supply house or write 


for our Catalog No. GG-5 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY 


800 Walter Street Danville, Illinois 











RATCHET LEVER HOISTS 
SPUR GEARED HOISTS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 
LOAD BINDERS 


TROLLEYS DIFFERENTIALS 
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Sawyer EvectricaL Mre. Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., has appointed George M. Snod- 
grass as manager of its Eastern sales divi- 
sion, with headquarters at 2110 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. He was formerly 
vice president and sales manager of the 
Imperial Electric Co., and prior to that sales 
manager of the electrical division of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. 


ALLis-CHALMERS Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
named Walter Geist, vice president, to head 
a new department established to coordinate 
the company’s sales policies. This depart- 
ment not only will formulate and put into 
effect sales policies but also will correlate 
and unify the selling activities for all the 
company’s 1,600 products with the excep- 
tion of the tractor department. 


Jouns-MANvILLE Corporation, New York 
City, has appointed Dr. C. F. Rassweiler, 
who joined the company last June as director 
of research, as a vice president. He will 
continue in charge of research and develop- 
ment activities which are not largely devoted 
to converting the full production activity of 
the company to war use. 


MANHATTAN Rupser Mec. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
that W. L. White, director of 
laboratories, and H. Snyder, manager of the 
roll covering and tank lining departments, 
are now assistant factory managers. H. H. 
Burrows has been appointed manager of the 
roll covering and tank lining departments 
and P. A. Cady will be laboratory manager. 


announces 


B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio, has 











combined the former mechanical goods and 
sundries sales divisions and renamed them 
the industrial products sales division. B. F. 
Stauffer is now division assistant general 
manager in charge of Miller plant activities; 
L. H. Chenoweth, manager, manufacturers’ 
sales; C. F. Conner, manager, distributor 
sales; C. O. DeLong, manager, operations. 
John R. Hoover has been appointed manager 
of synthetic sales, succeeding Dr. H. E. 
Fritz, recently named company director of 
research. Herman C. Klein, who has been 
sales engineer in the synthetic department, 
succeeds Mr. Hoover. 


Crocker-WHEELER Exectric Mre. Co., 
Inc., New York City, has appointed Donald 
T. McDonald as manager of sales promotion 
and publicity, a newly created department 
established as the basis of a broad scale 
program of post-war planning. Mr. McDon- 
ald formerly was with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. as advertising section 
head at its East Pittsburgh (Pa.) head- 
quarters. 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has named Roy J. Wensley, formerly 
assistant general manager, as general man- 
ager. Mr. Wensley went to I-T-E in 1935 to 
take charge of all modernization projects 
in production of air circuit breakers and 
switchgear, after serving some 18 years in 
engineering capacities at the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., Peoria, IIl., has 
elevated Harmon S. Eberhard from chief en- 
gineer to a vice presidency with administra- 
tive direction of research, engineering, man- 
ufacturing, industrial relations and training. 
A new research department has been cre- 
ated headed by C. G. A. Rosen. G. E. Burks 
has been promoted to chief engineer; J. R. 
Munro to general factory manager, and 
Charles A. Woodley to factory manager of 
the tractor division. These changes are con- 
sequent on the sudden death, on Jan. 23, 
of Thomas John Connor, vice president. 


Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., has 
purchased the Westco Pump Division of 
Micro-Westco, Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa. The 
newly acquired business will be operated as 
Pomona Pump Co., Westco Division, at 2621 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., and manufacture 
continued at the Pomona St. Louis plant. 
Management and key personnel of Westco 
will be transferred to St. Louis to continue 
manufacture and distribution of the complete 
Westto line. 


Morris Macuine Works, Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., announces the election of Stuart J. 
Saks as president of the company. A gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University, he joined the 
company 2} years ago as assistant to the 
president, following extensive sales and man- 
agement experience. 


ComspusTION ENGINEERING Co., INnc., New 
York City, has named Albert R. Mumford 
to its research department, under the direc- 
tion of Henry Kreisinger. A graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Mumford’s background in fuels, combustion 
and steam generation covers four years as 
assistant fuels engineer of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, over 15 years as research and de- 
sign engineer with the New York Steam Cor- 
poration and two years as assistant director 
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of research of the Consolidated Edison Co. 


of New York. 
Cuan Bett Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
appointed Pecaut Industrial Supply Co., 


Sioux City, Iowa, as distributor of Rex con- 
struction machinery in that area. Stanley F. 
Pecaut is manager. 


Rotier-SMITtH Co., Bethlehem, Pa., an- 
nounces that, in order to devote his entire 
time to his duties as chief engineer, J. D. 
Wood has resigned as president of the com- 
pany. Reg Halladay, lifelong friend and 
financial adviser to the late Colonel Roller, 
has been elected president. A member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, he has been 
a director of the company since 1939, F. A. 
Judson, who joined the company in Septem- 
ber, 1941, as general manager, was elected 
treasurer. 

° 


Coal-Mine Accident Fatality Rate 
Registers Upturn 


Accidents at coal of the United 
States caused the deaths of 104 bituminous 
and 11 anthracite miners in December last, 
according to reports furnished the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines by State mine inspectors. 

With a production of 46,667,000 net tons, 
the accident death rate among bituminous 
2.23 per million tons mined, 
compared with 1.95 in December, 1940. 
The anthracite fatality rate from accidents 

December last 2.68, based on an 
output of 4,106,000 net tons, against 3.52 in 


mines 


miners was 


in was 


UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN DECEMBER, 


| 





Underground— 


the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

For the two industries combined, the acci- 
dent fatality rate in December last was 2.26, 
compared with 2.11 in the last month of 
1940. 

Fatalities during December last, by causes 
and states, as well as comparable rates for 
the twelve months of 1940 and 1941, are 
shown below. 
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Colorado Mine Blast Kills 34 


An explosion at about 10 p.m., Jan. 27, 
in the Wadge mine of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co., Mount Harris, .Colo., caused the 
deaths of 34 miners. Among the victims 
was Tony Skufea, night mine foreman. Four 
others escaped. The disaster was the worst 
in a Colorado coal mine since April 27. 
1917, when 121 miners were killed in the 
Hastings mine, Hastings, Colo. 


+ 
News for Arc Welders 


A new publication, the Hobart Arc Weld- 
ing News, is being issued by Hobart 
Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio. The first issue, 
bearing a February, 1942, date line, contains 
editorial matter made up from entries in 
the Hobart Arc Welding News contest, let- 
ters to the editor, and articles by welding 
experts. It is sent free to anyone writing 
the company’s direct mail department and 
asking to be placed on the magazine mail- 
ing list. 


1941, BY CAUSES AND STATES 


3 S e g 5 
State a ~ es 5 < 5 = & 8 = ; 
° ° = Z = oS - a= ¢ sy 
2 2 = om 3s =) = e¢ @5 <& = & es 
a a & i SS) ee ee eee ce &2 5 &% 
oo fe es) cS} es) =. a oO Rm & ° an Oe 
Alabama 1 i 2 4 4 
Arkansas 1 1 1 
Colorado 3 I / : 4 2 6 
Illinois 7 l 8 1 1 18 1 20 
Indiana 3 4 4 
Kentucky 4 3 1 | l l ll 11 
Missouri : 1 1 
New Mexico 1 1 1 
Ohio. . ; 4 2 2 8 1 9 
Oklahoma 1 1 2 2 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 14 3 1 18 1 19 
Tennessee... . l 1 1 
Utah = 1 1 
Virginia ; y ; 2 2 
West Virginia 11 5 } 2 19 19 
Wyoming.... : 1 1 1 l 3 
Total bituminous 52 17 10 3 6 3 2 1 94 3 7 104 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) 5 2 1 ; 8 1 2 1] 
Grand total ; 57 2 Is 10 3 6 3 2 l 102 l 3 + 115 
DEATHS AND FATALITY RATES AT UNITED STATES MINES, BY CAUSES * 
January-December, 1940 and 1941 
Bituminous—— - ——Anthracite—_—. ——————Total- ———. 
Number Killed per Number Killed per Number Killed per 
Cause Killed Million Tons Killed Million Tons Killed Million Tons 
1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Underground: 
Falls of roof and coal 520 561 1.127 1.116 105 100 2.040 1.840 625 661 1.219 1.186 
Haulage 192 188 416 7 36 25 =. 699 460 228 213 «= .445 = 382 
Gas or dust explosions; 
Local..... ; 16 22 035 044 5 9 .097 166 21 31.041) = .056 
Major . 276 66 598 131 ; 276 66 538 .118 
Explosives 28 22 061 044 8 14.155 258 36 36 070 = -.065 
Electricity 30 41 065 O81 7 4 136 074 37 45 072 081 
Machinery 40 30 OS7 059 2 .039 42 30 082 054 
Shaft 12 c 026 014 3 3 =. 058 055 15 10 029.018 
Miscellaneous 22 18 048 036 6 11 117 202 28 29.055 052 
Stripping or open-cut 22 21 048 .042 5 5 .097 .092 27 26 = .0538 047 
irtace. .. 46 48 Oey 095 7 18 136 331 53 66 103 118 
Grand total . 1,204 1,024 2.610 2.036 184 189 3.574 3.478 1,388 1,213 2.707 2.177 


* All figures subject to revision 
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The bulb in every 
Portable Cap Lamp 
is fitted with two ma- 
jor filaments. When 
one filament burns 
out, the miner can cut 
in the second one in- 
stantly, by the simple 
turn of a switch. Thus 
your men are insured 
against sudden light failures and you are in- 
sured against resultant accidents and loss of 
working time. 

But the Double-Filament Bulb is only one 
feature of Portable's Approved Cap Lamps. 
Find out about Portable's Lead Acid Battery 

about Portable's all-inclusive service 
guarantees and the many other exclusive 
Portable extras. Write for details. 


Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IT'S CLEANER COAL | 


21 Hydrotators Installed in 
5 New Anthracite Prep- 
aration Plants Built in ‘41 


The Gilberton Breaker (shown above) with Hydro- 
tator preparation units for steam sizes and Chance 
Cone for domestic sizes, is typical of the modern-type 
anthracite breakers designed, erected and equipped 
by Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 


_& GREAT BAwE IH 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 


COAL Prepardiion UNITS 








Warfare Aspects Emphasized ie 




















| 
| In Mining Course 
| _ 
Modern warfare is emphasized in a course - 
on elements of mining which is being given 
for the first time this semester by members ne 
S of the staff of the department of mining e:| 
ROFESSIONAL ERVICES engineering, Pennsylvania State College, . 
State College, Pa. Forty-five students are en- Ma 
rolled, many of whom are senior students dr 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Sc! 
Consulting Specialists Plant Design the college. Engineer officers of the depart- 
Engineering Geologists Operation ment of military science and tactics at ahe 
is ; college are cooperating in giving the course. M 
ameemamiall Reports Construction Detection of enemy mining activity, ex- 
plosives, approved safety practices for han- 
dling explosives, practice in using blasting \ 
| accessories and preparing charges, demolli- ape 
| tion: construction, and removal of land ics 
mines are some of the topics covered. Also acal 
ALLEN & GARCIA CO to be taught will be mine-gas detection and foll: 
. rescue operations; excavations and _ their i 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF C. C. MORFIT support, and excavating practices and ma- “at 
ronomcanage dnanleneniiis 0: apnea samie chinery. Each student is required to demon- ica 
Authoritative Valuations and Reports of Construction Operation, Management A é aoe i 
Mining Properties, Equipment and Opera- Cbiciien strate in the laboratory his ability to make 276 
wee ba up primers and to calculate, lay out, con- 
Prather sentir stig Fonsi ee en nect and test blasting circuits and charges 








according to approved safety practices; to 


EDWARD V. D'INVILLIERS | place standard timber sets, and to detect 








Es 














Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc. | gases likely to be encountered in excava- \ 
. ENGINEERS | tions and mines. 
B Gl tions and mines it 
GEOLOGIST AND MINING ENGINEERS Coal plant design, construction, supervision and Although the course is designed to better hee 
Specialists in examination and valuation of bitu operation. Operating cost surveys and analysis. : : 
minous coal properties; Investigations of operating Power surveys and electrifications. Examinations prepare students for service in the armed tion 
onditions, costs and markets; developme f min- ‘ -aluatior f cod rtie | : : : 
yr esas and markets; development of mi and valuation of coal properties. | forces, much of its subject matter is usable OkI 
Private records covering 40 years of professional 52 William St. Hibbs Building i 2s ee ae : bs ears i : 
activity in coal fields of United States and Canada. New York Washington, D. C. | ” i — ues Mate rial 8g ful mat 
121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. civilian life covers such items as the use of into 
explosives in land clearing, land reclamation, red 


EAVENSON, ALFORD TEMPLETON-MATTHEWS | road construction, ditch digging, pole set- 











size 
AND AUCHMUTY CORPORATION | ting, scrapping machinery; in blasting of nes: 
igni ineers— Itants—Builders | oil, gas and water wells; and in pipeline » 
MINING ENGINEERS oe Te ae pre sé ‘ F Pr =U 
—_ A . ractical Application of § ec | construction, 
Coal Operation Consultants Engineering to your Coal ‘tes ( 
Valuations Preparation Problems. e tain 
Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1003 Sycamore Bldg. Terre Haute, Indiana | Sine 
| Peach Orchard Control Passes 





J. H. FLETCHER | L. E. YOUNG | The stock of the Peach Orchard Coal Co., 
| Henderson, Ky., has been purchased by the 
Russell Wilson Coal Co., which plans to con- 


C ti Inginee ’ . Pry 
onsulting Engineer Consulting Engineer | 
Mining Reports, Appraisals and Power Surveys 


























| 
ene utomotive Gathering "S¥stem ere a ee emperors | tinue operating the mine under the old name - 
distinc cme s ea . and on the same basis. The mine produces fil 
seated ateties Chitose, Tu. Oliver Building — Pittsburgh, Pa. about 123 tons daily and employs 33° men. - 
| buc 
| e 

T. W. GUY READERS MAY CONTACT | | ( 
COAL PREPARATION the consultants whose cards appear on | Fellowships Offered at Rolla sie 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns this page with the confidence justified | = . eee ’ (rat 
Face and Product, Studies by the offering of these special services | | The Missouri School of Mines and Metal- tion 
Coal Sampling nationally. | lurgy, Rolla, Mo., and the State Mining Ex- the 
Kanawha V. Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. | periment Station, in cooperation with the dev 

| U.S. Bureau of Mines, offer several gradu- 
| ate fellowships which are open to graduates C 
| who have a Bachelor of Science degree or Sco 
| equivalent who have had the proper train ady 
| ing in mining or metallurgy or chemistry cial 
ONE MAN COAL DRILL | and w ho are qualified to undertake research b 
| work. The remuneration for each fellowship Was 
| is $800 per year for eleven months’ work ir 
+ + + lowers drilling costs because it is beginning Aug. 1, 1942. Fellows pay fees — 
designed and constructed to give . : amounting to $72 per school year. Fellows sent 
more power *‘pound for pound" and Ts iy, S | who have a Master of Science degree may D 
more drilling efficiency ‘“‘day after. 3%: ar become candidates for the degree of Doctor Car 
day.’ Used successfully in drilling <a | Es: of Philosophy conferred by the University of the 
both anthrecite and bituminous “ies ; ‘ ' “se mcg gage te Riga of Mines and - 

< ? & ‘ gy 1s a slon, re 

ecal. Easy to operate, easy to y a URE The research work will be on problems 
handle. Sold with a money-* A <The Cincinnati Oy : pertaining to the work of the Bureau of k 
beck guarantee. Write today. | “ Eleetrieal Teel Ce. Mines, its purpose being to undertake the Ine, 
* __Bivtaton of The RK. LeBlond Machine Toot Ce. : solution of definite problems concerning the Cove 
2677 Madison Rd., CINCINNATI, OHIO mineral industries of the State of Missouri rem 
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and {he surrounding region. Some fellowships 
are assigned to the Missouri State Mining 
Eyp:riment Station under these same gen- 
el onditions. 

\pplications, with a certified transcript of 
ce ve record, a statement of professional 
e perience, photograph, and three letters of 
recommendation, will be received up to 
March 15, 1942. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to Dean Curtis L. Wilson, Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 


Mine Operates Nearly 5 Years 
Without a Fatality 


New Castle Coal Co., New Castle, Ala., 
operated 4 years, 8 months, and 20 days, 
from March 14, 1937, until Nov. 30, 1941, 
without a fatality. During this period the 
following record was made: coal mined, 
1.007.705 tons; man-shifts, 264,619; man- 
hours in and around the mine, 1,852,333; 
man-hours’ underground production, 1,361,- 


276. 


Explains Automatic Stoker Heat 


\ booklet on “Automatic Home Heating 
With the World’s Thriftiest Fuel, Coal,” has 
heen issued by the Bituminous Coal Utiliza- 
tion Committee for Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma Producers. Stating that an auto- 
matic coal stoker is the only item entering 
into the cost of a home that substantially 
reduces expenses, the booklet also empha- 
sizes its convenience, cleanliness, healthful- 
ness, and safety. It also answers a list of 
20 questions about stoker heat. 

Quantities of the booklet may be ob- 
tained at $3 per hundred copies from the 
Sinclair Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Trade Literature 


Butk Hanpiing Convevors—Chain Belt 
Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 410 gives in- 
formation on and pictorial descriptions of 
Rex belt conveyors, apron conveyors and 
bucket elevators. 


CEMENT GuNs--Cement Gun Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. Bulletin 220 describes and _ illus- 
trates the Cement Gun, its parts and opera- 
tion, together with showing work done in 
the development of Gunite. A’ section is 
devoted to mines. 


CENTRIFUGAL  Castincs— Duraloy  Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. Bulletin 4227-C points out the 
advantages of centrifugal castings with spe- 
cial emphasis on Duraspun units. 


DisBURSEMENT MetHops—-Todd Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. Booklet entitled “Disburse- 
ment Methods -Their Use and Misuse” pre- 
sents 44 ways to protect your bank account. 


Drum anp Barret Carrter— Ernst Magic 
Carrier Sales Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Folder cites 
the many operating, construction and appli- 
cation features of the Ernst drum and _ bar- 
rel carrier. 


Earth Movers LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa. Booklet A-265-675 
covers earth-moving, land-clearing and snow- 
removal equipment. Each model is described 
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Tough? You said it, brother! 


HERE’S NO TOUGHER ASSIGNMENT for any cable than 
duty in a mine locomotive. The resistor heat plus 
heat created by the high current densities of constant 
starting and stopping shortens life of any but the best 
of cables. Oil, dust and other corrosive influences of 
mine operation make ordinary cables short -lived indeed. 


Deltabeston Mine Locomotive Cables, however, are 
designed for just such service. They thrive in tough 
locations. They can take it. 


For more information of Deltabeston and Glass Insu- 
lated Cable write to Section Y-2103, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. There is 
a G-E Merchandise Distributor or a branch of Graybar 
Electric Co. near you. Get in touch with them for 
prompt, expert service. 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 
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A NEW VERSION 
OF AN OLD TYPE 








“PENNSYLVANIA” TYPE ‘K” 
SINGLE ROLL COAL CRUSHER 


With this advanced design, in rugged 
STEELBUILT consiruction, far more accurate 
sizing is possible to meet Code requirements 
through quick adjustability, in a range from 
%” to 8”. 

Further—real protection is provided by 
improved Safety Toggle Equipment, which 
quickly passes Tramp Iron, and instantly 
returns Breakerplate to crushing position. 

Seven (7) sizes afford a capacity range 
from 50 to 1000 tons per hour. 


Send for Bulletin No. 2006. 


Also— "PENNSYLVANIA" 
BRADFORD BREAKERS, BRADMILLS, 
GRANULATORS, HAMMERMILLS 


PUT YOUR COAL PREPARATION PROBLEMS 
UP TO US. 
Svly 
EN me ANIA 
a ee 


Liberty Trust Bldg. Philadelphia 


Representatives in Principal Centers. 











HELP FOR MINES SPEEDING 
UP DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


HOLMES EQUIPMENT 


WIDELY USED 











@ Elevator Buck- 
jets, Conveyors 
"Pans, Screening 
Equipment, 
Hoists, Rope 
Drums, Sheaves, Special Lowering 
Chutes, Special Machinery . . . all 
designed and constructed to give 
maximum service advantages. If 
you are in need of equipment such 
as Holmes has so successfully pro- 
duced, write, wire, or phone—we 
will give you our immediate 
cooperation. 








HOLMES MAKES emergency repairs 
—a phone call will bring a Holmes 
representative at once—phone 1430. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS. 


INCORPORATED 
DANVILLE 











ILLINOIS 
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generally, with explanations as to size and 
capacity. The fact that all equipment is 
built exclusively for use with Caterpillar 
tractors is emphasized. Sections are devoted 
to cable-operated scrapers ranging in size 
from 12 to 33 cu.yd.; to hydraulically oper- 
ated scrapers of 3.8 to 8.2 yd. and the new 
CW-10 “Carrimor” 10-cu.yd. scraper. Trail- 
builders, bulldozers, tampers, rippers and 
other tools also are included. 


Excavator—-Link-Belt Speeder Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. Illustrated Book 1929 covers 
the LS-60 heavy-duty }-yd. crawler shovel, 
dragline, crane. Illustrations show it at work 
and how it is built. 


Gacres——Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Catalog lists numerous 
new gages, streamlined gage cases, gages 
for special services, with a complete listing 
of Duragages. Illustrations of the various 


gage testers and accessories required by 
gage users are included. 
Hanp CLEANING—Magnus Chemical Co., 


Garwood, N. J. Bulletin 51 discusses what 
a hand cleaner should do, safe detergents 
and scouring agents, germicides and medi- 
caments, lime scums and rinsing, cleaning 
routines, and protection of hands and arms 
on the job. 


Heat INsucation--Ehret Magnesia Mfg., 
Co., Valley Forge, Pa. Handbook contains 
comprehensive insulation recommendation 
section illustrated with 91 drawings and half- 
tones of application details. Data section 
contains 24 pages of engineering tables, 
graphs and definitions of technical terms. 


INSULATIONS—Johns-Manville, New York 
City. Catalog Form GI-6A gives information 
and recommendations on high- and low-tem- 
perature insulations for every industrial need 
from 400 deg. below zero to 2500 deg. F. 
above. 


LAMINATED SHimMs—Laminated Shim Co., 
Glenbrook, Conn. Booklet traces the devel- 
opment of industrial and mechanical appli- 
cations of the laminated shim, describing its 
use for fitting of machine parts in original 
assembly as well as for making service ad- 
justments. 


Macnet Wires—John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J. Catalog J-875 presents the 
characteristics and advantages of Roevar 
magnet wires, said to possess maximum re- 
sistance to abrasion and solvents, high di- 
efectric strength, high heat resistance and 
flexibility. 


Mine Cars—Irwin Foundry & Mine Car 
Co., Irwin, Pa. Catalog shows 19 types of 
mine cars together with wheels and acces- 
sories, including the Irwin double-chill disk 
type wheels. 


Mosite Loaper—Athey Truss Wheel Co., 
Chicago. Booklet shows applications of the 
Athey MobiLoader, W4 and Model 8, in 
action. Mining is among the jobs pictured. 

Paint SELEcroR—American-Marietta Co., 
Chicago. Folder-booklet, the Valdura Paint 
Selector, makes conveniently available all 


| information on properties of and all appli- 


cation data necessary to choose properly 
from 43 paint, enamel and varnish products. 


Pirpk Toots—-Beaver Pipe ‘Tools, Inc., 


Warren, Ohio. Catalog covers complete line 


of portable pipe and bolt cutting and thr: ad. 
ing machines, power drives and power un (s, 
cutting and threading tools, pipe reamers, 
vises, sawing vises, grooving and beve) ag 
tools, and threading oil. 


Ruspser Putty—B. F. Goodrich Co., Akrisn, 
Ohio. Catalog Section 9765, on Plastikon 
rubber putty, cites these properties: non- 
hardening, corrosion-resistant, waterproof, «ir- 
tight, no mixing required, quick drying and 
excellent adhesion; lists the grades, gives 
directions for use and a large list of appli- 
cations. 


S_tupce Pumps—Lawrence Machine & 
Pump Corporation, Lawrence, Mass. Bulle- 
tin 206-2 tells about centrifugal pumps which 
find wide application in handling sludge in 
industrial plants where it is necessary to 
pump liquids containing various solid and 
fibrous material in suspension. 


Obituary 


Percy C. Mapertra, 79, senior partner in 
Madeira, Hill & Co., anthracite and_ bitu- 


minous operating company, until his re 
tirement in 1935, died Feb. 22 in the 


Abington Memorial Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa., after a short illness. He started in 
the coal business in 1880, and five years 
later formed the firm of Percy C. Madeira 
& Co., which was changed to Madeira, 
Hill & Co. when Robert C. Hill joined the 
firm, in 1893. The firm remained in 
ness until about five years ago. Mr. Madeira 
was president of the Anthracite Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association from 1916 to 1925. His son 
Louis C. Madeira 3d is executive director of 
the Anthracite Institute. 


busi- 


Rosert Forsytu, 70, president, Forsyth 
Carterville Coal Co., and long identified with 
the coal industry in southern Illinois, died 
Feb. 21 of a heart attack at his home in 
Marissa, Ill. He was connected with the de 
velopment of several large mines. 


I.M.I. Golden Jubilee 


Fifty years of service to the mining indus- 
try of Illinois and the nation was marked 
up by the Illinois Mining Institute in Feb- 
ruary, and the institute has now set its 
goal at a thousand members. Third oldest 
of U.S. mining institutes still functioning 
,today, I.M.I. was founded in 1892, with 
James C. Simpson, general manager, Con- 
solidated Coal Co., St. Louis, as first presi- 
dent. The question of organizing an institute 
was first broached at a dinner given to 
members of the Miners’ Examining Board 
by Mr. Simpson some time in 1891. Forma! 
organization was completed at the State 
House, Springfield, Ill., Feb. 17, 1892. There 
were 27 charter members and 107 additional 
members were elected at the first meeting. 

A major feature of institute activities, the 
annual summer meeting and boat trip on the 
Mississippi, was inaugurated in 1918. Among 
its other activities, the society instituted 
scholarships for the sons of coal men a few 
ago. Present institute officials are: 
president, J. A. Jefferis, Illinois Terminal 
R.R.; vice president, Carl T. Hayden, Sa- 
hara Coal Co.; secretary-treasurer, B. E. 
Schonthal, B. E. Schonthal & Co. 
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PROTECTIVE COATINGS, 
BLACK-OUT BLACK 


Carbozite Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. offers Carbozite, a 
protective coating manufactured 
from Wurtzilite, a pure pyrobitu- 
men ore mined in the State of 
Uta. Carbozite is recommended 
hy the maker to prevent 
sion of all metals. It also is said 
to be an excellent waterproofer 


water) of 


corro- 


(being insoluble in 


wood and concrete, resisting 
practically all types of acids of 


various solutions. 





made in ‘a mastic 


It also is 
and troweling 


consistency for 
use on roofs, to seal mine roofs, 
and prevent corrosion caused by 
condensation. According to the 
manufacturer, it has good ad- 
hesion qualities and will not 
crack, peel, chip or craze; and 
also has high elasticity, since it 
will expand and contract 
rapid temperature changes. 
Carbozite 


with 


also announces a 
new black-out coating for in- 
dustrial plant windows and _ sky- 
ights that is said to meet all of 


| 


the authoritative specifications 
and recommended practices and 
features easy removal when dan- 
ger no longer exists. This coating 
is not a paint but a smoot-flow- 
ing liquid coating, manufactured 
from a pyrobitumen ore, espe- 
cially refined and mixed with 
quick-drying volatile liquid sol- 
vents and a ingredient 
which provides complete opacity 


secret 


and an absolutely gloss-free sur- 
lace, 

It can be sprayed or brushed 
on quickly. Only one coat is re- 
quired to assure complete pro- 
lection against light penetration 
and drying is completed in six to 
eight hours. The problem of re- 
moval is Black-out 
Black, according to the 
fucturer, is readily 


simple, as 
manu- 
soluble in 
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WHATS NEW : 


gasoline, kerosene, naphtha or 
any light petroleum solvent, con- 
sequently will dissolve and wipe 
off glass readily when so desired, 
without disturbing other painted 
surfaces. 


POROUS IRON BEARINGS 


Keystone Carbon Co., Inc., St. 
Mary’s Pa., has added Selflube 
porous iron bearings to its line 
of self-lubricating bronze bear- 
ings. Interchangeable with por- 
ous bronze bearings in most ap- 
plications, they were introduced 
to conserve copper. 

They are said to have an aver- 
age porosity of 25 to 35 percent, 
enabling them to store a large 
quantity of oil which forms a 
protective, continuous oil film on 


the bearing surface. Low fric- 
tion coefficient, together with 
self-lubricating qualities, says 


the manufacturer, 
cessive 


prevents ex- 
temperature, speed re- 
duction, and scoring of 
shaft. Selflube porous iron bear- 
ings are supplied in both stand- 
ard and special shapes. 


noise 


VIBRATING SCREEN 


Robins Conveying Belt Co., 
Passaic, N. J., offers the Style M 
Robins-Vibrex, a new high-speed 
unbalanced pulley-type vibrating 
screen that is said to stand up 
to overloads. Features designed 
to save power, lubricant, screen 
cloth and general maintenance 
costs include oil-lubricated bear- 
ings super-sealed by means of 
double-action flingers and com- 


pletly welded splash and dust 
cuards. Inclination of screen, 


amplitude of vibration and op- 
erating speed may all be varied 
to provide maximum flexibility 
of operation. 





SAFETY SPECTACLES 


Tulea Division, Univis Lens 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has added a 
new rimless-type safety spectacle 
to its eye-protection line. This 
the “Supervisor” -— spectacle is 
fitted with the company’s special 
material (not glass) Tulca safety 
lenses, which do not pit. They 
come with or without side shields. 





They were designed specifically 
for use by supervisors, checkers, 
inspectors, maintenance men, and 
by visitors who are exposed to 
eye hazards in plants. 


al 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


{ new two-way communica- 
tion system permitting paging 


messages to be originated from 
any station and broadcast to all 
stations, with the added feature of 
private two-way telephone-type 
conversation between any two or 
more points, has been launched 
by Executone, Inc., New York 
City. The system accommodates 
2 to 70 stations. 

(ny person desiring to locate 
and with another 
merely approaches the nearest 
station and talks into the mouth- 
piece of a specially engineered 
telephone-type handset. The 
trumpet speakers at all other 
stations announce the call. The 
person whose name is called ap- 
proaches the nearest station and 
removes the handset. Private two- 
conversation estab- 


converse 


way 


is then 
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lished, all trumpets being auto- 
matically silenced. 

When the 
either for paging or for two-way 
conversation, a busy-signal light 
automatically flashes on all sta- 


system is in_ use, 


tions. Several types of paging 
speakers or trumpets are avail- 
able and can be intermixed in 
any specified hook-up, depending 
on the size and level of 
the office or industrial area to be 


noise 


covered. Simple point-to-point 
wiring makes installation easy 


and inexpensive. 

In addition to paging and two- 
way conversation this system is 
available for broadcasting gen- 
eral messages such as orders to 
all departments. 


% 
ROTARY CONTROL SWITCH 


A new double-break direct-act- 
ing rotary switch for control of 
circuit breakers has been de- 
veloped by the Roller-Smith Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. The switches are 
insulated for 600 volts and have 
a continuous current-carrying 
capacity of 10 amp. Built up of 


units, each unit consisting of 
two single break contacts con- 


nected in series by means of a 
jumper, the switch has a spring 
return that 
when the handle is released the 
switch returns to the “off” posi- 
The 
handle is of the pistol-grip type, 
facilitating operation of — the 


arrangement so 


tion, opening the contacts. 


switch. 


SAW GUARD 


A saw guard said to be com- 
pletely automatic in operation is 
offered by the Flohr Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., which also cites 
the following features: Can be 
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mounted to permit use of entire 
table top area; double-action 
shields provide maximum _ pro- 
tection during all phases of op- 
eration; splitter located directly 
behind saw prevents binding; 
non-kickback eliminate 
material climbing saw and strik- 
ing operator; suitable for sta- 
tionary or tilting tables; con- 
eliminates practically 
backbone 
prevents injury in event of saw 


fingers 


struction 
all vibrations; steel 
breaking; can be furnished for 
saws up to 30-in. diameter. 


CUTTING TIPS 


A series of oxyacetylene ma- 
chine cutting tips said to. in- 
crease the cutting speed of ma- 
chine torches by 20 to 30. per- 
cent and assure cuts of a quality 
comparable to those obtained 
with standard tips have been de- 
veloped by Air Reduction Sales 
Co., New York City. The Airco 
AS" high-speed 
ting tip has a nozzle with a 


machine cut- 
divergent exit portion—a design 
that makes it possible to eject 
a narrow high-velocity stream of 
oxygen practically free of exit 
burns a_ nar 
rower path, or kerf, through the 
metal than the conventional cut- 


turbulence that 


ting tip. As a result of burning 
away less width of metal in a 
cut, the Aireo “45” cuts with no 
increase in oxygen consumption. 





These tips are available in 
sizes 0, 1. 2. 3, 4,6. 8 and 10 
for cutting metal thicknesses up 


to 8 in. The tips fit) standard 
machine cutting torches. To. in- 
crease cutting speeds 20 to 30 
percent, says the manufacturer, 
it is necessary only to substitute 
one of the new divergent tips for 
the conventional style tip. 


ENGINE-DRIVEN 
ARC WELDER 


\ new  engine-driven — are 


welder which embodies a new 
system of engine speed control 
for maximum fuel economy and 
minimum engine wear is an- 
nounced by the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Of 200- 


amp. size, this new unit is engi- 
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neered for welding applications 
of all types and sizes. 

With a current range of 40 to 
250 amp., the machine can be 
used for welding of light-gage 
metal, for repair of cast-iron parts 
such as engine blocks, for fab- 
rication of machine parts and 
structures of many kinds, and 
for hard-facing of worn parts. 
Of d.c. type, it is said to weld 
effectively practically all metals 
and alloys with bare or shielded- 
are-type electrodes or with the 
carbon are where desirable. Its 
compactness and light weight 
make it portable and 
hence suitable for work in re- 


readily 


mote locations as well as in those 
readily accessible. 

The machine’s  self-indicating 
voltage control (“job selector”) 
and current control are said to 
make it easy for the operator to 
select any type of are and any 
are intensity to suit the job. 
They provide continuous selection 
throughout the range. The “job 
selector” is situated on the 
right-hand side of the control 
panel, with the dial graduated to 
show the open circuit voltage 
setting that may be obtained. 


AUTOMATIC CAR SPOTTER 


\{ new automatic car spotter 
developed by the Brown-Fayro 
Co., Johnstown, Pa.. is designed 
for use where a single-belt cen- 
veyor serves a large number of 
working places and where coal 
may be loaded into mine cars at 
rates as high as 6 tons” per 
minute. Using Westinghouse elec- 
tric controls, a barney, attached 
to the endless rope, operates in 
guides set between the rails. 
Under the control of the operator 





and the limit switch, this barney 
is pulled forward exactly one car 
length, then is automatically 
stopped and pulled back one car 
length. 

On the forward motion the 
barney engages a lug on the car 
and pulls the entire trip with it, 
stopping an empty car exactly 
under the conveyor discharge. 
Thus a constant supply of empty 
cars, placed at the loading point, 
permits the conveyor to pour out 
a continuous stream of coal with- 
out shutting down to change 
ropes. 

The car spotter is rated 12,600 
lb. rope pull and is geared for a 
slow hauling speed of 40 ft. per 
minute; a fast hauling speed of 
60 ft. per minute, and a return 
speed of 80 ft. per minute. The 
barney can be returned two car 
lengths instead of one at the dis- 
cretion of the operator. Quick 
starting and stopping is accom- 
plished by automatic acceleration 
and dynamic braking. 


INDUSTRIAL NETWORK 
CONNECTOR 


A new type of insulated con- 
nector designed especially for 
use in the junction, or limiter, 
boxes of industrial 
networks has been announced by 
Burndy Engineering Co., New 
York City. The connector, a spe- 
cial Burndy mole equipped with 


secondary 


molimeters, is said to provide a 
simple and compact means of 
interconnecting the ties of the 
network, joining the ties to the 
network transformers, and tap- 
ping off any number of loads. 
The special mole consists of a 
central connecting body © sur- 
rounded by a molded insulat- 
ing jacket and containing any 
number of outlets. Be- 
cause of this flexibility in the 
number of outlets, says the man- 
ufacturer, 


cable 


extra taps can be 
added without disturbing exist- 
ing connections. To isolate faulty 
ties or faults in any of the join- 
ing cables, each outlet is pro- 
vided with a moljmeter——an 
installed fusible element 
inclosed in an arc-proof cham- 
ber. Cable connections to the 


easily 
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molimeters are quickly and eas. 
ily made by 
Burndy Hypress. 

In general practice each lim- 
iter box contains four of the 
mole assemblies, three with lim- 
iter protection for the three 
phases of the circuit and a fourth 

the neutral--which does not 
require limiter protection. The 
new mole is furnished in many 
types, two of the more popular 
being Types ZMEJ and ZMEH. 
Type ZMEJ has extended ends 
which enable the connector to 
be supported on grooved insu- 
lating strips mounted in the lim- 
iter box. Type ZMEH, on the 
other hand, has tapped holes in 
each end of the main conduet- 
ing body and is fastened to the 
insulating support by means of 
bolts. 


means of the 


& 
ELECTRIC HOIST 


Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corpo- 
ration, Tonawanda, N. Y., offers 
the new CM Meteor heavy-duty 
electric hoists, for which it be- 
speaks the following features: 
streamlined design that provides 
compactness and eliminates ex- 
cess weight; aeroplane-type cool- 
ing fins that quickly dissipate 
the heat generated by gears and 
load ~~ brake; — fully — inclosed 
weatherproofed design that  per- 
mits the hoist to be used indoors 
and out; and, for extra safety, 
fully inclosed  safety-type hook 
blocks and a specially designed 
electrical system that permits 
only 110 volts to pass through 
the pushbutton station. Units are 
available in capacities of } ton 
and up. 


« 
IMPROVED MINE TIE 


The rapid spread of mechan- 
ized = mining equipment — has 
caused mine operators to_ in- 
crease the weight of rail sections 
used in rooms, in order to carry 
the heavy load of mechanical! 
cutters, loaders, and the larger 
cars. To take care of this situa 
tion, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle 
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n, Pa., has brought out a new 
called the No. 5 steel mine 


tie. In addition to its heavier and 


stronger section, according to the 
nanufacturer, the new tie has a 
sturdier clip and a larger rivet, 
to take care of the extra stresses 
imposed on these parts by the 
heavier equipment. 

The principal dimensions of 
the new tie are: width, 5} in.; 
weight per foot, 5 lb. The sturdier 
clips used are 3 in. thick, com- 
pared with the y¢-in. clip sec- 
tion formerly used. The length 
of the clip body also is greater 
to accommodate a ?-in.-diameter 
rivet with full-size head. The tie 
is recommended for use with 40- 
lb. rails or wherever conditions 
demand a tie of greater strength 
and rigidity. It also can be fur- 
nished with proper size clip and 
rivet to accommodate 30-lb. rails. 


SPECTACLE-TYPE GOGGLE 


A new comfort-bridge feature 
designed to make spectacle-type 
goggles easy and comfortable to 
wear is announced by the Chi- 
cago Eye Shield Co., Chicago. 
The bridge is described as a 
single unit molded out of non- 
flammable plastic material includ- 
ing wide-bearing jumbo pads 
which distribute the weight even- 
ly and float the frame without 
undue pressure across the bridge 
of the wearer’s nose. Both the 
bridge and pads are self-adjust- 
ing to varying nose widths. 

The frame is of lightweight 
design, yet retaining every ele- 
ment of strength, according to its 
designers. The arch bridge is high 
and engages the eye wires at four 


different points by means of 
forked ends, assuring unusual 


strength and rigidity. These spec- 
tacles are offered in three bridge 
widths — narrow, medium = and 
wide —- and are furnished with 
50-mm. lenses or the newer oval 
frames in Cesco hardened lenses 
which meet all government speci- 
fications. 


* 
BRUSH PROTECTOR 


Wisconsin Laboratories, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces a 
new method of storing and care- 
ing for paint and varnish brushes. 
The method, known as Protexem, 
employs the use of an airtight 
metal container providing an at- 
mosphere of solvent vapors in 
place of the usual liquid bath. 

The vapors are heavier than 
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air, lifting the oxygen out of 
the container. This is said to 
prevent the drying and hardening 
of the paint or varnish in the 
A further action contin- 
gent upon the solvent action of 
the vapor on the oil, gum or 
resin in the brush keeps the 
brush from getting hard. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, 
brushes which have been hard 
for years may be completely 
softened in a few days, making 
them as good as new; there is 
no deteriorating action on the 
bristle or setting of the brush. 


brush. 


CRANE, HAULING UNIT, 
CONTROL UNIT 


Two cranes, the L20 and L40, 
have just been released for dis- 
tribution by R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., Peoria, Ill. Developed for 
handling bulky materials, these 
cranes are said to give 20,000 lb. 
lifting capacity a horizontal dis- 
tance of 20 ft. 6 in. out from axle 
center in upright position. Avail- 
able in 20- and 40-ft. boom 
lengths, they are operated from 
any size tractor, and have all- 
welded box-type construction of 
special steels, rubber tires to 
permit travel over concrete sur- 
faces and give ample flotation 
for working in soft, mucky con- 
ditions. 

LeTourneau also offers the 
W210 Tournatrailer with a 
heaped capacity of 17 cu.yd. This 
unit has been designed with 
flared side and end walls to give 
the bowl an 8-ft.x 12-ft. 8-in. 
opening at the top for quick, 
accurate loading by big dragline 
or shovel. It is powered by the 
150-hp. Super C Tournapull for 
fast pickup and travel, quick 
spotting and maneuvering, has 
four forward speeds and reverse, 








and rides on two 21 x 24, 20-ply 
tires. 

The R6-7-8 power control unit 
is another LeTourneau offering. 
This two-drum unit is designed 
for interchangeability. The face 
plate is drilled to allow easy 
mounting on either D6, D7 or D8& 
“Caterpillar” tractors. These ad- 
vantages are claimed for the unit 
by the manufacturer: Its strong 
line pull of 5,000 lb. enables it 
to handle the largest loads 
easily; has strong, rugged case; 
few moving parts; large brakes 
and clutches; fast heat dissipa- 
tion through large exposed area 
on brake drum; large cable ca- 
pacity; long cable life because 
of large drum area; strong line 
pull. 


POWER PLANTS 


Newly designed Katolight power 
plants are now presented in the 
73- and 10-kw. sizes at 1,200 or 
1,800 r.p.m. and in the 15-kw. 
sizes at 1,800 r.p.m. by the Kato 
Engineering Co., Mankato, Minn. 
Engine is of the 4-cylinder, 
1-cycle, water-cooled type with 
radiator, fan and_ centrifugal 
includes exhaust and 


pump; 





























muffler, governor with variable 
speed control, pressure lubrica- 
tion system with gear-type pump 
and pressure gage, oil filter, gaso- 
line carburetor, screen-type air 
cleaner, 12-gal. fuel tank, 7-qt. 
oil capacity, 4 gal. water ca- 
pacity, gasoline filter, high-ten- 
sion magneto with impulse 
starter coupling, spark plugs, 
ignition cables and switch all 
inclosed in heavy-gage  sheet- 
metal housing; shielded for radio 
operation, 


. 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill., has introduced 
the new “RF” lighting equip- 
ment, which it states provides 
more light for power consumed, 
solves the flicker problem; as- 
sures quicker, surer starting, and 
lowers installation and mainte- 
nance costs. Low wattage re- 
quirements, says the manufac- 





turer, make it possible to obtain 
higher lighting levels with exist- 
ing wiring. 

These units are available in 
either single or twin lamp types. 
Both are open-end models of spe- 
cial porcelain enamel. The units 
require 85-watt RF lamps, are 
651 in. long, and are said to 
embody constructional features 
facilitating installation and main- 
tenance. 


ARC WELDER CONTROL 


Improved and simplified de- 
sign of its system of dual con- 
tinuous control for arc-welding 
machines which eliminates the 
need for meters showing volts 
and amperes is announced by 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. These welders have 
both job selector and current 
control calibrated and equipped 
with dials which indicate the 
type of work and number of 
amperes for each and every set- 
ting—-both continuous. 

Advantages of the new de- 
sign according to the manu- 
facturer, include: (1) ability to 
set and read the current from 
the dial; (2) elimination of 
trouble and expense resulting 
from meter breakage; (3) elim- 
ination of meter inaccuracy after 
a few months’ use in service in 
the field; (4) availability of posi- 
tive polarity reversal; (5) ability 
to verify polarity quickly by 
noting position of switch handle. 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department * 


Winninc Tuts War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 


An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 


Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 


country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 


consideration. You will receive—1, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 


To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 
for consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
inflation. 


It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


m Co WO 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
war 


oH 


It helps your employees provide for their future. 


Section 
Departmen’ 
preasuy . 
709-12" a please 
Washingto™ out Patt: parding 


MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


THIS space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by COAL AGE 
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This air 
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NOW | WON'T HAVE TO CALL 
YOU EVERY TIME THERE'S A 


SHORT OR OVERLOAD. THAT'S RIGHT! JUST TURN THE 


HANDLE AND THE POWER‘S 
BACK ON YOUR MACHINE. 





ITH this 3-minute breaker you 


can re-establish service after 
“mporary faults in less than one 
minute. You can remove and inspect 
¢ breaker unit—in safety, away 
in less than two 


nnutes. And where load conditions 


‘om live parts 


ive changed, you can interchange 
weaker units in less than three 
Minutes. 

‘his air circuit breaker is built to 
meet today’s demands for quick 
istallation and provide dependable 


trotection for defense production 


lines. Its new features include a 
simple, ingenious method of mount- 
ing and a convenient modernized 
enclosing case, which combine to 
give you a removable dustproof 
breaker that is easy to install, easy 
to operate, and easy to inspect. 

Give your production, equipment, 
and personnel complete protection. 
Install these breakers in lighting, 
power, and motor circuits—-up to 
600 volts. They will protect both 
the circuit wiring and the apparatus 
connected to the circuit. A new 





pictorial booklet (GEA-3600) 
tells where and how to use 
them. For a copy, write the 

G-E office nearest you, 

or address General 

Electric Co., 
Schenectady, 


New York. 


GENERAL@)ELECTRIC 


THE BREAKER WITH THE DISCONNECT FEATURE 





GIRCO) FLAME CUTTING 


Far simpler, much faster, at a fraction of the cost— 
this in short describes the new Airco method of 
repairing mine locomotive tires. The locomotive 
truck is turned on its side and the false flange — 
resulting from constant wear — is cut from the tire 
by an Airco No. 10 Radiagraph. In less than 5 hours 
the locomotive is returned to active service, the tires 
good as new. Compare this with the conventional 
repair method—where trucks are removed from the 
locomotive, tires are preheated, then the flange is 


ground down or the wheel proper rebuilt to its 
original shape by welding. 

This is but one of the numerous profitable coal 
mine applications which utilize the Airco oxy- 
acetylene flame and electric arc. Others include 
welding for greater strength and longer life, cut- 
ting for fabrication or repair, flame hardening for 
longer wear. If you are not taking full advantage 
of these processes, we will gladly help you deter- 
mine if they can be profitably applied to your jobs. 


Reduction 


1 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IN TEXAS 


MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CoO. 





General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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3 ways to make your Wire Rope 
dollar ¢o farther...conserve steel tonnage too 


(No. 9 in a series of informative articles for wire rope users prepared by the Macwhyte Wire Rope Company. 


Previous articles in this series are available on request on your company letterhead.) 








Buy PREformed; it’s best, 


costs less 


There have always been sound — 
for buying PRE PREformed wire rope. Care- 
ful tests time and again have proved it 
vives better service am non-preformed, 
costs less in the long run, saves time 
because fewer shutdowns are necessary 
for replacements. 


Fig. A— PREformed 
ropes are free of in- 
ternal stress, have high 
fatigue resistance. 





Today there’s another reason why it’s 
most ‘important to buy PREforme d: by 
doing so you he Ip national defense. 


It takes just as long at the steel mill 
to make steel for non-preformed as for 
PREformed wire rope. Yet PREformed 
will outlast ordinary wire rope on most 
jobs. When you buy Mae whyte PRE- 
formed, therefore, you're helping con con- 
serve not only steel which America 
vreatly needs, but also the time of those 
who make it. 


a ‘ 
2 Install Rope Carefully 


It’s so easy to kink or twist rope when 
installing ina hurry. Such “haste makes 
waste.’ ’ Kinking x and twisting definitely 
shortens rope life. 


With reasonable care and speed you 
can prevent both. Here are some simple 
suggestions on unreeling and uncoiling 
rope... ope rations where both kinking 
and twisting are apt to occur. 














CORRECT 


WAY 
Unreeling—tThe reel should be revolved 
and the rope taken off the way it is put 
on the reel. Illustration No. 1 shows one 
method—put a shaft through the center 
of the reel and jack it up so > thas the reel 
will revolve free ly. Pull the rope straight 
ahead, kee ping it taut to prevent it fron 
loosening up on the reel. A board held 
against one ae may be used as a brake 
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to keep the reel from revolving too fast. 


Uncoiling—Roll the coil along the ground 
so the rope lies straight as shown in Illus- 
tration No. 2. There will be no twist or 
kink in the rope if these instructions are 


followed. 





INCORRECT WAY 


Illustrations 3 and 4 show incorrect ways 
of unreeling and uncoiling. Notice that 
the reel and coil cannot revolve and there- 
fore the rope is twisted as each turn is 


taken off. 
3 Inspect Your Ropes Regularly 


Once wire rope is on their equipment 
many users overlook the value of regu- 
lar inspection. Such negligence is costly. 
It can be avoided by regular inspection 
which takes far less time, is much less 
expensive than too frequent buying and 
replacing for lack of knowledge of | their 
couditiens: 


Pictured here are a few of the most 
common “Wire rope enemies” which, if 
not eliminated or kept under control, can 
easily reduce the service life of your rope 
as much as 50%. Also given here are sug- 
vested methods of avoiding these dangers. 


= = REVERSE BEND -— 
4 


Fig. B— Reverse bends 
Years of experience and 
many tests have proved 
that reverse bending and 
\ excessive wire fatigue re- 
weave duce rope life as much as 
20%. 


Where reverse bending cannot be elimi- 
nated, use the largest sheaves possible and 
place them as far apart as possible. By getting 
the MAXIMUM distance between reverse 
bends, you reduce fatigue — provide longer 
service. 








Fig. C— Sheaves too small. This rope was 
forced to travel continuously over sheaves 
whose diameters were too small. Frequent 
inspection would have shown this danger. 
A change to a larger sheave would have 
solved the problem. (Note: PREformed 





wire rope would have lasted much longer 
in this case.) 





Drum abrasion and abuse caused 


Fig. D 
this. The rope was scufled over and over 


against previous wraps on a flat-faced drum. 
This could have been prevented by even 
winding and grooved drums. 





Fig. E—Kinking caused this. This dog-leg, or 
kink, was finally straightened out . but 
notice the uneven wear at the point where 
the kink had been. Proper handling during 
installation could have prevented this. Be- 
ware of dog-legs! They’re expensive. 


Why Guess? When you can KNOW! 


Macwhyte Company wants you to know 
that they will ta glad to offer recom- 
mendations of the caveat ropes for your 
equipment and, if you like, discuss with 
you possibilities of getting more from the 
ropes you are using... should there be 
any doubt in your ann as to whether you 
are getting the best service. 


MONARCH 
luge Strand 


PRE-FORMED 


... the CORRECT rope for 
your equipment 


Internally Lubricated — made with 
2 kinds of wire — Laboratory Tested 
—Field Proved 


‘ y a = % a , 
MACWHYTE COMPANY 
2931 Fourteenth Avenue * Kenosha, Wis. 

Manufacturers of Wire Rope to meet every need 
left-&-right-lay braided slings—stainless steel wire rope 
monel metal wire rope—aircraft cable, aircraft tie-rods, 

and ‘*Safe-Lock’’ 

New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - Fort Worth 
Portland . Seattle . San Francisco 
Distributors throughout the U.S. A. 


cable terminals. 
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This Library gives you: 


—familiarity with basic fundamentals of 
heat as applied to power plant work 


—understanding of heat problems, in 
terms of every-day situations which 
arise in modern power plants 


—knowledge of boilers, types, codes and 
inspection regulations, elements of 
boiler construction, boiler accessories, 
steam generation and _ superheating, 
capacities, ratings, and all other topics 
necessary to economical selection and 
operation of boilers 


practical instructions for more efficient 
use and operation of steam engines; 
fundamentals, construction, selection, 
operation, maintenance, etc.; methods 
of approach for improving economy of 
operation 


information on steam turbines needed 
by operating engineer, plant superin- 
tendent and manager; how to install, 
operate, lubricate, test, and maintain 
them; complete principles and _ prac- 
tice necessary to successful selection 
and operation 


—practical data and methods for hand- 
ling auxiliary equipment; pumps, 
boiler-feeding apparatus, heaters, con- 
densers, etc.; installation, operation, 
maintenance 











McGRAW- HILL 









ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 West 42nd St., New York 


Ship to_me, charges prepaid, the six volumes of the Library of 
Power Plant Practice. If satisfactory, I will send $2.00 in ten 
days and $2.00 a month until the price of $16.00 has been paid. 
If not wanted I will return the set to you postpaid. 


COCO SORE Hee eee ere eee ees eesereneeeseses 
eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ey 


Get a Specialist’s Pay 
by knowing 

power plant practice 
from A to Z | 


Now is the time to cash in on a better knowledge of power 


plant work! 


better than ever. 


about for men who can take responsibility. 
plant men cannot be gotten off the streets. 
the work will find chances to move up and get more pay 


What about you? 
your knowledge with this great set of books, packed full of 
expert power plant practice. 
tunity NOW, when it can mean so much to you? 





Under defense pressure, industry is casting 


Skilled power 
Men who know 


You can start right now to improve 


Will you act on this oppor- 


Library of 
POWER PLANT PRACTICE 


6 volumes, 2450 pages, 2404 illustrations 


Here in six handsome volumes is a com- 
plete education in power plant practice. 
Under the editorship of Terrell Croft, a 
staff of engineering specialists have put 
into the books everything the power plant 
man needs to know to gain a mastery of 
his work, a knowledge of power plant 
principles, machinery, and methods, the 
ability to meet all problems, large and 


small, routine and_ special. 


Here is experience made to order—the 
collected knowledge of many experts— 
more than you could get in years while 
limited by the demands of your every- 
day job. Just a short time daily, spent 
in regular use of these books, will make 
all this valuable material yours, give 
answers to problems as they come up, 
expand your practical ability to handle 
all types of power plant work. 








° 


COMPLETE; EASY TO 
UNDERSTAND 


The Library of Power Plant Practice is 
accurate, thorough, authoritative. Every 
important division of the work, from the 
selection of engines to operation, main- 
tenance and repair is described in a 
clear, easily understood way. Descrip- 
tions, instructions, data, questions, prob- 
lems, and answers, more than two thou- 
sand detailed diagrams and illustrations, 
make clear why as well as how to do the 
work. 


COMBINED HOME STUDY COURSE 
AND REFERENCE LIBRARY 


These books are self-teachers, easily 
mastered without any _ outside aid. 
Principles of power plant engineering 
are explained in understandable lan- 
guage. Practical jobs and applications 
are plainly described. The books are 
divided into sections with questions at 
the end of each. Where problems are 
given, detailed solutions will be found in 
the back of the book. 


\ Check for yourself . . 


You can examine these books for ten days—without making 
any down payment. We shall be glad to send them to you on 
approval, with no obligation to purchase. We feel certain that, 
if you sincerely desire to get ahead, you'll find this library an 
invaluable aid. It costs less than 7 cents a day. You can pay 
us in easy monthly installments, and profit by using the books 
while you pay for them. Take this simple step, that may mean 
so much to you in the period just ahead. 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 
3-42 Send No Money 
_— JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
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“AC” Tyne 


ROLLING RING 


CRUSHER 


i Sond 
FOR THIS BOOKLET 


GIVES YOU ALL THE 
IMPORTANT DETAILS 


The facts you get from this booklet 
can prove of real value to you—lt 
tells about the special features and 
how they work for your economy— 
how you are served dependably— 
why you get long, trouble-free serv- 
ice. One page shows a cross section 
view of crusher and points out the 
simple adjustability. One page shows 
construction views and the impor- 
tance of each part to you. One page 
shows installations — another page 
gives speed, capacity, horsepower, 
weight, and dimensions of the "AC" 
series of coal crushers. 








AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY ;; 


ORIGINATORS 
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REDUCE SLOW MOVING COAL SIZES 
TO DOMESTIC STOKER SIZES---- 


— GREATER RANGE OF REDUCTION 
-— UNIFORMITY OF SIZES 

— CRUSHING AT LESS THAN ONE CENT PER TON 
— EXTREME SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 





’ Actual usage proves that it is not unusual to 


crush several hundred thousand tons with one 
set of crushing parts. Also, including power, 
labor, maintenance, and interest on invest- 
ment, coal is being crushed by the AMERI- 
CAN at less than a cent a ton. 


Get all of the advantages this crusher offers 
now in your efforts to supply stoker size coal 
for defense plants as well as for business 
houses, public buildings, and homes. 


These crushers are built in many sizes—com- 
pact, externally adjusted, easily accessible, 
and powerful. The unit or units you may need, 
though possessing all the AMERICAN special 
features, is built to meet your particular re- 
quirements. 


These crushers serve for years with negligible 
replacement and maintenance costs. Consult 
us on your coal crushing problems. Each 
crusher guaranteed for the job. 





Patented reversible 
manganese steel 


SHREDDER RINGS 





(PATENTED) 


Revolving at 
a Slow Speed 
Make a Mini- 
mum of Fines 


These rings split the coal 
rather than crush it. The 
rings are designed to 
maintain their outward po- 
sition by centrifugal force 
at a slow speed. No 
toggles or cams are em- 
ployed—when encountering 
non-crushable material the 
rings are free to swing 
back on their shafts—this 
means protection against 
injury from tramp metal. 
This patented SHREDDER 
RING is found only in the 
American Rolling Ring 
Crusher. 


1119 MACKLIND AVENUE 


LOUIS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF RING CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 


MISSOURI 











Keep your conveyor 
| helts going with 


[FLEX« XCO| 


Ei > BELT FASTENERS 

















e FLEXCO H D RIP 
PLATES are used in re- 
airing rips and patch- 
ing conveyor belts. The 
wide space between 
outer bolts gives the 
fastener a long grip on 
the edges of the rip, 
while the center bolt 
revents the fasteners 
rom bulging. 


@ Avoid shutdowns and lengthen the 
life of your conveyor belts and bucket 
elevator belts by using Flexco HD belt 


fasteners and rip plates. Thousands of 
companies have stepped up the perform- 
ance of conveyor lines and cut costs 
by using Flexco methods. 


Bulletin F-100 shows ex- 
actly how to make tight 
butt joints in conveyor 





e@ FLEXCO H D BELT 
FASTENERS make a 


og —— : — on belts with Flexco HD Belt 
cessed plates embed Fasteners. Also illustrates 


in belt, compress belt 


step by step the latest 
ends and prevent ply deg. P 


separation. Six sizes practice in repairing rips 
in steel and alloys. and putting in patches. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4638 Lexington St., Chicago 


‘FLEXCO oe SD be 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 





Write for 
your copy 














PERFORATED METAL 
COAL MINING SCREENS 


Manufactured exactly to your specifications 
Any size or style screen, in thickness of steel 


wanted with any size perforation desired. 
We can promptly duplicate your © your present screens at lowest prices. ( 





CHICAGO PERFORATING co. 
2443 West 24th Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Canal 1459 


ifn SNS 





MAN-power . » “MP” 


It takes Man-Power to make modern organization 
and equipment effective. The Man-Power of the 
COAL AGE 


enced personnel included among the 


industry served by 


is the experi- 
12,000 sub- 


scribers of this paper. If your organization needs 


MAN-power, you can locate the best man, or 
men, available through a Position Vacant Ad- 
vertisement in the SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
of COAL AGE. 














COAL CRUSHERS 





We build a type and size for every coal crushing require- 
ment. 100 years of experience is your assurance that we 
know how. Quotations on request. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORP. 


Established 1835 HOLIDAYSBURG, PENNA. 














HENDRICK 


Carbondale 1600 


for 
PERFORATED PLATE 


Ca Round—Square—Diagonal—Slot 
é Any perforation 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
Please Consult Telephone Directory. 























NATIONAL 


Classified Advertising 
—at your service 


for bringing business needs or “opportunities” to the 
attention of men associated in administrative, executive, 
management, sales and responsible technical, engineering 
and operating capacities with the industries served by 
McGraw-Hill publications: 


The. 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SECTIONS seis 
of 
American Machinist Engineering and Mining 


Aviation 

Bus Transportation 

Business Week 

Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Coal Age 

Construction Methods 

Electrical Contracting 

Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering News-Record 


Journal 
E & MJ Markets 
Factory Management and 
Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Photo Technique 
Power 
Product Engineering 
Radio and Television 
Retailing 
Textile World 
Transit Journal 


For advertising rates or other information address the 
Departmental Staff 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Let this big handbook of 
successful coal mining 


practice help you advance! 


Here is a complete digest of the best practice of the leading coa) 


mining engineers of the world. 


No one man could hope to learn 


by experience alone the many facts assembled in this book. With 
this volume handy, you have ready for instant refer- 


ence the answers to 


and effort, prevent errors, 
give the day-to-day help 
you need toward a better 
mastery of your job and 
more rapid advancement. 


Twelfth Edition 


Coal Miners’ 
Pocketbook 


Bdited by E. N. Zern 


Assisted bya staff of specialists 


1400 pages, pocket-size 
illustrated, flexible, $6.00 


HIS great standard ref- 

erence work covers every 
phase of coal mining, from 
prospecting to preparing 
coal for the market—from 
scientific fundamentals to 
mine ventilation and drain- 
age. Cutting, loading and 
conveying machinery is 
described. Hundreds of prac- 
tical methods and tips on 
mine working, erecting tim- 
bers, hoisting, haulage, etc. 
—elements of mathematics, 
mechanics, hydraulics, etc.— 
tables, definitions, formulas, 
charts and _ illustrations in 
profusion—over 2,000 facts 
that you need constantly have 
been assembled by experts in 
handy form in this book. 


See this book for 10 days on 
approval. Send no money. 
Pay in small monthly install- 
ments if you keep the book. 


Send this coupon 


I will send $2.00, 
and $2.00 monthly 
book postpaid. 
remittance of first 


Address 


City and State 


Position 


Company 


thousands of questions— 
dependable facts on every part of your work. 
Here is a book that will save time 


ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, 


Send me the Coal Miners’ Pocketbook for 10 days’ examina- 
tion subject to approval or return. Within 10 days of receipt 
plus a few cents for postage and delivery, 
for 2 months thereafter, 
(We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
installment. ) 


—weights and measures 

—mathematics 

—mechanics 

—strength of materials 

—specific gravity, weight and 
roperties of materials 
eedanananies 

—hydraulics 

—concrete 

—masonry 

—heat and fuels 

—boilers 

—steam engines 

—compressed air 

—internal combustion engines 

—electricity ’ 

—power transmission 

—surveying 

—prospecting | 

—opening a mine 

—methods of working 

—explosives and blasting 

—mine timbers and roof 

—wire ropes 

—hoisting 

—haulage ; 

—cutting, loading, 
machinery 

—mine drainage 
chinery 

—the preparation of coal 

—lubrication : 

—ventilation of mines 

—mine fires : 

—safety and first aid 

—tables ee 

—glossary of mining terms 


other 


supports 
and conveying 


and pumping ma- 





\ 


New York, N. Y. 


or return the 


PTITT IT 
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balls, pipe chips, 
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You know that welding 
dirt or 


| sediment may cut and ruin 





valve seats the first time a 
valve is opened. 

Renewal of the screwed- 
in type of seat is difficult 
and expensive under fav- 
orable conditions, and al- 
most impossible without 
removing the valve from 
the line. Care must be 
taken not to strip the 
threads in the valve body 
or the valve must be serap- 
ped. And after seats have 
been removed, facing and 
fitting new rings to a tight 
seat is expensive and time 
consuming. 

New rings can be inserted 


_in a Fairbanks Renewable 
_Iron Body Gate Valve by 
| one man in from 10 to 30 


| large city. 


minutes — depending on 
the location and size of 
valve — without removing 
it from the line. 
Therefore it 
saves enough time 
and money in one 
or two renewals to 
pay for itself. Fair- 
banks Valves can 
be furnished in 
acid - resisting ma- 
terials if desired. 
You can get Fair- 
banks Valves from 
distributors in any 


Write for Cata- 
log No. 21. 































tis 


ee 


4. Insert new rings. 


Tapered lugs 
on rings fit into corresponding 
machined slots in valve body. 


Valve illustrated is 


Fig. 0304 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


Valves, Dart Unions, Hand Trucks 


Truck 


Casters and Wheelbarrows 


Executive Office: 388 Lafayette St., New York, 


N. Y. 


Fairbanks 


Boston, Mass. 
tributors in Principal Cities. Factories: 
hamton, N. Y., Rome, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dis- 
Bing- 
Ga. 


aianel(s 





Valves 








The draglines shown in the illustration 
are two of eight LIMAS purchased by the 
Penbrook Drayage & Supply Company, 
Incorporated, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
since 1939. Repeat orders prove that 
LIMA owners like the big output, sturdy 
construction, and dependable — service 
they get with LIMA exeavators. Let us 
tell you all about the complete line of 





LIMA shovels, draglines and cranes, and 
their ability to do any kind of exeavat- 
ing work at lowest possible cost. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INC. 
Shovel and Crane Division LIMA, OHIO 


CAPACITIES 
SHOVELS *% YARD TO 3% YARDS 
DRAGLINES, VARIABLE 
CRANES, 13 TONS TO 60 TONS 


SHOVELS 
CRANES 
DRAGLINES | 
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The greatest help a coal mining 
rian can have— 


[F YOU want to make sure of getting your certificate of compe- 
tency—sure of winning a bigger job with bigger pay, get 
Beard’s great books today and put them to work for you. 


In these three books you have a practical, always-on-the-job 
guide that will help you solve the problems you face every day, 
show you what to do, tell you why it should be done. 


Beard's 
Mine Examination 
Questions and Answers! 


3 volumes — $7.50, 





payable in four monthly payments 





HESE books explain what a man must know in order to 
become a mine inspector, a mine foreman, assistant fore- 
man, fireboss, hoisting engineer, safety engineer, shot-firer, etc. 


[hey give you complete and authoritative information about air 
and gases, explosives, safety requirements and methods, me- 
chanics, engines, hoisting, drainage, pumping, ventilation, timber- 
ing, instruments, and every other detail that the practical mining 
man must know. 


Can you answer these questions— 


What is meant by splitting the air current and what are the advantages 
derived from such : 
methods? 

Can a miner live in air 
in which the oxygen 
content is reduced to 
17 per cent? 

Name five duties imposed 
on mine foremen_ by 
law? 

In what time can an 
engine of 40 effective 
hp. pump 4,000 cu. ft. 
of water from a shaft 
360 feet deep? 

What are the advantages ; 
and disadvantages of a #EAMiaN 
gasoline pump, an air ~~ 
pump and an electrical : 
pump? 

What is the estimated 
tonnage per acre, per 
foot of thickness, for 
bituminous coal? 

These are but a few 

of the more than 2000 

questions given in Beard's 


AND 
ANSWERS 
BEARD 






Examine these 
books for 10 


books together with full 

correct answers. Hundreds days on 
of men have used this roval 
method to prepare for app 


higher, better jobs. You 
can too, if you have the 
Beard books and plan to 
use them systematically. 
They are the best invest- 
ment that a mining man 
can make—not only as an 
aid for passing examina 
tions but  as_ practical 
reference volumes on 
everyday mining opera 
tion problems. 


McGRAW-HILL \W 
PANMON 1 )-Yov7 VMaoll] yo). 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


Send me, charges prepaid, Beard’s Mine Examination Ques- 
tions and Answers, 3 volumes, for 10 days’ examination, If 
satisfactory I will pay $7.50 at the rate of $1.50 in ten days 
and $2.00 per month. If not wanted I will return the three 
volumes postpaid. 


No expense— 
No obligation 


Small monthly 
payments if 
you keep them 
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EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 
10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00. 
(See § on Box Numbers.) 


POSITIONS WANTED (full or part-time sal- 
i '/, the above rates. 


aried employment only), 
PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


OPPORTUNITIES 


INFORMATION: 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count 
10 words additional in undisplayed ads. 


DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals). 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


The advertising rate is $5.50 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7% inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. March 26th will appear in the April issue, subject to limitations of space available. 











LINK-BELT UNLOADING TOWER 





GANTRY TYPE e@ 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


SUITABLE FOR COAL OR ORE 

CAPACITY 750 T.P.H. 

RAIL SPAN 44° @ OVERALL HEIGHT 114' WIDTH 166' 

COMPLETE WITH WIRING AND 8 SELF-CONTAINED 
3 PHASE MOTORS AND BUCKET 


ERMAN-HOWELL & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











DISMANTLING POWER PLANT 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FOR SALE—CHEAP 


2—100 K.W. Generators 
1 50 K.W. Generator 


Each Connected To 
Ames Iron Works Engines 


2—200 H.P. Sterling Boilers 
Cochrane Feed Water Heater 
Stokers—Conveyors, Crusher, ete. 
Sirroceo +5% Fan, Series 30 
Clarage Fan #80 for Forced Draft 


ACORN IRON & SUPPLY CO. 
DELAWARE AVE. & POPLAR ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Bucyrus 50B steam shovel, 134 yd., on cats., power 
boom hoist, being 100% overhauled. 

Bucyrus 50B electric shovels (2); also 80B high 
lift steam shovel, 2-1/3 yd., 59 bm., on cats. 

Milwaukee 12-ton gas locomotive, std. ga., MCB 
couplers, being 100% overhauled; also others, 20 
to 7 tons, 36”—30”"—24” gauge. 

Bucyrus-Monighan Walker draglines (2), 3-yd. 
Diesel & electric, 70’ & 80’ booms. 

Bucyrus 52-B Diesel dragline-shovel. 

Northwest 105 gas combination crane-shovel. 

Clyde 10-ton guy derrick, 70’ boom, electric. 

Bucyrus-Erie t-yd. #1035 comb. gas crawler shovel- 
crane, 22’ shovel boom, 40’ crane boom. 

National Brake 550 ft. electric compressor. 

Brownhoist portal gantry electric dock cranes (2), 
revolving, self-propelling, 37’ high. 55’ to 100’ 
booms, 18’ track gauge, 3 yd. buckets. 


H. Y. SMITH CO. 
828 N. B'way Milwaukee, Wis. 





























STATION M 


in operating condition or burnt out. 
giving complete nameplate data and stating condition. 
We Rewind, Repair and Redesign all Makes and Sizes 
ALL TRANSFORMERS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Catalog No. 136-B 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 


“AMERICA’S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE” 
Since 1912 





TRANSFORMERS WANTED 


Mail us list 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


POSITION VACANT 


WANTED ASSISTANT to General Manager ex 
perienced Mine Supervisor familiar in oper 
ating Shaker Conveyors and Mobile Leaders 
in thin seam coal. Location West Kentucky. 
Reply with full statement P-608, Coal Age, 

520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








POSITION: WANTED 

MINING OR SAFE TY ENGINE ER or both 
wishes employment with progressive firm, 

18 years experience in development, construc 

tion, operation and safety work. Willing to 

assume _ responsibilities Married PW -609 

Coal Age, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Cc ‘coal. Mine Leases 
FOR SALE: Two leases and equipment on 
bituminous coal mines, producing one hun- 
dred tons of coal daily in high coal price area 
in vicinity of Williamsport, Pa., (Lycoming 
County). Address inquiries to BO-610, Coal 
Age, 330 W. 42nd St.,. New York, N. Y 








Coal Mines 
ANYONE interested in leasing rail-river coal 
mines in midwest. Address BO-611, Coal 











Age, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
FOR SALE 
LARGE TRACT Cebnene n for ready shipment 


W.M.R.R. with siding. 


Inquire of W. M. G 
Day. Rockwood, Pa. 








WANTED 


ANYTHING within reason that is wanted in 

the field served by Coal Age, can be quickly 
located through bringing it to the attention 
of thousands of men whose interest is assured 
because this is the business paper they read 


WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills. We 
drill for Limestone, Gypsum, Talc, 
Fire Clay, Coal and all other min 
erals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















DIAMOND CORE ‘DRILLING, for any mineral 
More than fifty gasoline, steam and _ electric 
drills, suitable for any job. OUR SPECIALTY— 
testing bituminous coal lands. Satisfactory cores 
guaranteed. Prices very reasonable. 





LEON H. HOFFMAN, Pres 
ep picenroty BROS DRILLING CO 


sveccuugtenrnens 








FOR SALE OR LEASE 
"Strip Coal", 40 to 50 acres 36 inch 
coal under 6 to |5 feet dirt. 

Excellent opportunity for idle equipment. 


E. S. FRENCH, Owner 


Corbin, Ky. 


TTT) 











WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 


Electrically equipped coal mine, 
thin seam, clean coal preferred. 


Write: 
S. AVORY SCOTT 








P. O. Box 3 Kimball, W. Va. 


WANT TO BUY 


1 to 6 Tyler or Hummer Vibrating Screens. 
1—30x30 or 2 smaller roll type Coal Crushers. 
1—200 to 300 KW M.G. Set. 

1—50 to 60 Ton Locomotive. 

20 Ton or Larger Locomotive Crane. 

Rotary Dryer 5.60 or equal. 

2—1300’ or equal air compressors. 


RUSSELL STANHOPE 
60 East 42nd Street 


Dm 


es +. es 
Stripping Equipment 
Capacity over million yards _ per 
month. For rent, sale or contract. 
Part or all. 
BO-598, Coal Age 








New York, N. Y. 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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6 YD. STRIPPER SHOVEL 


200-B Bucyrus 6 years old. 75 
ft. Boom, 60 ft. Dipper stick, 6 
yd. Dipper Steam Shovel. 


SHOVEL & DRAGLINE: : 

4 yd. 120 B Bucyrus Electric Shovel & 100 ft 
boom Dragline 

21% yd. 100 B Elec. Shovel. 


DIESEL DRAGLINES 


3W 4W & 5W Monighan Walkers, 90 
to 110 ft. booms. 

3 Yd. P.&H. 900, 97’ boom. 

22 Yd. 48B Bucyrus 80’ boom. 

2 Yd. 750 Lima, 60’ boom. 


AIR COMPRESSORS: 

(7) Steam 66 ft., 300 ft., 600, 1000 & 1940 ft. 

(12”) Belted, 360, 676, 870, 1000, 1300 ft. 

(12) Diesel 105, 315, 520, 676 & 1000 ft. 

(6) Electric, 1300, 1500, 2200, 2600, 5000 ft. 

(14) Gasoline, 110, 160, 220, 310 & 370 ft. 

COAL CRUSHERS: 

Jeffrey Single Roll 18x18, 24x24 & 30x30 

Link Belt 26x24 Double Roll Crusher 

HYDRAULIC CARWHEEL PRESSES: 

100 Ton, 150 Ton, 300 Ton, 300 & 400 Ton Cald- 
well - Niles - Wood - Watson Stillman 

RUBBER CONVEYOR BELTS: 

1000’ 60”, 600’ 30”, 300’ 20”, 1600’ 42”, 900’ 48”, 

1450’ 36”, 1200’ 24”, 900’ 18”, 600’ 16”, 350’ 14”. 

CONVEYOR PARTS: y 

Idlers, Head & Tail Pulleys, Steel Frames, Trip- 

per, etc., 14 In., 60 In. Large Stock here. 

SYNC. MOTOR GENERATORS & ROTARYS: 

100 KW Ridgway 1200 RPM 3/60/2300/250-275 

150 KW G.E. 1200 RPM 3/60/2200-250-275 

200 KW Ridgway 900 RPM 3/60/2200-250-275 

3—100 KW G.E. 275 v. 1200 RPM Rotarys 

STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES: 

2% ton Whitcomb 24 ga. New Batteries 

2—4 ton G.E. 30 in. ga. 

3—5 ton Mancha 30 in. ga. 

4—5 ton G.E. 36 in. ga. 

3—7 ton Goodman 36 ga. Battery & Trolley 

8—6 ton Baldwin Westgh. 42 ga. & 36 ga. 

TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVES: 

2% ton Westinghouse 24 ga. 

4—6 ton & 3—5 ton Goodman 36 ga. 

3—6 ton Goodman 30 ga. 

4—6 ton Goodman 42 ga 

5—6 ton Westinghouse 42 ga. 

2—8 ton Goodman 36 ga. 

10 ton Goodman 42 ga. & 13 ton Jeffrey 

VIBRATING SCREENS: 

9 Tyler Hummer 3x6, 4x5, 4x8 & 4x10 

2 Robins Gyrex 4x8% 

4x12 Niagara, 3x8 L. B., 5x6 Simplex 

CARS: 

120—4 ton 42 ga. S.D. Mine Cars 

60—Western 16-20-30 yd. Side Dump 

SHOVELS, CRANES & DRAGLINES: 

3 W 90’ Boom, 6 W 160’ Boom, Model 6150, 175’ 
soom. Diesel. Monighan Walkers 

1 yd. K 30 Link Belt 50’ Boom Crane 

2 yd. Page 70’ Boom Diesel Dragline 

1% yd. Marion 450 Elec. Shovel 

1% yd. Lima Diesel Shovel & Dragline 

2 yd. Link Belt Elec. Shovel & Dragline 

25 ton Browning 50’ Boom Loco. Crane 

7 Conway 20A, 30A, 50A, 60 & 75 Muckers 

MINE LOADERS: 

Junior Joy 36 ga. Low Pan 

Conway 20 Mucker 

3—5 BU & 7 BU 36 or 42 ga. Joy 

9—Goodman 260 & Jeffrey 44L 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

5’x160’ Traylor Rotary Dryer 

100 HP G.E. 3/60/440 ¥.-900 RPM Elec. Motor 

6 Goodman 12CA & 12DA 6 ft. Cutters 

9x8 Sullivan Mine Compressor 

Clamshell Buckets %, 1, 1% & 2 yd. Cap 

30 ton & 12 ton Vulcan Std. Ga. Gas. Loco. 

WANTED TO BUY: 

Complete Mines—M.G. Sets, Locomotives, Com- 
pressors, Conveyors, Cranes, Crushers & Rotary 
Converters. Also Rails, Screens, Pumps, Cars, 
Mine Loaders & Mining Machines. 


Tidewater Equip. & Machy. Corp. 
305 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


HOISTS 


1—1300 H.P. Vulcan Shaft Hoist, with cylindrical-conical 10’ drum. 


1—900 H.P. Vulcan Double Drum Slope Hoist. 


1—700 H.P. Allis Chalmers Slope Hoist, good for 7000’ of 1's” rope. 
1—300 H.P. Lidgerwood Slope Hoist, drum good for 5000’ of 1” rope. 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 


1—200 KW General Electric Rotary Converter. 

1—500 KW General Electric Rotary Converter. 

Both late pedestal type, form P, 250/275 volt DC, with switch- 
boards and switchgear, including transformers for 2300 volt. 


MINING MACHINES 


25—CE-7 AC Sullivan Shortwall Mining Machines. Just taken out 


of service—excellent condition. 


15—5-BU Joy Loading Machines, 250 volt, 42” gauge. In the very 
best of condition. Ready to go right into service. 
i—Practically new Jeffrey 29-L Track Cutter, used less than six 
LOCOMOTIVES 


We have several 6, 8, 10, 13 and 15-ton completely rebuilt loco- 


months. 


motives, 250 and 500 volt. 


We specialize in Buying Complete Mines That are Going Out of 
Business or from Receivers in Bankruptcy, Administrators of 


Estates, ete. 





as Frank J. Wolfe 


OUR FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION! 





COAL MINE EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


* WE BUY & SELL USED & REBUILT EQUIPMENT FOR MINES 
Offices & Warehouse: TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 





vn 








FOR SALE 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


10—Sullivan CE 7 Short-wall 
cutting machines 42” 
gauge 712’ cutter bars, 220 
volt AC. 


All complete with cable and tools. In 
good operating condition. 


10—JOY 5 BU LOADING MA- 
CHINES, 250 volt, 42” 
gauge 52” height, 35 H.P. 
motors; all in first class 
operating condition, can 
be seen in operation in 
Central Illinois, loading 
large tonnage. IMMEDI- 
ATE DELIVERY. 


MINING MACHINERY 
SALES CORP. 


1214 Fisher Building CHICAGO 


IN OUR STOCK 


Rotary Converter Equipment 
100 KW—250 or 275 volts d-c. 
200 KW—600 volts d-c. 


Rotary Transformers 
Several banks in stock 

Outdoor Switches (3-pole, group oper.) 
TA-2, 400 ampere, 37000 volt, G.E. dis- 
connecting switch 


TA-1, otherwise ditto, except with horn 
gap and choke coil attach. 


Lightning Arrestors (outdoor type) 
Three 37000 volt G.E. 


Grid Resistance—Several banks 


Air Compressor 
7x7” Ingersoll-Rand, portable 


Chain Blocks—Two 5-ton 
Motors & Control—both AC & DC 


Inquiries solicited 


R. H. BENNEY EQUIPMENT CO. 


5024 Montgomery Road Norwood, Ohio 











7B BY Y . * 
NEED DUMP CARS? 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

16, 24-yd. Koppel 24, 16-yd. Western 
9, 20-yd. Koppel 15, 16-yd. Kilbourne & Jacobs 
3. 20-yd. Western 62, 12-yd. Western 
Illustrated specifications available 
OTHER TYPES OF CARS TOO 
Also Locomotives, Cranes, Shovels, Etc. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13484 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago, lHilinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL 
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RIC EQUIPMENT CO- 


2 etn Ave., Rochester, N.Y. Tel; Main 252 








FOR SALE 


l1—Used Ridgeway Motor Generator Set 
100 KW. 250-275 volts DC. 2200 volts 
AC—3 phase—60 cycle, A-1 condition 

iI—Used 10 HP Westinghouse SK motor 
230 volts DC 1150 RPM 


1—Used 5 HP Westinghouse SK motor 230 
volt Dc 1150 RPM 
i—Used G.E. motor type CE 230 volt 5 


HP open 3% HP closed 1725 RPM 

i—Used 10 HP G.E. motor compound 
wound 230 volt DC 1700 RPM 

i—Used Clyde Iron Wks Hoist with 60 
HP motor 

i—Lot new trolley frogs, hangars and 
clamps. 

i1—New Weinman 38” bronze Centrifugal 
pump body, lower section without top 
(spare) 


CRAWFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








NEW ‘‘SEARCHLIGHT’’ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


received by March 26th, appear in 
the April issue, subject to space 
limitations, 
Address copy to the 
Departmental Staff 


COAL AGE 


330 West 42d St. New York City 
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G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT— READY TO SHIP 








MINING MACHINES JOY JR. LOADING MACHINE DC GENERATORS—250 Volt ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
= CE-6 Sullivan 250 v. DC. 1—12 B.U. 250 v. 42” ga. . ‘aaa 
: GE7 Sullivan Shortwall aC 990/440 100 = a = = ‘i 50 kw. West. 220/3/60 Ames STEAM 
3 CE-7 Sullivan Shortwall A.C. 22 y 1B. 900 rpm. 75k 1 > OF r ~ Oh 
s 150 k Crock. . 550 r 75 kw. G. E. 250 V. D.¢ Skinner 
MINE LOCOMOTIVES a penn —_ ee ae eee STEAM. 
i West. 250 v. 36/42” ga. . Thomas ace 20” dia. 7h E. 220/3/6 — 
s bf Bg Mndeay 903-250 a &g 40 H.P. single drum AC 220/3/60. , 75 kw. G.E. 220/3/60 Bessemer GAS. 
z 6 ton Atlas 220 v. 3 ph. 60 cy. 100 gl 2 drum AUC or A. C. Motors—3 ph. 60 cy. 80 kw. West. 250 V. Belted 110 Bes- 
A i x OLLNE ovor semer GAS. 
: 10 ton a — Las HP Volts Mahe Type Seesd * € res og vi 
: ROTARY CONVERTERS 150 220/440 West. C3 1800 ( Mk Morse 2400/3/60 belted 
150 kw. West. 250 vy. 1200 rpm 2200/ SLIP RING MOTORS 150 2300 West. Sy 9 RO oquay: 
3/60. 200 2200/440/220 West. C3250 | 175 kw. G.E, 2200/3/60 Ridgway 
150 kw. G.E. HCC 250 v. 1200 rpm. 3 ph. 60 cy. 200 2200 G.E. IK-15 1200 STEAM. 
440/3/60. UP. Make Speed 200 220/440 West. CS 1200 175 kw. West. 2200/3/60 Skinner 
M.G. SETS—3 ph. 60 cy. - <n a ice 200 220/440 West. CS 720 STEAM. : 
110 kw. Crocker Wheeler 250 vy. 720 ; cae ~ on 200 220/440 West. CS 600 900 kva Wai e ae : 
: 400 West. 1170 CW é os . 200 kva. Fair Morse 2400/3/60 4 cyl 
rpm., 2200 v. A.C. ind. 4 225 2200 West. CS 900 ISE 
e ” tf , - on ne 260 Burke 600 EM-65 250 220/440 West S DIESEL. 
150 kw. Crocker Wheeler 250 v. 550 ‘ 7 ~ est. C& 900 PPR (Ss Behe 
rpm. 2200/440/220 v. syn 200 West. 690 CW-956A 250 = West. CS 1200 225 kw. Elec. Machy 2300/3/60 Ideal 
PN ia led oc a Ne MS LS ' 100 West. 1750 275 West. CS 1800 STEAM. 
150 kw. Crocker Wheeler 250 v. 600 é 
rpm., 220/440 y. ind 300 230/440 West. CS 1150 | 300 kw. West. 250 V. D.C. Skinner 
150 kw. Crocker Wheeler 250 v. 600 300 2300 9 West. a. 1200 STEAM. 
29 0 v. syn. ry. .C. MOTORS 300 2200/440/220 West. CS 450 
rpm., 0/440 v n 230 V. D 350 2200/440/220 West. CS 450 
TRANSFORMERS HP. Make Speed 400 2200/440/220 West. CS 500 TURBINE 
3—10 kva. Pgh. 2200-220/110/1/60 125 GE 1750 450 2200/440/220 West. CS 600 s P 
3—20 kva. G.E. 2200 vy. 220/110-1/60. Anes coe Tm. 500 2200/440/220 West. CS 720 1—Kerr Steam Turbine 450 BHP 3800 
3—37%% kva. West. 22000-2200/1/60 100 West. 250 600 2200/440/220 West. CS —- 900 rpm., 5” intake 12” exhaust with 
1—50 kva. Burke 2200-110/3/60 85 GE. 530 Kerr Reduction Unit 3800 to 720 
2—75 kva. Burke 2200-110/3/60 L. bo rpm. rpm., 115# pressure. 
“te 6 / ‘ st. Y 
1—100 kva. West. 2200-220/110v. /1/60 75 Reliance 1750 CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS AIR COMPRESSOR 
SPEED REDUCERS 50 West. 975 rpm. ee : er : 
Thomas, 3 HP ratio 100:1 50 West. 1700 rpm. 4x3 Harris, 320 rpm. 446 cfm Ingersoll Rand 100# 110 Ib. 
Cleveland 600 AT 10 HP. ratio 90:1 4x4 Weinman, 500 gpm. AC syn. motor. 
LATHES : 6x6 Gould, bronze, 1300 gpm. 
2 a A... GENERATORS—3 ph. 8x8 Weinman, bronze. SPECIAL BARGAINS 
22”x10’ Putnam Lathe 60r ev 5x6 Hayton, 750 gpm. Sathiaw i: 43 A, 250 V.D.C SI e- 
SHAKER SCREEN = 6x6 Manistee, 750 gpm. “wall Cutter ‘and’ Loader, 3514" high, 
La Del Shaker Screen 624” wide, 8’ 75 kw. G.E. 220 vy. 900 rpm. | 6x6 American, 1000 gpm., bronze. 6’ undercut, 36° ga. Foaee proof 
long. : ; 219 kva G.E. 2200/440/220 y. 200 rpm. 6x6 Weinman, 1000 gpm. motor. 








DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. ... . PITTSBURGH, PA. 











MINE LOCOMOTIVES ROTARY CONVEYORS 


' MINE HOISTS 
5 to 20 ton 300 KW G.E. SYN. 275 V. HCC, 6 Ph. 60 Cy. 


MINING MACHINES ‘“ ae ; 1200 RPM, form P. 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 
1—Vulcan 30” Band Friction with 30 KW SE. gov, 878 V. NCC, 6 Ph. 60 Cy.. 
i , : : : 
Short and Arc Wall. 50 H.P. electrical equipment. 300 KW AL: ‘CH SYN. 275 V. 6 Ph.. 60 Cy.. 1200 
STRIPPING SHOVEL 1 Fl 48” tes A 7 aun at 4000 V. “Transformers, 
—Flory 
c 7 4 RPM. Bracket | 3300/4000 Vv. ge Bn 
150 H.P. motor and control. 200 kW AL. CH SYN. 279, V.6 Phi 160 cy. a 
t rs. 
M. G. SETS & R edestal Type, 0 ransforme 


Band Friction with 200 KW WEST. SYN. 6 Ph.. 60 Cy., 1200 
1—Lidgerwood Haulage Hoist 60” 200 KW R.W. SYN. 275 V., 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 


ROTARY CONVERTERS drum 6000 ft. 1%" rope, 300 H.P. Bo gg aE oe ha ha 
electrical equipment. RPM, Pedestal type, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 
ROTARY DUMP 1—Vulcan Cylinder Conical Drum 
With weigh pan & scale. Shaft Hoist, 350 ft. 13%” rope MOTOR GENERATORS 


215 KW AL-CH SYN. ee V., 2300/4030 V., 3 Ph., 
60 Cy., 100% P.F., 1200 RPM. Man Switchg’ r. 
150 KW R.W. SYN. 25 V., 2200 V., 3 Ph., 60 


with 400 H.P. motor and control. 


PUMPS and FANS 


1—Nordberg Cylindro-conical Shaft Cy. 100% P.F. 900 RPM Manual, ‘Suitehoear. 
d ah ; 
COAL CRUSHERS mgs a it. we vite with 600 ar ig 7 FS 960 RPM. cues’ Switchear. 
-F. motor and control, 
eee = ed —— And other hoists to suit all LOCOMOTIVES 

ar do you need: mining conditions 13-Ton WESTGHE, 250 V., 908-C Mts., 36” Ga. 

10-Ton GOODMAN, 250 V., 29-A Mts., 36” Ga. 

THE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CORP ini Bron WeRTea: 300 V-" s0GeMte iat see 
: Jones Mining Equipment Company 8-Ton WESTGHE, 250 V., 906 Mts., 48”-36" Ga 


6-Ton WESTGHE, 500 V., 904-B Mts.,44”-36"Ga.. 
5-Ton WESTGHE, 250 V., 902-B Mts., 56/2” Ga. 
4-Ton WESTGHE, 250 V., 902-C Mts., 36” Ga. 
4-Ton GOODMAN, 250 V., 42-1 Mts., 44” Ga. 


Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 


P.O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. 541 Wood Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








a wr . Each unit listed above is owned by us and 
is available now for immediate purchase. 


FOR SALE 


1—One NORDBERG Hoist No. 06392, 

4 ft. drum, hydraulic brake direct 
connected 150 h.p., GE motor AC, 
440 v. 3 ph. 60 cycle, speed 585, 
complete with panel board and am- 
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meter. 
2—-Three GE 50 KVA Transformers 
3-—One POMONA Vertical Pump, 75 h.p., 
AC, 250 v. 60 cy. 3 ph. Westinghouse 
motor, together with starting com- 
pensator, capacity 1000 gal. per min., 


200 feet head. 
One ALLIS CHALMERS Pump, type 
BS 13406, 100 h.p., motor AC, 220 v., 
60 cy., 3 ph., capacity 1000 gal. per 
min., 250 feet head. 

5—-One GE MOTOFLOW model 5KF 404 
DWL Pump direct connected, 40 h.p. 
motor AC, 440-220 v., 60 cy., 3 ph., 


4” suction, 2” 


discharge, capacity 300 
gal. per min., 


340 feet head. 


All of the above equipment in first class 
operating condition 











Mine Equipment For Sale 


1—Three track tipple and shaker screen. 

1—48'"' Anti-friction conveyor belt com- 
plete, 454 ft. centers, 500 tons per 
hrs. capacity. 

1—Link-Belt rotary mine car dump with 
car feeder. 

1—100 ton steel bin. 

1—3'2 ton —_ weigh basket and 
Fairbanks orse Scales, equipped 
with weightograph. 

1—60 cu. ft. automatic dump basket 
aerial tramway complete, 2 in. track 
cable 1200 ft. long. 

1—100 ton Fairbanks Morse R.R. track 
scales, 55 ft. deck. 

130—3 ton capacity steel mine cars, 14 

in. Timken wheels, 30 ins. high, 11 ft. 

6 in. long, 66 ins. wide, 42 in. gauge. 

9—35A Jeffrey shortwall mining ma- 

chines, 50 H.P., 250 volts, 42 in. 
gauge. 

1—6 ft. Jeffrey Airvane Fan. 


All equipment in good operating condition. 
For complete information address: 


CRESCENT MINING COMPANY 
Box 267 PEORIA, ILL. 


WALLACE £. KIRK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


501 Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


1—200 KW Westg. Syn. Motor 
Generator Set 600 V. D.C., 
Gen., connected to 290 H.P. 
Synch. motor 3/60/2200 and 
900 RPM, with exciters and 
controls. 

5—50 H.P. GE. unused slip ring 
Type MTC Hoist & Crane 
Motors, 3/60/440 with new 
controls. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13484 So. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
"'Anvthing containing IRON or STEEL" 





FS-607, Coal Age 
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G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
BUY FROM A CONCERN BOTH FINANCIALLY AND MORALLY RESPONSIBLE 





G.E.: All 250 volt, 5 ton 825, 44” 
LOCOMOTIVES 6 ton 803, 44”, as is 4 ton 1022, 44, as is ee 
Jeffrey: 10 ton, 500 volt, 44” gauge, 8 ton, 6 ton 823, 44” 8 ton 839, 44” 1—200 KW West. M-G Set. 
6 ton, and 4 ton, all gauges, 250 volt. MINING MACHINES 1—200 KW Ridgeway Converter. 


Goodman: All 250 volts. 
1—6 ton, 33-I-4T, 44” 
1—6 ton, 30B, 48” 1—®5 ton. 


100 KW West. Rotary Convert 
Jeffrey, 35B, 35BB, 29B, and 4—28A 250 | 2150 KW. 2—100 K Ridgeway M-G Sets. 
V. 2—29C with drop bar support. 1—50 K GE, 1, 150 KW West. M.G. Sets. 





ss m : Goodman, 12A, 12AB, 12A'A, 12G3A, 124EJ. 1—150 KW G.E. HCC Rotary Converter. 
1—5 ton, W-I-2, 36 1—212G3 250 volt and 2—112DA, 500 volt. MINE FANS 
Westinghouse: All 250 volt. 2—Permissible Type 12CA. ALUMINUM 
1—4 ton, 902, 48” 1—13 ton, 102, 44” Sullivan, CE7, CE9, CE10, CR10 Low Vein 36.”—48” and 60” with adjustable pitch 
1—904 c. 44” 500 volt. and Shearing Machine. AC and DC. blades. 





AERIAL TRAMWAYS * HOISTS * PUMPS * MOTORS * TRANSFORMERS * BOND WELDERS * RESISTANCE, COMPRESSORS * CAR RETARDERS * DUMPS 
SPEED REDUCERS * FIELD FRAMES * ARMATURES * GOODMAN HYDRAU LIC Layhthes * MOTOR STARTERS, ry 4 ae a ERS—AC & DC * DROP 
BAR SUPPORTS (Gooseneck), 29B and 29C * MINING MACHINE TRUCKS * SWITCHBOARDS * CIRCUIT BREAKERS—AC & DC * CONVEYOR 2 bg 


COAL CRUSHERS, double roll 12”x16” single roll 24”x24” and 18”x16” * gre BIT SHARP ENER TuRBO- GENERATOR 500 K. Ww 275 voit DC * ROP 
BUTTON CONVEYOR 400’ long * LATHES, PLANERS, SHAPERS * LINK BELT, * ELECTRIC SLATE DUMP. 





GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY Logan, W. Va. 





eaeee 





MINE RAILS 


Super-Quality Machine-Reconditioned— 

not ordinary Relayers. 

Fully Guaranteed — shipped anywhere — 

subject to inspection and approval at 

your Mine. 

NEW RAILS, FROGS & SWITCHES, 

SPLICE BARS, TIE PLATES, BOLTS, 

NUTS, SPIKES, GAUGE RODS, OTHER 
ACCESSORIES 

Although our tonnages are not as large 

as heretofore, most sizes are usually avail- 

able for prompt shipment. 


Every effort will be made to take care 
of your emergency requirements. 


Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO - NEW YORK 








SHOVELS & DRAGLINES 


1—Model 601 Lima Combination 1] yard 
Shovel and 60’ Crane Boom equipment 
with D-13000 Caterpillar Diesel Engine. 
Excellent condition. 

1—Lima 1001 Long Crawler Dragline, 80’ 
Boom, 2! yard bucket, EKH Hessel- 
man Oil Burning Engine. Excellent 
condition. 

1—Lima 1201 Long Crawler, Dragline, 85’ 
Boom 3 yard bucket, NKH Hesselman 
Oil Burning Engine. Two years old. 
Excellent condition. 

1—Model 900 P&H Dragline, 100’ Boom, 
312 yard Page bucket. 5 Cylinder 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Engine. Ma- 
chine completely overhauled. A-l con- 
dition. 

1—Model 908 Long Crawler Wide Tread 
Osgood Dragline, 75’ Boom, 2 yard 
Page Bucket, Buda Diesel Engine. A-l 
condition. ’ 


All these machines located in Pennsylvania. 


FRANK SWABB EQUIPMENT CO. 
HAZLETON, PA. 


One twelve B.U. Joy, Jr. Load- 
ing Machine, 250 Volts, D. C.., 
permissible 2 15 inch chain Joy 
Conveyors, 300 feet each, 20 
H.P., 250 Volts, D. C. permis- 
sible. 

This equipment is practically 
new being used to produce 
only 3376 tons. 


Harrison & Quinette Coal Company 
Harts Run Road, R.D. 1, Glenshaw, Pa. 








LOCOMOTIVE 
6 ton Milwaukee—Gasoline 
36” Gauge 


WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1210 House Building Pittsburgh, Penna. 








FOR SALE 
For Sale RAILS—CARS 
All sections of rails and good serviceable second STEEL TIPPLE 

Fy LIMA 801 hand cars, all giuges, also spikes, bolts, frogs, 
= switches and ties Three track Roberts and Schaffer steel 
= , ) tipple with Marcus shaker screen and 
= 70’ boom, 2% yd. Red Arch bucket. Fac Dp: 

tory rebuilt Waukesha-Hesselman motor M. K. FRANK loading boom, 150 to 200 ton capacity. 

also complete dragline at cost of $9,000.00 480 Lexington Ave. 450 Fourth Ave. Wri -595, Coal Age 

New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. rite 38-006, Co & 





Now operating and subject to inspect:on 
for delivery about April Ist. 


Reason for setling, require larger equip- 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








NEW and REBUILT 


ment to increase production. Will make For Sale 

reasonable terms to responsible purchaser STORAGE BATTERY Westinghouse — 290 H.P. 2200 volts — 60 
or will trade for diesel powered dragline cycle — 3 phase MOTOR GENER- 
in good operating condition comparable ; 


to Monighan 5-W or larger. 


THREE COUNTIES COAL CORPORATION 


AUGUSTA, ILLINOIS 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


1% to 10 Ton—18” to 56” Track Gauge 
GREENSBURG MACHINE CO. 
Greensburg, Penna. 





ATOR SET. 
1—6 ton Jeffrey LOCOMOTIVE. 


Eastern Hocking Coal Company 


98 North Drexel Avenue Columbus, Ohio 








Quick ANSWERS 


to your business problems . . 


Departmental Staff 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


soneesues 


New York City 


‘The 
SEARCHLIGHT 
SECTIONS (jivertising. 


Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 

E. & M. J. Markets 

Factory Management and Maintenance 
Food Industries 

Power 

Product Engineering 

Textile World 

Transit Journal 


HUN! REDS of miscellaneous business problems can be quickly and easily solved of McGraw Hill 
through the use of the Searchlight Section of this or other McGraw-Hill 

publications. li =d 

ae BR te Publications 

The Searchlight Section is classified advertising: you can use it at small cost, to 

announce all kinds of business wants of interest to other men in the fields served —- Machinist 

by these publications. It is the accepted meeting place of men with business Business Week 
: needs and the men 5 fj " Bus Transportation ’ . , 
= is and the men who can fill those needs. Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
3 spa re Coal Age 
: When you want additional employees or a position, want to buy or sell used or Construction Methods 
3 surplus equipment, want products to manufacture, seek new capital, or have other Electrical Contracting 
= : ‘ : |: < * Electrical Merchandising 
: business wants—advertise them in Searchlight Section for quick, profitable Electrical World 
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G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @® 
~ Desirable Electric Equipment—Prompt Shipment From Our Warehouse 








750 KW TURBINE MINING MACHINES CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
Westinghouse Mixed Pressure 1104 H.P. 2—CE 7 Sullivan DC standard 30 HP (Direct Motor Driven) 
2 to 4% LP 3600 RPM with gear box to 900 700 GPM 277’ DeLaval—75 HP Westgh. Syn 
RPM, with accessories. Ww Orn vy > 1—260 GPM 277’ Manistee—30 HP Westgh. — 
(Formerly connected to 750 KW 250 v. 900 RPM SLIP RING & SQ. CG. MOTORS 2—800 GPM 95’ Head Union Steam Pumps. 
Gen. ) (3 ph. 60 cy.) 600 GPM 78’ head. Union Steam 25 P GE KET 
SYN. MOTORS 3 ph. 60 cy. i HP Make Speed Wdg Type 1200 RPM A.C, 
: HP Make Vse00 PGoo | 700 = G.E =. & (MT es ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
: 350 Al. Ch ar 900 | 400 West 500 8.C, Cs 100 KW 250 y . = mtr =e 
: 325 Ideal 440 90) - é R Cw 00 KW 250 v. DC Westgh.—Skinner Engine 
: 1375 Westgh 2200 600 | 200 West 580 = S.R. NV 
a ae Westgh 2200 900 | 200 Cr. Wh 440 SR. 28 neanes 
2 95 Westgh. 220 1800 | 200 Al. Ch 600 S.C. _ 
5 7 150 West. 720 s.c. cs 75 HP Ottumwas sgl. fr. drum 36” Dia. 30” wide 8” 
z M-G SETS 3 ph. 60 cy. (Syn.) , 125 Al. Ch. 435 S.R. Sanees panes 75 id {CE Westgh. slip ring motor 
z 150 KW West. 550 v. DC 2200 v. AC—1200 RPM | 100 F.M. 600 sc BB ;,With rev. drum contro 
: 150 KW Ridgeway 250 V.—2300 V. AC 900 RPM 100 Lincoln 1200 S.C, rp oP ieee . ob drum Shoat 
: PF 75 West. 870 SR. CW752C pr uP Fe as a — Shaft 
= 9100 KW G.E. 250 v.—2300/4000 v. 75 West. 575 S.R. CwW868A | 55 Hp Thomas a. aan AC Motor 
z § ay 70% P.F 1* sollse 5 
: 1a WAL. Ch. 250 v. 2200 v. AC 900 RPM 0 Sn a Ges: AE ae 
A 75 KW West. 250 v. DC 2200 v. AC 900 RPM AIR COMPRESSORS DC MOTORS (230 V 
: LOCOMOTIVES a ae 846 cu. ft. 654 Ing. Rand 2 stage ERI HP Mak ‘ olts) ie 
= 5 Ton Jeffrey Storage Battery 42 to 44” Ga. 2 BB 550 cu. ft. 100% Bury 2 stage 30 wan e an gp ype 
: motors, Battery box on top. 355 cu. ft. 100# Pres. Laidlow Dunn Gordon 20 West. oi Sk 
= 6 Ton Whitcomb 250 v. 40” Ga. ny! . re yest. 900 SK-100L 
= 1 41%4 Ton Westgh. 36” Ga. 250 v. with reel 160 cu. ft. Chic. Pneu. 1004 15 West. 1200 SK 
: 10-Ton West O50 y. 46/48” Ga. 140 cu. ft. Gardner Rix 1004 7% (24) ~G.E. 825 CVC 











MOORHEAD-REITMEYER CO., INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








"i NEW G d 
a R U B B E R High Grade SUB STATIONS 


1—300 KW West. Syn. MG Set, 275 v. DC 


CONVEYOR and TRANSMISSION BELTING 900 BPM 


1—200 KW West. 620 v., otherwise same 
































~ cau Ge as above. 

CONVEYOR TRANSMISSION ENDLESS “Vv” 1—150 KW West. 275 v. DC, same as above. 
BELTING BOELTING | BELTS _ Apgar eee Converter, 275 v. 
ABRASIVE _ — * arrpDrac “A” — WIDTH — All Siz 100 x s 

RESIGn eT DOVERS FRICTION —_ a a - wane er a ee = 1—100 KW West. same as above. 

- Width Ply Width Ply Wi Bl eauies é 
Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers x Cc” — WIDTH — All Sizes 
37 = 8B” 116" | 187 — 6 10° —6 6” —5| «— _ WIDTH — All Sizes MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
Mata «ihe a = ee et “E” — WIDTH — All Sizes 
36” —6— Ye" — 1/16” 12” 6 Wook hone Sold in Matched Sets 1—13 ton G.E. with HM 829 250 v. ball 
30” — < ae Ye _ Lea 12” —5 Gun€ Sauk bearing motors. 
30” — 5 — 4%” — 1/16 —— : 1—10 ton Jeffrey, MH 110 250 v. motors. 
eee oe ELEVATOR BELTING RUBBER HOSE 1—10 ton, same pad above with 500 +. meters. 
24" —a—s yi nvneae CneEEED ALL SIZES FOR 2—8 ton West. Bar Steel Frame, 906 mtrs. 
20” —4— 4" — 1/32”| Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers AIR — WATER — 3—6 ton Jeffrey, MH 88 250 or 500 v. mtrs. 
18” — 4 — '%" — 1/32”) 12” — 6 — 1/16” — 1/16” STEAM — SUCTION — 
16” — 4 — %"” — 1/32”| 14” — 6 — 1/16” — 1/16” ‘IRE — WELDING | I 
14” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32”| 16” — 6 — 1/16” — 1/16” —_ a — CU ING MACHINES 
12” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32”) 18” — 6 — 1/16” — 1/16” . 











: s - : = 2—-35BB Jeffrey, 250 v. permissible. 
Inquire For Prices :—: Mention Size and Lengths 1—35BB Jeffrey, 500 v. permissible. 


1—35BB Jeffrey. 250 v. 
CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Inc. 1—86B Jeltrey, Low-vein, 250 v. 
66 PARK PLACE New York, N. Y. 11263 Goodman AG Shortwall. 
1H Govern 3 


IRON and STEEL PIPE New and Guaranteed Tested Reconditioned 1—28C Jolirey Arcwall. 258 v. DC. 
New and Used STEEL PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


Large stocks, all sizes 


atteaative prices In Light Weight, Standard or Heavy TIPPINS MACHINERY CO. 


3530 Forbes St. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
P.O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. NAT'L STOCK YDS’ (ST CLAIR CO) ILL. 





























PIPE— MACHINERY — GAS ENGINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS — DIESELS — PUMPS MINE EQUIPMENT 





Some Steam Engines and Boilers available only slightly above the metal price FOR SALE 
BRADFORD SUPPLY COMPANY Locomotives—Minirg Machines 
WAYNE, WOOD COUNTY, OHIO Near Toledo Pumps— Motors — Transformers 





Steel Tipples — Rescreeners 






































Steam Hoists—Electric Hoists 
FOR SALE! FOR SALE Compressors — Loading Booms 
USED PIPE USED ELECTRIC MOTORS ee Sie Soe 
Low Prices — Quality Pipe Large selection s e Equipmen 
All Sizes—Reconditioned General Electric, Westinghouse, Fair- Our own modern machine shop is avail- 
THE INTERSTATE PIPE & SUPPLY CO, : | DanksMorse. Wagner. for immediate | i able to repair and modernize your 
MARIETTA, OHIO we ‘ equipment. 
Slip ring crane or hoist motors, general : : 
purpose motors and special types. Complete Mines dismantled and sold. 
High Grade Maintenance Machine Tools AC and DC included. HAIR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Lathes, Shapers, Milling Machines. Hy- USED HOISTS, PUMPS, GENERAT- 
draulic Presses, Hack saws, every type ING PLANTS AND AIR COMPRESS- Office and Warehouse 
f int 2 rite H ; ” 
—_— @ ORS. hana ee list. Reed and Election Streets 
: Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co. Sterling Machinery Corporation BENTON, ILLINOIS 
: 217 E. Second St. Cincinnati, Ohio 41! Southwest Boulevard, Kansas City, Missouri 
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COAL AGE ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


An asterisk preceding manufacturer's name indicates detailed information may be found in the 1941 COAL MINING CATALOGS. 


Where + appears after a company’s name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but was in preceding issues 





Ahlberg Bearing Co.......... 7 
Air Reduction Sales Co....... 108 
oo Div. of Stewart-Warner 


Cor 
* Allis- pe i ae, ee 7 
American Brattice Cloth Corp. 7 
*American Cable Div. of Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co. 
Third Cover 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


10, 11 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 

C8) MOOLD 65 05's ss 7 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. + 
*American Mine Door Co... 98 
American Optical Co. ae | 
*American Pulverizer Co....... 111 
*American Steel & Wire Co.... 7+ 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co... 17 
We ee © 8 
Athey Truss Wheel Co....... T 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co......... 
*Bethlehem Steel Co....... sce 4 
Bituminous Casualty Corp... 86 


*Bowdil Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 7 
*Brown-Fayro Co. 7 


Calcium Chloride Association. #7 
Carbozite Corp. rere. 
ee Ee oo a 27 
*Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp... 7+ 
*Central Mine Equipment Co... 93 
*Centrifugal & Mechanical In- 
AUSTION;. LUC. ....6-555 9 +000 | 
Chicago Perforating Go... « . az 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.. 7 


*Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co. 100 
*Cincinnati Mine Mz ee co. Ff 


Clarkson Bite. Co......... 79 
Coal Age .. .... 28B 
Coal Mining Catalog See ra 
Coffing Hoist Co... pie 98 
Columbia Steel Co. . 7 

*Deister Concentrator Co. 87 
*Deister Machine Co. . 94 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Mo... 82 


*Deming Co. iar ie 
*Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 
*du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. E. I. (Fabrikoid Div.) + 
*du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. E. I. (Explosives Div.) 7 
*du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. E. I. (Grasselli Chemi- 


COIS TPOE.) ecw cs ; 


Eavenson, Alford & Auchmuty 7 
Edison Storage Battery Div. 


of Thos. A. Edison, Inc..... 24 
*Electric Storage Battery Co... 67 
Ensign-Bickford Co .. 32 


*Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. 7 


Page 
Pawbanks Co, THE. ois6s000 113 
*Fairmont Machinery Co....... 7 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co...... 122 
‘rocker @ Co., jonn......... Ff 
Flory Manufacturing Co...... 7 
Gates’ Rubber Co. 2... 5 ices if 


General Cable Corp........... 7 
*General Electric Co.....50, 51, 107 
General Electric Co. (Appliance 
and Merchandising Dept.).. 101 
Goodman Mig. Co........ 28f, 28¢ 
Goodrich Co., B. F 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 25 
Gordon Van Tine Co 7 


ee ee ! 
*Goyne Steam Pump Co....... 7 
Gulf Oil Corporation......... 81 
Koult Seetining: (00. . 2.6 66's siews 81 


*Hazard Insulated Wire Works 14 
*Hazard Wire Rope Div., 


a Chain & Cable 

ESS ORE re eer ere sree 77 
eh. em ae & re 112 
Hercules Powder Co.......... 7 
Heyl & Patterson, Inc........ 7 
Holmes & Bros., Robt........ 101 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co... 2,3 
I. T. E. Circut Breaker Co... Ff 
we fit ge | ee Cr re 28, 28a 


8 
Johnson-March Corp., The. 7 
*Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. nee 
*Joy Mig. Co....... .30; 3! 


King Powder Co..... socom 7 

Boehner MiG, (Oi 6. ese ss 83 
*Labour Co., Inc... ee aS | 
*Laughlin Co., Thomas. ies -«- 2 
*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A.. 7 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 114 
Lincoln Engineering Co ; 


Link-Belt Co. ...... Fourth Cover 
Macmillan Petroleum Corp... 26 
PRR ACWRUNE. 5G: isc i5is cia sic. cous 109 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.....110, 113 
114 
*McLanahan & Stone Corp.... 112 
McNally et aagy Mfg. oie 7 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co.. + 
*Metal & Thermit Corp....... 7 
Mine Safety Appliances Co... {+ 
*Mining Safety Device Co..... 7 
Morrow Mig. ‘Co. .....55.55 7 
Mosebach Electric & Supply 
oO. 


Page 
*Mott Core Drilling Co........ 7 
*Myers-Whaley Co. .......... 7 
*National Malleable & Steel 
RGGBUNGU ONTOS, ss: cia.0:s a,sseeu see 75 
*Norma - Hoffman Bearings 
GES vonunrte tea sane ere tT 
ONi0 (068 CO. se .iiecs cance 13; 15 
oc tole. ° | UM 0 Sea a ae Y 
OnOR CD), TRG. oo sissies osc cawss 7 
*Osmose Wood Preserving Co. 
Of AmOfica, ENC, osc.0ecss ce 80 
*Pennsylvania Crusher Co...... 102 
Philco Storage Battery Div... 4 


*Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. 7 
Portable Lamp & Equipment 
Co 


ry Ie ee ee Cre ee 99 
Post-Glover Electric ASO iawie.ass 82 
*Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc.. si 
Provident Life & Accident 

USPBISPATIOO GCOS. oon oics'alecerca'e + 
Roberts & Schaefer Co........ 20 


*Robins Conveying Belt Co.... 12 
*Rockbestos Products Corp.... 7 


*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A.. 21 

69 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc..... 28h 
SPIQURELOIN NCOs. oon ais tin dies.s.ccnes:s 7 


*Sanford-Day Iron Works Co.. 28d 


28e 

Scully Steel Products Co...... 73 
Searchlight Section...115, 116, 117 
11S, TTS 

Sinclair Refining ‘Co..... :.. 5... 16 
Y Endustries, Inc. ... <<. . 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co..... 22. (23 
Standard Oil of Indiana...... 28c 
Stearns-Magnetic Mfg. Co.... 7 
*Sullivan Machinery Co....... 7 
TT is ©) te, Cos eee Second Cover 
Templeton, Kenly & Co....... i 
BOM MDs i aa. 0 bal bie cis ssi aceherd ais 6 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. + 
Timber Engineering Co....... 7 
*Timken Roller Bearing Co.... 19 
U.S. Rubber Corps cs csi: 7 
*U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries. 73 
Ws ee RROBRUED 2 os 6650 ane . 106 


Walter Motor Truck Co. 18 
*Westinghouse Electric & “Mfg... 
Co. 


West Virginia Rail Co ; 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co... + 


Wilmot Engineering Co... - 99 

UES NO cis: aah od sel aiRicersr-p ai Ore + 

*Wycoft & Son Co., A........ 120 
@ 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 100 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ......115 
CORE DRILLING ..... ‘ ee ee 
WEEE PM hic dces esses bawogss 115 
USED AND SURPLUS 


EQUIPMENT ........ iness Gare eond 
Acorn Iron & Supply Co..... l 
senny Equipment Co., R. H. l 
Bradford Supply Co., Inc..... l 
Carlyle Rubber Co., Ince. ee | 
Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co 1 
Coal Mine Equipment Sales Co.......1 
Crawford Machinery Co.. l 
Crescent Mining Co..... Rae l 
Duquesne Electric Mfg. Co.. 
l 


ope 
Eastern Hocking Coal Co.. 1s 
Electric Equipment Co.. Seaiheces lt 
Electric Service Co., Inc........... 11 

Erman Howell & Co., Inc............11 

Roster Cosy. Tas is Gieccaeiedv cece vss LIS-119 
py ae ke Seema renerinter rice RE 
Greensburg Machine Co...... re 
Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp., Jos.. 119 
Guyan Machinery Co.......... Reems: 
Hair Equipment Co............-- ae ee 
Harrison & Quinette Coal Co...... 118 
Industrial Equipment Corp....... aces ee 
Interstate Pipe & Supply Co........ 119 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc... 116-117 
Jones Mining Equipment Co..........117 
Kirk Co., Inc., Wallace E..... Sieraiekt 
Mining Machinery Sales Corp.......116 
Moorhead Reitmeyer Co....... ee 
Scott, B. BVO. <.cccccccvces» a taion a aera mam 
STIS O05 hs es coidienscey cnesse es) 
Stanhope, Bussell ......cccevcsooes 115 
Sterling Machinery Corp........ boi 
Swabb Equipment Co., Frank........118 
Three Counties Coal Corp........ » t118 
Tidewater Equipment & Mchy. Corp.. .116 
Tippins Machinery Co......... xeekee 
West Penn Machinery Co............118 








Hard Maple Pipe 


and wood covering for 
underground 
steam lines. 


Established 


1855 





WOOD PIPE for Mine Drainage 


Wyckoff Wood Pipe has an 85 year record of perfect resistance to the 
corrosive action of sulphurous mine water. It is an ideal, 
investment—light, easy to lay, and relatively low in first cost 


We also manufacture a special 


for flushing 
culm in the Anthracite Region 


Emergency 


long-time 


orders 
“ can be delivered by Truck to 
s Mines in Pennsylvania Coal Fields 
following morning after receipt of same. 
















of order. 


A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 


Office and Factory 
No. 35 Home Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
The Originators of Machine Made Wood Pipe 





shipments from 
stock day after receipt 
Send for catalog. 
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Kr long rope life make certain 
your sheaves are of hard, wear-resisting metal. Soft 
sheaves wear rapidly. Once worn (and often corru- 
gated) they both pinch the rope and develop a filing 
action. Never put a new rope ona worn, scored 
or corrugated sheave. Select the proper sheave 
material, depending on the rope pressures en- 
countered. Any American Cable engineer will gladly 
give you the benefit of his long experience. 
And sheave diameters are very important too. 


for 6 x 4] 


ald Strand. 


eeceereeeeeeeees 
eoeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeereereeeeeeeeeeeeee 


for Flattened Strand (Type B & G).... 
for 8 x 19 Seale Construction........ 
for 6 x 19 Filler Wire. oc. cccccccces 
tor Gx 22 Filler Wits ci ccdccc ceed 
for 8 x 19 Warrington. .........268- 
for Sx 19 Filler Wire. « <c.6ececs cee 
for 6 x 37 Seale...... i agiiatey desis chet a 


eee ee eee eee eeee 

oo eee eee eee eeee 

eee e eee eee eeeees 
eee e reese ee eseee 
eoeeee eee eeeees 


If the sheave is too small, the sharp bend 
imposed upon the rope induces high bending 
fatigue and early rope destruction. To appre- 
ciate the importance of using correct diameters 
note that a 1” rope of 6 x 7 construction requires 
a 42” sheave while a 1” rope of 6 x 41 construction 


requires but an 18” sheave. 
For average operations here is a table setting 


forth the proper minimum sheave diameters for 
ropes of varying constructions: 


42 times diameter of rope 
34 times diameter of rope 
30 times diameter of rope 
30 times diameter of rope 
26 times diameter of rope 
26 times diameter of rope 
23 times diameter of rope 
21 times diameter of rope 
21 times diameter of rope 
18 times diameter of rope 
18 times diameter of rope 


eee e eee ees eeeee 


Paying attention to your sheaves pays dividends in longer rope wear, less trouble and steadier production. 
Specifying TRU-LAY PREFORMED pays. dividends in the same way. Consult your nearest American Cable 
wire rope engineer. All American Cable ropes made of Improved Plow Steel are identified by the Emer- 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION + WILKES-BARRE « PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT 





ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS ... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 


Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 


READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 








f On Anthracite 


Hudson Coal Company, who recently installed the 30” x 36” Link-Belt 
2-Roll Sizer illustrated above, reports as follows regarding its performance: 
“Variations in market requirements require frequent changes in the size 
of our crushed product. The mechanism for quick adjustment allows us to 
make these changes without appreciable delay. Your sizer is a very prac- 
tical machine for our purpose in sizing material which we receive in our 
crushing plant.” 
Size tests recently made show the following results. This is from a feed 
of stove and nut, 27%” x 3¢”: 
Test No. 1 
Size Roll Setting 3014” 


. Test No. 2 
Roll Setting 3034” 


Chestnut +1” | f , 18. 
Chestnut + 3%” fe 
( 26. 

sb Me 


Total Pea and Larger Sizes 
Total Steam Sizes 


@ On Bituminous 


A performance test, as shown in the table below, with two different roll 
settings, varying only by 3%”, illustrates conclusively the extreme accuracy 
of size-control obtainable with this machine. Here the job was to produce 
a minus 1” square mesh product from a 2” x 1” feed. 
| With 2934” | With 294%” 
| Roll Settings | Roll Settings 


Plus 1” sq. mesh (Oversize). - | 305 14.65% 
1” x 34” thru sq. mesh...... ; 24: 45.40%, 
al 9” thru sq. mesh...... ; | 36. | 20.84% 

,” thru sq. mesh..... 22. 10.30% 

¢” thru sq. mesh. 8. 0 4.20% 

)” thru sq. mesh. 10 / | 4.61% 
Look at this result: Where the desired products were 1” x 3¢” and 
~” x 0” from a feed of 3” x 1” coal, ancther performance test showed— 
77.3% % of 1” x 36”"—17.0°% of 3” x 0”—the balance, only 5.7% oversize. 
These are but a few examples of results being obtained from Link-Belt 
Sizers in many coal fields throughout the country. 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY, Chicago, 


Cleveland, 


Denver, Kansas City, Mo., Indianapolis, 


Philadelphia, 


LESS 
DEGRADATI 












LINK-BELT 
2-ROLL 
COAL SIZER 


@ You can reduce costs when producing stoker-sizes fr 
larger-sizes and at the same time decrease oversize and und 
size by the installation of the popular Link-Belt Sizer. 

many exclusive and practical features, developed from ye inifies 
of research and experience, have proved advantageous 
operators in many coal fields. Scientifically-spaced, accurate 
meshed pyramidal teeth, combined with a low roll spe¢ 
cause a piercing action which reduces the coal without s 


va 


oS tering or crushit 






- New Mechanical Roll Ad us! 


—Gives Greater Flexibility 


—Saves Time—Increases Output, ™! 
Where frequent adjustments of roll settings are required, 4 
siderable saving can be made with the Link-Belt me hati 
roll adjuster which is available in two types—power @ 
operated. (Hand operated type illustrated.) Let us 
more about this feature of the Link-Belt 2-Roll Siz 


Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Hunting: », Ws : 
Detroit, St. Louis, Seattle, Toronto, 


— 


